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Foreword 


The Commission on the Organization of the Government for the Conduct 
of Foreign Policy has benefited greatly from the studies and analytic papers 
submitted to it by scholars and experts in various fields. Many of these contribu- 
tions are published in this and companion volumes as appendices to the Commis- 
sion Report. They are made available to the public in the hope they may stimulate 
further discussion and analysis of these difficult issues of government organiza- 
tion to meet new needs. The views expressed, however, are the authors’ own; they 
should not be construed to reflect the views of the Commission or any agency of 
the government, either Executive or Congressional. The views of the Commis- 
sion itself are contained solely in its own Report. 
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Introduction 


Appendix D contains a substantial work by Alexander L. George and associ- 
ates entitled “Towards a More Soundly Based Foreign Policy: Making Better Use 
of Information.” The study examines the various ways in which the judgments 
of decision-makers may be distorted by the misuse or nonuse of information, and 
discusses several methods of reducing the likelihood of such distortions occur- 
ring. 

The analysis of the sources of distortion focuses in turn on the behavior of 
individuals, of small groups and of large bureaucracies, noting especially the 
effect of crises and stress on the first two. The examination of individual decision- 
making treats the important role of simple beliefs and subconscious decision 
mechanisms. The review of small group dynamics illuminates the various pres- 
sures which tend to affect the conclusions of such groups. The analysis of flows 
of information in large formal organizations highlights the “stubborn dynamics” 
of those entities. 

The first half of this study is largely synthetic; Dr. George has reviewed and 
drawn extensively upon the work of others. The second half is largely original. 
It proposes comprehensive measures to minimize the dangers which Part I has 
identified. It assesses the limited utility of customary criteria (such as “the na- 
tional interest”) to provide guidance for decision-makers; discusses the effects of 
several organizational devices for forcing second thoughts: the devil’s advocate, 
a formal options system and multiple advocacy; and it concludes with a discussion 
of how collegial forms of decision-making can improve policy outcomes. 

A particularly rich and thoughtful analysis, this paper, beyond its utility to 
the Commission, should become a notable addition to the literature on decision- 
making. 
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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

A substantial body of research and writing on 
decision making and the related task of developing 
more effective policy-making procedures has ac- 
cumulated in the last several decades. This litera- 
ture is indeed voluminous and often highly special- 
ized. Those who have contributed to it include not 
only persons with practical experience in foreign 
policy making, but many specialists in the behav- 
ioral sciences — psychologists, political scientists, 
sociologists, economists, organizational theorists. 
They have utilized many different kinds of data and 
employed a variety of research approaches in study- 
ing the behavior of individuals, small groups, and 
organizations engaged in decision-making tasks un- 
der different conditions. 

A great deal of this specialized literature has been 
examined by those who have participated in prepar- 
ing this report. The use made of the literature 
necessarily has been selective; judgment has been 
exercised regarding the relevance and significance 
of different studies for present purposes. Despite a 
conscientious effort to locate all sources containing 
significant information, it is undoubtedly the case 
that important materials have been missed in our 
search of the literature. 

While the report has benefited greatly from the 
contributions to the subject by academic specialists, 
it is not written primarily for the community of re- 
search-oriented scholars. References to relevant lit- 
erature and footnotes are not lacking in this report, 
but they have been kept to a minimum. Had we 
attempted to make this report a comprehensive in- 
ventory of all articles and books that have some- 
thing useful to say with regard to the making of 
foreign policy, the report would be several times its 
present length. 


It has been my good fortune as principal inves- 
tigator to have had the active assistance of many 
others in planning and preparing this report. As 
noted at the beginning of Chapter I, a number of 
scholars participated in a conference to help me 
plan the study. Others took responsibility for writ- 
ing parts of the study. Chapter VII on the concept 
of national interest was co-authored by Professor 
Robert Keohane, my colleague at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Chapter VIII on policy-applicable theory was 
written Dr. Richard Smoke, currently a fellow at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences. Chapter XII on the evolution of the role 
of the Assistant for National Security Affairs was 
prepared by Professor David K. Hall, Brown Uni- 
versity, who drew on his Ph.D. dissertation on this 
topic. Chapter XIV, which takes up the problem of 
how to recognize and deal with the effects of crisis- 
induced stress on policy making, was written by 
Professors Margaret G. Hermann and Charles F. 
Hermann, both of The Mershon Center, Ohio State 
University. In addition, Joseph Atkinson, Yale Uni- 
versity, and Professor Anne McMahon of Stanford 
University assisted in the preparation of Chapter IV 
on small group behavior. 

Preliminary drafts of chapters were circulated to 
a number of scholars for review and critical evalua- 
tion. Their comments proved to be highly useful in 
the ensuing revision of the chapters; but of course 
they bear no responsibility for the final product. 
Altogether some twenty persons read one or more 
chapters and prepared written comments. Their 
names are listed in the acknowledgments at the be- 
ginning of each chapter. 

A special note of thanks is expressed to Professor 
Thomas Milbum, Chairperson of the International 
Relations Committee of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues, who kindly arranged 
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to have several chapters read by the following mem- 
bers of his Committee: Professor Grant Hilliker, 
The Mershon Center, Ohio State University; 
Professor Lloyd S. Etheredge, University of 
Manitoba, Canada; and Dr. Thomas V. Bonoma, a 
research psychologist with the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago. 

A number of scholars generously allowed me to 
consult manuscripts of forthcoming publications of 
their own, each of which will constitute a major 
contribution to the literature on decision or foreign 
policy making. Thus I was able to see and draw 
upon John Steinbruner’s manuscript, The Cybernetic 
Theory of Decision , before its publication by Prince- 
ton University Press; Robert Jervis* forthcoming 
book, Perception and Misperception in International Re- 
lations (Princeton University Press); Irving L. Janis 
and L. Mann, Decision Making: A Social Psychological 
Analysis (forthcoming); Samuel A. Kirkpatrick’s 
“Psychological Views of Decision-Making,” which 
will appear in the Political Science Annual, Vol. 6, 
edited by C.P. Cotter (Bobbs-Merrill, 1975); and 
Wilfred Kohl’s article, “The Nixon-Kissinger For- 
eign Policy System and U.S. -European Relations: 
Patterns of Policy-making.” 

I wish to express my appreciation to the following 
persons for sharing with me their insights into 
problems of policy making or for calling relevant 
materials to my attention: Drs. Herbert J. Spiro, 
Carl Nydell, E. Raymond Platig, Pio Uliassi, and 
Sven Groennings — all of the State Department; 
Professor Arnold A. Rogow, Graduate School and 
University Center, City University of New York; 
Drs. Leonard Wainstein and John Ponturo, Insti- 
tute of Defense Analysis; Drs. Andrew Marshall and 
Alfred Goldberg, Department of Defense; Dr. Ir- 
ving M. Destler, The Brookings Institution; Dr. 
Bertram S. Brown, Director, National Institute of 
Mental Health; Dr. Francis Barnes, M.D. and Dr. 
Bryant Wedge, M.D., both of Washington, D.C.; 


Dr. William Davidson, M.D., Institute for Psychiatry 
and Foreign Affairs, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Chester 

L. Cooper, Woodrow Wilson International Center, 
Smithsonian Institution; Professors Henry S. 
Rowen and Alain C. Enthoven, Graduate School of 
Business, Stanford University; Drs. Vincent P. Zar- 
conne and Jared R. Tinklenberg, Psychiatry De- 
partment, Stanford University. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my long-stand- 
ing indebtedness to Dr. David A. Hamburg, 

M. D., formerly head of the Department of Psy- 
chiatry and Behavioral Sciences, Stanford Univer- 
sity, for introducing me to the study of problems 
of stress and coping, and for the help he has 
given me in conceptualizing certain aspects of 
the present study and in assisting me with some 
of the interviews. 

For unfailingly cheerful and efficient secretarial 
and administrative help I am indebted, as so often 
in the past, to Mrs. Lois Renner. 

It should be noted, finally, that some important 
matters that can affect policy making are not taken 
up in this report. We do not deal here with prob- 
lems associated with the physical and mental health 
of policy makers, the effects of sleep disorders on 
cognitive processes, the effects of aging on the per- 
formance of political leaders, the effects of drugs 
and medications taken for various purposes, the 
effects of “jet lag,” etc. Preliminary data were gath- 
ered on some of these matters, but it became 
quickly evident that to provide useful and responsi- 
ble analysis of these questions would require highly 
specialized competence and much more time and 
resources than were available for the present study. 
Given the importance of these matters, it is hoped 
that they will become the focus of a separate study 
at some point in the future. 

ALEXANDER L. GEORGE 

Stanford, California 



CHAPTER I 


Introduction and Overview* 


A. Definition and Scope of the Study 

The present study adheres closely to the purpose 
and scope of Study II, C, “Minimizing Irrational- 
ity, “ which was described on page 13 of “The Com- 
mission’s Studies Program”** (March 21, 1974) as 
follows: 

Recent work in several disciplines provides new 
insight into the tendencies of personal and 
bureaucratic factors (and in the case of crises, 
physiological and additional psychic factors) to 
distort the judgment of decision makers. Drawing 
on recent work in the political, behavioral and 
psychological sciences, this study would address 
two questions: ( 1 ) to what extent are current orga- 
nizational, procedural and staff arrangements un- 
necessarily vulnerable to such pressures; (2) what 
alternative arrangements might either shield de- 
cision makers from such pressures or open their 
deliberations to others less likely to be affected by 
them? Answers would be sought as to arrange- 
ments both for response to crises, and for more 
routine decision making. 

Additional definition and refinement of the 
study was achieved as a result of a planning con- 
ference held at Stanford University in mid-June. 
This conference was attended by the Research 
Director of the Commission, Mr. Peter Szanton, 
and seven consultants invited by the principal 
investigator. The consultants were Professor 
Graham Allison, Harvard University; Professor 
'Paul Hammond, Head of the Social Science De- 
partment, The RAND Corporation; Professor 
Charles Hermann, Associate Director, The 
Mershon Center, Ohio State University; Profes- 
sor Ole Holsti, Political Science Department, 
Duke University; Professor Richard T. Johnson, 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Professor Thomas Schelling, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Richard Smoke, post-doctoral 
fellow with the Institute of Personality Assess- 

*A1| chapters of this study were authored by Alexander L. 
George except where otherwise noted. 

** Printed in Volume VII, Appendix X, of this series of Appen- 
dices to the Report of the Commission on the Organization of 
the Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy. 


ment, University of California at Berkeley and 
currently fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford. Oth- 
ers who were invited but could not attend were 
Professor John Steinbrunner, Harvard University, 
and Professor Robert Jervis, Political Science De- 
partment, U.C.L.A. 

The consensus that emerged from the planning 
conference was that the intended purposes of the 
study would be best addressed by focusing on pos- 
sible impediments to optimal (or effective) informa- 
tion processing within the foreign policy-making 
system in the Executive Branch, and that attention 
should be focused upon the ways in which these 
impediments might affect the quality of major deci- 
sions made at the highest levels of policy making. 
While this definition of the study does not reject the 
possibility that gross irrationalities of the type that 
concern professional psychiatrists may occur in in- 
dividuals who participate in policy-making systems, 
it directs attention instead to the variety of other 
types of impediments that can distort information 
processing and the evaluation of alternative op- 
tions. 

Accordingly, this study adopts a broad social- 
psychological framework rather than a narrow psy- 
chiatric approach. It must be immediately noted, 
however, that there exists no single social-psy- 
chological approach that deals comprehensively, 
and in an integrated manner, with all of the pos- 
sible impediments to information processing in a 
complex policy-making system of the kind with 
which the Commission is concerned. Accord- 
ingly, by necessity the present study has had to 
formulate an eclectic framework of its own within 
which to discuss and evaluate the many different 
kinds of findings and theories that are relevant to 
one or another aspect of the over-all problem 
addressed. 1 


*The framework employed in the present study draws upon 
that developed in the author’s earlier publications: see A.L. 
George, "Adaptation to Stress in Political Decision Making: The 
Individual, Small Group, and Organizational Contexts," in 
George V. Coelho, David A. Hamburg, and John E. Adams, eds. 
Coping and Adaptation, N.Y.: Basic Books, 1974; and Ole R. Holsti 
and A.L. George, "The Effects of Stress on the Performance of 


B. Five Critical Procedural Tasks in 
Effective Decision Making 

It is useful to remind ourselves at the outset that 
certain procedures are generally considered to be 
desirable in decision making. While adherence to 
these procedures does not guarantee high quality 
decisions in any given instance, nor does failure to 
do so necessarily result in a poor decision, most 
specialists in decision making believe that adher- 
ence to these procedures is likely to increase the 
probability of obtaining decisions of higher quality. 

While specialists employ somewhat different ter- 
minologies in describing the desirable characteris- 
tics of decision-making procedure, there is substan- 
tial agreement that a policy-making process should 
accomplish the following tasks: 

(1) Ensure that sufficient information about the 
situation at hand is obtained and that it is 
analyzed adequately so that it provides policy 
makers with an incisive and valid diagnosis of the 
problem; 

(2) Facilitate consideration of all the major val- 
ues and interests affected by the policy issue at 
hand. Thus, the initial objectives and goals estab- 
lished to guide development and appraisal of op- 
tions should be examined to determine whether 
they express adequately the values and interests 
imbedded in the problem and, if necessary, ob- 
jectives and goals should be reformulated; 

(3) Assure search for a relatively wide range of 
options and a reasonably thorough evaluation of 
the expected consequences of each. The possible 
costs and risks of an option as well as its expected 
or hoped for benefits should be carefully as- 
sessed; uncertainties affecting these calculations 
should be identified, analyzed, and taken into ac- 
count before determining the preferred course of 
action; 

(4) Provide for careful consideration of the 
problems that may arise in implementing the op- 
tions under consideration; such evaluations 
should be taken into account in weighing the at- 
tractiveness of the options under consideration; 
and 

(5) Maintain receptivity to indications that cur- 
rent policies are not working out well, and an 
ability to learn from experience. 

With this general model of effective decision 
making in mind we can better identify impediments 
to information processing that are likely to interfere 
with the performance of these five tasks. 

Foreign Policy Makers,” in C.P. Cotter, ed. Political Science An- 
nual, Vol. 6, Indianapolis; Bobbs-Merrill, 1975. 

t 

For a recent review of social psychological approaches to deci- 
sion making, see Samuel A. Kirkpatrick, “Psychological Views of 
Decision Making,” in C.P. Cotter, op. cit. 


C. Sources of Impediments to 
Information Processing 

The study considers, first, the sources of possible 
impediments to information processing. The most 
useful way of identifying these sources is to begin 
by taking note of the fact that a policy-making sys- 
tem is comprised of individuals who often come to- 
gether in small groups within the framework of an 
organization that is characterized by hierarchy, divi- 
sion of labor, and specialization. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that sources of impediments to informa- 
tion processing are to be found in (1) the dynamics 
of individual behavior; (2) the ways in which small 
policy-making groups are structured, their internal 
processes managed, and their communications with 
outsiders regulated; (3) the patterns of behavior 
that emerge in complex organizations. 

PART ONE of the study, which we shall now 
summarize, draws together in a systematic way 
available knowledge regarding the variety of often 
maladaptive ways in which individuals, small 
groups, and organizations deal with decision-mak- 
ing tasks. Many of these impediments stem from the 
very cognitive processes by means of which the hu- 
man mind attempts to deal with complex policy 
problems that are characterized by value-com- 
plexity and uncertainty. 

This is the focus of Chapter II, “Psychological 
Aspects of Decision-making, ” which discusses diff- 
erent ways in which individuals attempt to make * 
decisions when policy issues are clouded by value 
complexity or when there is insufficient information 
and knowledge by means of which to calculate the 
expected consequences of different options. Thus, 
when a policy issue engages multiple competing 
values, the decision maker may find it difficult to 
devise a course of action that promises to safeguard 
all of these values and interests; he may be forced, 
instead, to determine his value priorities and 
choose among them. Value trade-off dilemmas of 
this kind are difficult to resolve by analytical tech- 
niques; they may create considerable frustration 
and psychological stress for the conscientious deci- 
sion maker. To cope with or ward off the ensuing 
emotional malaise, he may resort to defensive 
modes of dealing with the value complexity imbed- 
ded in the policy issue. 

We distinguish and discuss three different ways 
in which a policy maker may attempt to deal analyti- 
cally or psychologically with value-complexity. 
First, he may attempt to resolve the value conflict, at 
least to his own satisfaction, by devising a course of 
action that seems to satisfy all of the competing 
values, either genuinely or in a spurious and illu- 
sory way. A second way is to accept the value conflict 
as unavoidable and to face up to the necessity to 



make a difficult trade-off choice. This, too, can be 
psychologically comforting for, after all, by doing 
so the decision maker is fulfilling one of the difficult 
responsibilities of leadership. But whether the deci- 
sion maker correctly perceives the value-conflict as 
unavoidable and whether he deals adequately with 
the trade-off is another matter. Finally, the decision 
maker may find the value conflict imbedded in the 
policy issue so difficult to resolve and so distressing 
to contemplate that he may seek to avoid recogniz- 
ing its existence or to play down its importance. 
This strictly defensive mode of coping may succeed 
in reducing or banishing the psychological malaise 
he would otherwise feel, but it may do so only at the 
cost of markedly impairing information processing 
and appraisal of options. 

The decision maker is faced with another kind of 
difficulty when there is insufficient information 
about the situation and inadequate knowledge by 
means of which to assess the expected conse- 
quences of available options. Forced to act in the 
face of these uncertainties, when so much may be 
at stake, the decision maker may experience consid- 
erable malaise. 

Studies of decision making under conditions of 
uncertainty indicate that there are a variety of psy- 
chological devices that can be employed by the indi- 
vidual to reduce or avoid the malaise of having to 
decide what to do in the face of incomplete infor- 
mation and inadequate knowledge. One of these 
devices, “defensive avoidance/’ provides an escape 
from worrying by not exposing oneself to cues that 
evoke awareness of a decisional dilemma. Defensive 
avoidance can take the form of procrastination — i.e. 
when a person seizes upon the fact that there is no 
immediate necessity for a decision to put the prob- 
lem out of his mind, foregoing the opportunity for 

additional information search, appraisal, and realis- 
tic contingency planning. 

Another type of defensive avoidance, “bolster- 
ing”, may be resorted to when a decision cannot be 
put off because external pressures or a strict dead- 
line demand action. In these circumstances, the in- 
dividual may make the task of choosing easier for 
himself by re-evaluating the options before him, 
increasing the attractiveness of one option (which 
he will then select) and doing the opposite for com- 
peting options (which he will reject). “Bolstering”, 
or “spreading the alternatives” as it is sometimes 
called, can result in distortion of information-proc- 
essing and option appraisal. This is particularly 
likely when the decision maker, acting to cut short 
the malaise of a decisional dilemma, rushes his final 
choice, thereby foregoing the possibility of using 
the remaining time to obtain still additional infor- 
mation and advice. Supportive bolstering by syco- 
phantic (or equally stressed) subordinates to the 
top decision maker can aggravate this danger. 


In addition to these modes of defensive avoid- 
ance, which provide psychological assistance to en- 
able a policy maker to come to a decision, there are 
a variety of cognitive aids to decision and simple 
decision rules that enable an individual to cope with 
the intellectual problem of what to do in the face of 
an issue that is clouded by uncertainty. The follow- 
ing six such aids to decision are discussed and illus- 
trated in Chapter II: (1) the use of a “satisficing” 
rather than an “optimizing” decision rule; (2) the 
strategy of incrementalism; (3) “consensus poli- 
tics” — i.e. deciding on the basis of what enough 
people want and will support rather than via an 
attempt to master the complexity of the policy is- 
sue; (4) use of historical analogies; (5) reliance 
upon ideology and general principles as guides to 
action; (6) application of beliefs about correct 
strategy and tactics. 

While each of these aids to decision can facilitate 
the policy maker’s choice, they can also have in- 
direct and important consequences for the quality 
of information processing. There is a danger that 
an executive will resort prematurely to one of his 
favorite aids to decision or rely too heavily on it in 
reaching a decision. The result may well be to cut 
himself off from the possibility of benefiting from a 
broader or in-depth analysis of the problem that 
advisers or the organizational information-process- 
ing system can provide. 

Chapter III , “The Importance of Beliefs and Im- 
ages,” views information processing from the per- 
spective of cognitive psychology. The very pro- 
cesses of perception, cognition, calculation and 
choice are subject to inherent limits. The mind can- 
not perform without structuring reality, thereby 
often oversimplifying or distorting it. Nor, as cogni- 
tive psychologists have emphasized, can the mind 
function without seeking to make beliefs consistent 
with each other and incoming information consis- 
tent with existing beliefs. This deeply rooted striv- 
ing for consistency (though it admits of exceptions) 
necessarily limits the flexibility and ingenuity with 
which an individual can recognize and deal with 
novel and complex features of foreign policy prob- 
lems. Thus, information processing for policy mak- 
ing can be seriously impaired by the strong ten- 
dency displayed by individuals (and organizations, 
as well) to see only what they expect or want to see 
(the role of expectations or “mind-sets”) and the 
tendency to assimilate incoming information to 
one’s existing images, hypotheses, and theories. 

Distorted information processing of this kind can 
contribute to an unjustified and dangerous lower- 
ing of one’s guard — as, for example, when warning 
indicators of a military attack are rejected as incon- 
sistent with pre-existing beliefs. Or, equally, it can 
lead to an unjustified and costly raising of one’s 
guard — as, for example, when an opponent’s fail- 



ure to cooperate is misread as evidence in support 
of a pre-existing belief regarding his hostility. A 
number of historical examples of these processes 
are presented in Chapter III, and particular atten- 
tion is given there to the critical importance in for- 
eign policy of understanding the opponent’s per- 
spective. One’s image of the adversary includes an 
understanding of his ideology, his “operational 
code,” and his mode of calculating utility and as- 
sessing risks. An incorrect image of the opponent 
can distort the appraisal of even good factual infor- 
mation on what he may do. Chapter III cites exam- 
ples of this from the history of the Cold War. 

To recognize the fact that all individuals must 
develop beliefs and constructs that simplify and 
structure the external world, and that consistency- 
striving in processing information is pervasive in 
human behavior, does not, however, require us to 
take a deterministic or fatalistic view with regard to 
the effects on policy making. That some manifesta- 
tions of a policy-maker’s consistency-striving are 
excessive and possibly harmful in decision making 
is something that he, or certainly other participants 
in policy making, are capable of recognizing and 
possibly correcting. The practical question is how 
to design and manage the policy making process in 
order to avoid forms of consistency-striving that are 
likely to severely narrow, distort, or curtail informa- 
tion processing and appraisal. Chapter III identifies 
a number of recognizable indicators that consisten- 
cy-striving may have become excessive and that, 
therefore, greater vigilance in information process- 
ing may be required. 

In Chapter IV, “Structure, Internal Processes, and 
Management of Small Groups,” attention turns 
from the dynamics of individual behavior to small 
group processes. It is well known that foreign 
policy decisions are typically made in the setting of 
a small group in which the executive interacts with 
a relatively small number of close advisers. This 
chapter identifies additional sources of possible im- 
pediments to information processing and option 
appraisal that may be rooted in the structure, inter- 
nal processes, and management of small policy 
making groups. 

Small groups tend to have simpler internal role 
structures — that is, less differentiation of tasks, less 
division of labor and specialization within the 
group, and less formalized modes of procedure. 
Accordingly, there is less need of coordinating the 
activities of participants in small decision-making 
groups, and more of the time and energy of mem- 
bers can be focused directly on the problem-solving 
task. But the fact that relatively few individuals com- 
prise the decision-making group may also mean 
that fewer policy options will be considered insofar 
as a smaller range of values, beliefs, and attitudes 
are then represented in the group and a reduced 
amount of knowledge and analytical skills is present 


within the group. To enhance the performance of 
Siiiidn decision-making groups, therefore, it is often 
critical not only that a flow of relevant, timely infor- 
mation and advice be provided the group from out- 
side sources but, equally important, that members 
of the group remain open and receptive to it. 

Top-level officials and advisors comprising a 
small decision-making group tend to have broader 
perspectives and a less parochial view than in- 
dividuals identified with departmental and agency 
interests. This may serve to improve the quality of 
decisions taken. But the smallness and hierarchical 
position of such groups may lead to new constraints 
and impediments. For when decision evolves to the 
top of an organization there is some risk that 
harassed senior officials will lose contact with 
sources of information and experts at lower levels. 
Specialists on organizational behavior have noted a 
marked tendency for the critical uncertainties iden- 
tified in policy analyses provided by experts at 
lower levels of the organization to be left out, de- 
emphasized, or presented in an over-simplified 
manner when summaries of these analyses are 
transmitted upwards to top-level officials. To safe- 
guard against these possibilities, the executive may 
be well-advised to assign the role of “expert’s advo- 
cate” to some one in the small decision-making 
group who is indeed well-qualified to appreciate 
the complexities of the experts’ reports and whose 
function it is to make sure that the group does not 
oversimplify the analytical summaries obtained 
from elsewhere in the organization. 

The smallness of a decision group can be harmful 
also if it leads to increased pressure for conformity. 
Small groups are likely to be more cohesive because 
they provide fewer opportunities for sub-grouping 
and the intra-group conflicts associated with it. A 
particular danger in small decision groups is that 
irrelevant status characteristics or power-prestige 
differences among members may importantly influ- 
ence their relationships, interactions, and perform- 
ance of the tasks of policy analysis and appraisal of 
options. 

Students of small group behavior used to empha- 
size the benefits of “cohesion,” i.e. the members’ 
positive valuation of the group and their motivation 
to continue to belong to it. While a certain degree 
of cohesiveness, solidarity, mutual esteem and lik- 
ing may be necessary for group performance, it is 
increasingly recognized that highly cohesive groups 
are not necessarily high performance groups. This 
is particularly so when, as in foreign policy making, 
the group is under pressure to deal with situations 
in which the stakes are high. In these circumstances 
members of the group may begin to act as if main- 
taining group cohesion and well-being were the 
over-riding goal to the detriment of task-oriented 
activities. 

Recent emphasis on the hazards of high group 



cohesion has led to the delineation of two different 
patterns of group conformity: firstly, the long famil- 
iar pattern of group pressure on individual mem- 
bers which leads them to hesitate to express doubts 
and misgivings regarding the dominant view being 
expressed out of fear of recrimination, anxiety 
about presenting a disloyal self-image, or fear of 
eviction from the group; and secondly, a less obvi- 
ous pattern, labelled Groupthink by Professor Ir- 
vingjanis, in which conformity springs from strong 
group cohesion brought about, or accentuated by a 
threatening, stressful environment. These two pat- 
terns of conformity pressures within the group can 
significantly lower group performance by introduc- 
ing impediments to information processing and op- 
tion appraisal. Historical examples of both types of 
conformity pressures, taken from recent American 
foreign policy, are cited in Chapter IV. 

While conformity pressures are most likely to oc- 
cur in small groups, smallness per se is not neces- 
sarily disruptive of effective information process- 
ing. What is critical is that the norms operating 
within the group emphasize the necessity for con- 
sidering a reasonably wide range of options, for 
making realistic estimates of potential dangers and 
opportunities, and for avoiding the hazards of con- 
formity pressures and practices which may lead to 
a premature stifling of diverse viewpoints. In Chap- 
ter IV and elsewhere in the report various sugges- 
tions are made for enhancing the quality of infor- 
mation processing and option appraisal within 
small decision-making groups. 

Chapter V, “Organizational Behavior and Bureau- 
cratic Politics,** examines the larger sub-system 
within which the search for effective foreign policy 
takes place. Far from fulfilling the hopes of an ear- 
lier generation that modem principles of organiza- 
tion would strengthen the quest for more rational 
policies, the structural features of hierarchy, spe- 
cialization, and centralization that characterize all 
complex organizations have produced chronic pa- 
thologies of information processing and appraisal. 
The various impediments that stem from patterns 
of organizational behavior and “bureaucratic poli- 
tics’* are briefly listed in Chapter V. 

It is useful to be aware of the nature of impedi- 
ments to information processing that can spring 
from individual behavior, from the structure and 
management of small policy-making groups, and 
from the stubborn dynamics of complex organiza- 
tions. But knowledge of the sources of impediments 
is not sufficient by itself for practical purposes; what 
is needed, in addition, is a list of the symptoms of 
inadequate information processing to which these 
impediments give rise. Since the sources of impedi- 
ments cannot be easily eliminated, the practical task 
is to institute preventive measures to reduce or 
minimize the impact which they are allowed to have 
upon policy making. For this purpose knowledge of 


the symptoms of inadequate information process- 
ing and appraisal can be helpful. It can sensitize 
those who participate in policy making and those 
who are responsible for maintaining effective 
procedures for policy making to quickly spot indica- 
tions that information processing has become de- 
fective and to take corrective action. 

To this end Chapter VI, “Some Possible (and Pos- 
sibly Dangerous) Malfunctions of the Advisory Pro- 
cess,” lists and illustrates nine types of “malfunc- 
tions” to which policy-making systems are prone. 
These malfunctions are not of a hypothetical kind; 
the chapter cites evidence which suggests that they 
occurred in recent historical cases of U.S. foreign 
policy making. These process malfunctions are of a 
general kind; they can occur under any model for 
organizing the foreign policy-making system — 
whether a highly-centralized White House-oriented 
system, a State-centered system, or a looser de- 
centralized system. Whichever of these alternative 
organizational models is adopted, provision should 
be made within it to monitor the policy-making pro- 
cess in the interest of timely identification and cor- 
rection of these malfunctions. Each process mal- 
function tends to have an adverse effect on one or 
another of the five important procedural tasks as- 
sociated with effective decision making that were 
listed earlier. The nine types of malfunctions iden- 
tified thus far include the following situations: 

1. When the decision maker and his advisers 
agree too readily on the nature of the problem 
facing them and on a response to it. 

2. When advisers and policy advocates take 
different positions and debate them before the 
executive but their disagreements do not cover 
the full range of relevant hypotheses and alterna- 
tive options. 

3. When there is no advocate for an unpopular 
policy option. 

4. When advisers to the executive thrash out 
their disagreements over policy without the ex- 
ecutive’s knowledge, and confront him with a 
unanimous recommendation. 

5. When advisers agree privately among them- 
selves that the executive ought to face up to a 
difficult decision, but no one is willing to alert 
him to the need to do so. 

6. When the executive, faced with an important 
problem to decide, is dependent upon a single 
channel of information. 

7. When the key assumptions and premises of 
a plan which the executive is asked to adopt have 
been evaluated only by advocates of that option. 

8. When the executive asks advisers for their 
opinions on a preferred course of action but does 
not request a qualified group to examine more 
carefully the negative judgment offered by one or 
more advisers. 

9. When the executive is impressed by the con- 
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sensus among his advisers on behalf of a particu- 
lar option but fails to ascertain how firm the con- 
sensus is, how it was achieved, and whether it is 

justified. 

While the historical illustrations chosen to illus- 
trate these malfunctions in Chapter VI are drawn 
from Presidential-level decision making in the 
sphere of foreign policy, similar malfunctions no 
doubt occur at lower levels in the organization as 
well. Nor are these malfunctions confined to the 
area of foreign policy or to policy making in govern- 
ment. Rather, the theory of malfunctions and the 
recommendation that efforts be made to monitor 
policy making to identify the emergence of such 
malfunctions and to take appropriate preventive ac- 
tion is presented here as having general applicabil- 
ity to a variety of policy-making systems. 

0. Ways of Reducing Impediments to 
Information Processing 

PART TWO of the study takes up ways in which 
impediments to information processing may be 
avoided or their harmful effects minimized. We be- 
gin in Chapter VII with a discussion of the role that 
the criterion of “national interest” might play in 
this respect. Foreign policy problems, as empha- 
sized in Chapter II, typically engage a multiplicity 
of competing values and interests, so much so that 
policy makers often encounter great difficulty in 
reducing them to a single criterion or yardstick by 
means of which to judge which course of action is 
“best” in a given situation. In principle, the crite- 
rion of “national interest,” which occupies a time- 
honored and revered place in the theory and prac- 
tice of foreign policy, should assist decision makers 
to cut through much of this value complexity and 
help improve judgments regarding the proper ends 
and goals of foreign policy. In practice, however, 
“national interest” has become elastic and ambigu- 
ous, and its role as a criterion in foreign policy 
making obscure, problematical, and controversial. 

Most thoughtful observers of foreign policy 
would readily agree that the “national interest” 
concept lends itself much more readily to being 
used as political rhetoric for legitimizing decisions 
and actions already taken than as an exact, well- 
defined criterion for determining what these poli- 
cies should be. One reason for this difficulty is that 
“national interest”, like “general welfare” and 
“public interest,” constitutes what decision theo- 
rists refer to as a “nonoperational goal” — that is, it 
does not provide a measuring rod for comparing 
alternative policies. Such concepts can be related to 
specific choices of action only through considera- 
tion of the subgoals to which they are presumably 
related. 


In Chapter VII we distinguish different types of 
national interests in order to clarify the concept and 
indicate how it might be employed more usefully. 
We believe that a strict notion of “irreducible” (or 
“vital”) interests (referring to the three fundamen- 
tal national values implied by the terms “physical 
survival,” “liberty,” and “economic subsistence”) 
is necessary, in order to introduce discipline and 
restraint into the formulation of foreign policy. 
Even the criterion of “irreducible national inter- 
ests” is not easily applied in practice, as a review of 
the foreign policy of successive Administrations 
since World War II suggests. The chapter also dis- 
cusses other types of national interests and sug- 
gests procedures for applying them in the determi- 
nation of foreign policy. 

Another way in which some of the impediments 
discussed in PART ONE may be avoided or mini- 
mized is by improving the quality and relevance of 
knowledge available to policy makers about the 
various substantive activities such as deterrence, 
crisis management, alliance management, concilia- 
tion, etc. that comprise the means of furthering 
foreign policy goals. The lack of better knowledge 
and theory about these matters creates a vacuum, as 
it were, which gives impediments to information 
processing freer reign. Chapter VIII discusses the 
nature of policy-applicable knowledge and theory 
and suggests how it might be helpful at different 
stages in the decision-making process. 

The next three Chapters (IX, X , and XI) discuss 
three procedural tools — the “devil’s advocate”, the 
“formal options” system, and “multiple advocacy” 
— that are often recommended and, on occasion 
have been employed in an effort to widen the range 
of information, options, and judgment before deci- 
sions are made. The uses and limitations of each of 
these three procedural devices is evaluated on the 
basis of available information on past experience 
with them. 

Though a devil’s advocate is not without value, it 
appears that this relatively simple device, even if 
effectively implemented, cannot possibly satisfy all 
the requirements for designing an effective policy- 
making system. Clearly, more comprehensive pre- 
scriptive theories or models of policy making are 
needed. Hence we proceed to a detailed examina- 
tion of the rationale and modus operandi of the 
“formal options” system, and to an evaluation of 
the experience gained during its employment on 
President Nixon’s behalf by Henry Kissinger during 
his service as Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs. 

The reality of the way in which a policy-making 
system operates is always more opaque and incon- 
sistent than the clarity of the theoretical model 
which inspired its creation. For this reason it is par- 
ticularly important to evaluate the performance of 
such a system in order to understand better its spe- 



cial requirements and vulnerabilities. In this way 
additional steps may be taken to improve perform- 
ance. This is done in Chapter X for the “formal 
options” system and in Chapter XI for “multiple 
advocacy”, which in important respects provides an 
alternative or supplement to the formal options sys- 
tem. 

As outlined in this report, multiple advocacy is 
not a decentralized policy-making system. Rather it 
requires considerable executive initiative and cen- 
tralized coordination of some of the activities of 
participants in policy making. The multiple ad- 
vocacy model accepts the fact that disagreement 
over policy in one form or another is inevitable. 
The solution it strives for is not only to ensure that 
there will be multiple advocates but to do what can 
be done to provide each of them with at least the 
minimally necessary analytical and bureaucratic re- 
sources required for effective advocacy. These and 
other requirements for effective multiple advocacy 
are not easily met. As with the devil’s advocate and 
formal options, multiple advocacy cannot be re- 
garded as a panacea. It, too, has practical limits and 
costs attached to it, which are discussed in Chapter 
XI. 

No president can effectively oversee the flow of 
security and foreign policy issues without major 
staff assistance. One of the most important devel- 
opments in the organization of the government for 
foreign policy making was the introduction of the 
National Security Council in 1947. Chapter XII ex- 
amines in detail the evolution of the role of the 
Special Assistant for National Security Affairs in 
successive administrations and the considerable 
augmentation of his tasks and responsibilities. A 
detailed description is provided of the steadily ex- 
panded “job description” of the Special Assistant. 
In addition to exercising responsibility for the role 
of “custodian-manager” of NSC procedures, the 
Special Assistant has acquired and performed five 
other important roles: policy adviser-advocate; 
policy spokesman-defender; political watch-dog for 
the president’s power stakes; enforcer of policy 
decisions; .and administrative operator. 

These various responsibilities are not easily har- 
monized; the acquisition of so many important 
tasks has placed the Special Assistant not only in a 
powerful position but one in which his performance 
is bound to be affected by competing demands and, 
hence, by role conflict. What is of particular con- 
cern is that his ability to perform the basic custodial 
responsibility for maintaining adequate proce- 
dures, preventing impediments to information pro- 
cessing, ensuring balanced and dispassionate ap- 
praisal of options can be undermined by his effort 
to combine this role with that of policy adviser or 
policy advocate, policy spokesman and defender, 
watch-dog for the president’s political interests, or 
administrative-operator for conduct and/or im- 


plementation of policy. Chapter XII reviews avail- 
able evidence on performance of different individu- 
als in the job of Special Assistant in successive 
administrations. 

Fortunately, “formal options”, “multiple ad- 
vocacy”, and the “devil’s advocate” do not exhaust 
the devices available to a chief executive for broad- 
ening the perspective of departmental and agency 
officials, and ameliorating the impediments to in- 
formation processing that can easily flow from 
this. Chapter XIII , “The Collegial Policy-making 
Group,” discusses how the executive can restruc- 
ture and redefine the roles of his departmental ad- 
visers in order to broaden the perspective with 
which they view policy problems. For various rea- 
sons, a more loosely structured and not overly for- 
mal milieu makes it easier for participants in such 
a group to free themselves from the constraints of 
organizational doctrines and from the tendency to 
overprotect the special interests of their sub-units 
and constituencies. Chapter XIII also discusses 
ways in which a collegial group can be managed to 
strengthen the analytic component of policy mak- 
ing as against the influence of bargaining consider- 
ations. 

Throughout the report it is suggested that the 
pressures of international crises constitute a major 
source of impediments to information processing. 
Crises are stressful because they usually pose major 
threats to important values and require decision 
makers to respond rapidly. In addition, they often 
come as a surprise. These three familiar character- 
istics of crises — threat, surprise, short-response 
time — can easily create severe psychological stress 
in decision makers. To be sure, all studies of the 
effects of stress on performance indicate that up to 
a point stress can actually stimulate improvement in 
the performance of many tasks. But when stress 
becomes more acute and/or prolonged, a threshold 
is reached — which differs for different individuals — 
beyond which stress begins to degrade perform- 
ance. The complex, demanding cognitive and judg- 
mental tasks associated with foreign policy making 
are vulnerable when increased stress is placed on 
decision makers. In addition to international crises, 
many other events and situations encountered in 
the conduct of foreign policy share some of the 
same characteristics of threat, surprise, and short 
response-time. This is the case, for example, when 
decision makers must meet deadlines on important 
matters. Concern about the effects of stress upon 
performance, therefore, is not confined to interna- 
tional crises. 

Chapter XIV , “Maintaining the Quality of Deci- 
sion-making in Foreign Policy Crises,” details the 
major kinds of impediments to information pro- 
cessing that are typically created when acute stress 
is experienced. It also addresses the problem of 
how to identify symptoms of acute stress and 
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manifestations of its disruptive impact on the deci- 
sion process. Illustrative lists of these symptoms 
and their disruptive impacts are provided. The 
chapter also offers suggestions for training person- 


nel engaged in policy making to be alert to these 
disruptive influences and lists various corrective ac- 
tions that might be taken. 



PART ONE: 

SOME SOURCES OF IMPEDIMENTS 
TO INFORMATION PROCESSING 

CHAPTER II 

Psychological Aspects of 
Decision-Making: 

Adapting to Constraints on 
Rational Decision-Making* 


Much of foreign policy-making consists of efforts 
to calculate the utility of alternative courses of ac- 
tion. Rational calculation of this kind requires (1) 
information about the situation; (2) substantive knowl- 
edge of cause and effect relationships that is relevant 
for assessing the expected consequences of alterna- 
tive courses of action; and (3) a way of applying the 
values and interests engaged by the problem at 
hand in order to judge which course of action is 
“best” and/or least costly, and which, therefore, 
should be chosen. 

These three requirements are imperfectly met by 
the way in which most foreign policy issues present 
themselves. As a result, the policy-maker must pro- 
ceed under the handicap of severe constraints on 
the possibility of meeting these requirements of 
rational decision-making. These constraints are 
often referred to as the problems of “value-com- 
plexity” and “uncertainty.” It is a central thesis of 
this chapter that these constraints on rational deci- 
sion-making are capable of generating psychologi- 
cal stress in policy-makers that can impair adaptive 
responses to the policy issues in question. The 
stressful emotional pressures of decision-making 
can be dealt with by the individual either by analyti- 
cal modes of coping with value-complexity and un- 
certainty or by defensive modes of coping with the 
malaise they engender. This chapter discusses 
these different modes of coping with value-com- 
plexity and uncertainty and calls attention to their 

•In preparing this chapter, I have drawn on my earlier discus- 
sion of some of these problems in “Adaptation to Stress in 
Political Decision Making*’, in George V. Coelho, David A. Ham- 
burg, andjohn E. Adams (eds.), Coping and Adaptation, New York: 
Basic Books, 1974. I have benefited from the many useful com- 
ments on an earlier draft provided by Professors Robert Jervis, 
U.C.L.A., John Steinbruner, Harvard University, and Irving L. 
Jams, Yale University. In addition, all three have generously 
allowed me to consult manuscripts of forthcoming publications 
of their own. Useful comments on an earlier draft were received 
also from Lincoln P. Bloomfield, Ole R. Holsti, and E. Raymond 
Platig. 


implications for information processing and ap- 
praisal. The following chapter will discuss the role 
which certain types of beliefs and images held by 
decision-makers play in information processing. 
We shall defer for subsequent chapters a discussion 
of the ways in which small group dynamics and 
organizational processes can affect the individual 
decision-maker’s quest for effective policies. The 
reader should keep in mind that the individual deci- 
sion-maker’s efforts to process and appraise infor- 
mation can be affected in many ways by processes 
associated with the small advisory groups in which 
he participates and by the organizational behavior 
around him. 


A. Value-complexity and Uncertainty: 
Some Definitions 

A brief statement of what is meant by “value- 
complexity’’ and by “uncertainty” is useful at the 

outset. “Value-complexity” refers to the presence 
of multiple, competing values and interests that are 
imbedded in a single issue. When this is the case, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, for the decision- 
maker to formulate a single yardstick that encom- 
passes and aggregates all of the competing values 
and interests. Lacking a single criterion of utility, 
the decision-maker may experience great difficulty 
judging which course of action is “best” on an over- 
all basis. He is confronted instead by a value-trade- 
off problem which can be extremely difficult and 
painful to deal with. In order to do so he may at- 
tempt to order his value priorities and decide which 
of the competing values and interests to pursue in 
the given situation at the expense of the other val- 
ues and interests that are also at stake. Value trade- 
off decisions of this kind are often extremely stress- 
ful for the decision-maker. Neither the analytical 
nor the defensive modes of coping with value-com- 
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plexity adopted by the decision-maker may be con- 
ducive to sound policy even though they may be 
successful in relieving or reducing the malaise he 
experiences. 

As we shall note in Chapter VII, the decision- 
maker's effort to apply the criterion of “national 
interest" in deciding what course of action is “best" 
does not enable him to escape the problem of val- 
ue-complexity or to cope with it easily and satisfac- 
torily. For, not only has the concept of national 
interest been stretched to encompass a variety of 
values and interests, even the more rigorously deli- 
mited notion of “vital" or “irreducible" national 
interests includes several fundamental values that 
compete and conflict with each other in many situa- 
tions which foreign policy-makers must deal with. 

Finally, we take note of the fact that the effect of 
value-complexity on decision-making can be con- 
siderably accentuated by what has been referred to 
as “value extension ", 1 i.e. the all too familiar ten- 
dency of policy issues to arouse a variety of motives 
and interests that are extraneous to values as- 
sociated with even a very broad conception of the 
“national interest." Thus foreign policy issues and 
the circumstances in which they arise may arouse 
the policy-maker’s personal motives and values, his 
political interests or those of the administration or 
political party to which he belongs. This is not sur- 
prising since the way in which a policy-maker deals 
with a particular foreign policy problem can indeed 
have important consequences for his personal well- 
being and political fortunes: thus, it can: 

% satisfy or frustrate personal values held by the 
policy-maker; 

% provide an outlet for expressing his deep- 
seated motives and impulses; 

% obtain approval or disapproval from those 
who are significant figures in his life; 

% enhance or damage his self-esteem; 

% advance or set back his career prospects; 

* strengthen or weaken his bureaucratic re- 
sources. 

At times the policy-maker’s personal stakes in a 
foreign policy issue may lead him in the same direc- 
tion as his objective conception of where the na- 
tional interest lies. But often, whether he is aware 
of his personal motives and interests or attempts to 
repress such awareness, they add to the problem of 
value-complexity and exacerbate his value conflicts. 
As a result, the dilemma of choice the decision- 
maker experiences can become accentuated, and 
the value trade-off problem he faces in trying to 

l The concept of “value extension” is taken from the valuable 
discussion of constraints on rational decision-making in John D. 

Steinbruner, The Cybernetic Theory of Decision , Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. 
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decide what to do may become even more difficult. 
Finally, the decision-maker may be willing or un- 
willing, able or unable, to prevent his personal mo- 
tives and interests from affecting his perception of 
the policy problem and his judgment in dealing 
with it. 

“Uncertainty," as the term is used here, refers to 
the lack of adequate information about the situation 
at hand and/or the inadequacy of available general 
knowledge needed for assessing the expected out- 
comes of different courses of action. Uncertainty 
complicates the task of making good assessments of 
the problem facing the decision-maker and the ad- 
ditional task of deciding how to deal with it. In the 
face of uncertainty the decision-maker has difficulty 
in making reliable cost-benefit appraisals of the al- 
ternative courses of action under consideration. He 
is faced with the necessity of choosing from among 
the options without a firm basis for confidence in 
his judgment. Uncertainty of this kind adds to the 
stress of decision-making. This is an important con- 
sideration to keep in mind when focussing upon 
emotional and psychological factors that can affect 
decision-making. Some of the ways available to in- 
dividuals and organizations for coping with stress 
induced by uncertainty can seriously degrade the 
quality and effectiveness of the decisions that 
emerge. 

Together, the presence of value-complexity and 
uncertainty impose severe limits on the possibility 
of raising policy-making to the level of rationality 
associated with models of “pure" rationality in de- 
cision theory . 2 Very often, both value-complexity 
and uncertainty are present in a problem which the 
policy-maker is trying to decide. For purposes of 
analysis and presentation, however, we shall deal 
with them separately in this chapter. 

B. Dealing with Value-Complexity 

There are, as decision theorists have emphasized, 
analytical ways of dealing with value-complexity in 
choice situations in order to strive for as “efficient" 
and acceptable a solution to such problems as pos- 
sible. We shall not review this technical literature 
here, nor attempt to judge how germane it is for 
different types of foreign policy problems. Such 
analytical techniques may be relevant in principle 
but, for various reasons, difficult to apply in prac- 
tice in the settings in which foreign policy decisions 

are made. Besides, decision-makers often do not 

» 

2 For useful discussions of these cognitive limits on rational 
choice and some of their implications in the arena of political 
decision-making, see for example, James G. March and Herbert 
A. Simon, Organizations (New York: Wiley, 1958); and Charles E, 
Lindblom, “The Science of ‘Muddling Through’,” Public Ad- 
ministration Quarterly , Vol. 29 (Spring 1959), pp. 79-88. 





behave in dealing with value-complexity as decision 
theorists say they should. 

For whatever set of reasons, the decision-maker 
may find that an analytical approach does not en- 
able him to maximize all the values and interests 
engaged by a given policy issue. He may search for, 
but be unable to find, a course of action that prom- 
ises to safeguard all of the multiple stakes aroused 
for him by that issue. Faced with this dilemma, he 
may attempt to deal with it strategically as, for ex- 
ample, by assigning higher priority to achieving 
some of the values and interests at stake and by 
utilizing available information and analytical skills 
as best he can for this purpose. But even a strategic 
approach for dealing with difficult value trade-offs 
may not be wholly successful and may result in the 
decision-maker experiencing considerable frustra- 
tion, anxiety, self-doubts, etc. To cope with the en- 
suing emotional stress, he may react defensively in 
ways that may further prejudice the possibilities for 
a more satisfactory response to the policy problem. 
In sum, the decision-maker may deal with value- 
complexity analytically and strategically; or he may 
resort to defensive psychological modes of coping 
with the emotional stress of being faced by difficult 
value trade-off problems. It is also possible that his 
response will include elements of both analytical- 
strategic and defensive modes of coping. 

It is useful to distinguish three different ways in 
which a policy-maker may attempt to deal with the 
malaise associated with value-complexity. First, he 
may resolve the value conflict, at least in his own 
mind, by devising a course of action that constitutes 
either a genuinely creative analytical solution to the 
problem or a spurious and illusory resolution of it 
that may also be psychologically comforting even 
though analytically defective. A second way is to 
accept the value conflict as unavoidable and to face 
up to the need to make the difficult trade-off choice 
as part of one’s role requirements as a decision- 
maker. This, too, can be psychologically comfort- 
ing; but whether the decision-maker is correct in 
perceiving the value conflict as unavoidable and 
whether he deals adequately with the trade-off is 
another matter. Finally, the decision-maker may 
seek to avoid a value conflict by denying its exis- 
tence or playing down its importance. This strictly 
defensive mode of coping may succeed in reducing 
or banishing psychological stress, but it may do so 
only at the cost of markedly impairing information 
processing and appraisal. Let us examine these 
three modes of dealing with value-complexity more 
closely. 

1. VALUE-CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

This way of dealing with value-complexity takes 
the form of attempting to satisfy, to some extent at 


least, all of the competing values and interests of 
which one is aware. This is usually a formidable 
task, if not an impossible one. But, if the policy- 
maker is successful in doing so, the rewards are 
considerable; not only does he achieve a high qual- 
ity decision, he derives inner psychological satisfac- 
tion from doing so and may also expect political 
benefits from satisfying many different constituen- 
cies. Particularly in a democracy or in a pluralistic 
policy-making system the executive is under strong 
temptation and indeed often under strong political 
pressure to try to reconcile conflicting values 
imbedded in an issue he must decide. In these cir- 
cumstances, the inventive executive may indeed 
come up with a creative, novel option that genu- 
inely resolves the apparent value conflict, demon- 
strating thereby that the values in question were 
really congruent. More often, the best that can be 
done is the lesser, but still significant achievement 
of reconciling the value conflict through some kind 
of compromise. The weaker solution of value com- 
promise may result in a policy that sacrifices the 
quality of the decision for greater acceptability. 

The resolution of value conflict may be attained 
in one of two ways: (1) by inventing a single policy 
that yields some satisfaction for each of the multiple 
interests and values at stake; or (2) by staging or 
scheduling satisfaction for these values/interests 
via a series of separate actions or policies over a 
longer period of time. In the latter case, the policy- 
maker realizes that the value trade-off problem 
cannot be avoided entirely. His initial action is de- 
signed to promote only some of the competing va- 
lues/interests; he may try to promote the remaining 
values/interests damaged or neglected by his initial 
policy by additional actions shortly thereafter. This 
type of “scheduling” may prove to be beneficial or 
damaging to foreign policy objectives, depending 

on circumstances and the perspicacity of the policy- 
maker. Inept “scheduling”, of course, may produce 
a policy that is incoherent and inconsistent. 

We have to recognize that, however effective in 
relieving the policy-makers psychological stress, 
efforts to resolve value conflicts may in fact be un- 
realistic, spurious, and illusory. Some value con- 
flicts simply cannot be resolved. Efforts to do so 
may actually impede the search for effective poli- 
cies, resulting in highly questionable compromises 
of all or most of the values imbedded in the issue. 
A decision-maker who impulsively or rigidly strives 
to resolve or reconcile value conflicts shirks thereby 
his responsibility to determine value priorities and 
to make reasoned trade-off choices. Thus, while 
value-conflict resolution is the best strategy when it 
is possible and skillfully done, it is often not feasible 
and other strategies for dealing with the problem 
posed by conflicting values are then preferable. 



2. VALUE-CONFLICT ACCEPTANCE 

In this way of dealing with a complex mix of 
values the decision-maker faces up to the fact that 
a difficult choice among them must be made. It is 
important, however, that he should not determine 
value priorities prematurely; rather, he should main- 
tain unimpaired receptivity to information that il- 
luminates the full range of values imbedded in the 
issue. Only then should he proceed to make a rea- 
soned, conscientious determination of value priori- 
ties in order to resolve the trade-off problem that 
confronts him. 

To do so requires the policy-maker to accept the 
fact that he has to put aside or give lesser weight to 
some salient values and interests in order to ad- 
vance those judged to be of greater importance or, 
at least, those with the greatest chance of being 
realized in the situation at hand. Ideally, he does so 
without engaging in a fruitless effort to achieve a 
genuine, full resolution of the value conflict or re- 
sorting to defensive psychological mechanisms of 
denying or minimizing the conflict. 

Some decision-makers are evidently better able 
than others to deal with value conflicts in this man- 
ner. It is, of course, one of the major role tasks of 
a leader that he accept the responsibility to make 
difficult trade-off choices of this kind. Harry Tru- 
man appears to have been unusually successful in 
avoiding the stresses of decision-making by identi- 
fying with this leadership requirement. Identifica- 
tion with the role may bring with it an understand- 
ing and acceptance of the fact that one cannot be an 
executive without facing up to the fact that there 
will be occasions on which one simply cannot make 
a good decision without sacrifice of some of one’s 
own interests or those of others. We may recall that 
it was Truman who made the difficult decision 
(which cost him a great deal politically but evidently 
not much by way of psychological distress) to with- 
draw U.S. backing from Chiang Kai-shek in 1949, 
and who later resisted strong domestic pressure 
(again at high political cost to himself and his party 
but without much evidence of emotional stress) to 
expand the Korean War against the Chinese main- 
land. 

By identifying with the role of executive and 
viewing oneself as being a role-player, the individ- 
ual may find it possible to make difficult decisions 
with greater detachment and also with greater sen- 
sitivity to priorities among competing interests and 
values. At the same time, being a good role-player 
may enable the individual to experience less stress 
and less personal damage when he is obliged to 
make a decision that sacrifices some interests. For 
then he may see these losses as an unavoidable 
consequence of fulfilling his role requirements, 
which oblige him to make the best possible decision 


that focusses on the most important of the various 
stakes at issue. Finally, by fulfilling difficult role 
requirements of this kind, as Truman did, the indi- 
vidual may in fact derive personal satisfaction — if 
not also the respect and praise of others — that bol- 
sters and protects his self-esteem. 

But, as with the first mode of dealing with the 
analytical difficulty and psychological stress of val- 
ue-complexity which has already been discussed, 
this second mode, too, may be performed ineptly so 
far as its impact on foreign policy is concerned. 
Critical in this respect is whether the decision- 
maker is correct in perceiving a value conflict as 
being unavoidable. As a matter of fact, he may ar- 
rive at this conclusion prematurely without adequate 
information or analysis of the policy problem. Be- 
ing a good role player, insofar as concerns fulfilling 
the requirement to make difficult decisions when 
necessary, does not guarantee good judgment; nor 
did it prevent Truman, who tended to be overly 
eager to appear “decisive,” from acting impulsively 
on occasion. 

In sum, the two ways for dealing with value-com- 
plexity that we have discussed thus far may be suc- 
cessful in relieving or avoiding psychological 
malaise, but their consequences for the quality of a 
leader’s decisions is another matter and can be 
either beneficial or harmful. This danger is much 
more pronounced when the decision-maker seeks 
to avoid a value conflict by denying its existence or 
minimizing its true importance. It is to this defen- 
sive mode of coping with value-complexity that we 
now turn. 

3. VALUE-CONFLICT AVOIDANCE 

To avoid or minimize the psychological malaise 
created for him by perception of important value 
conflicts an individual may resort to the tactics of 
ignoring or playing down some of the competing 
values and interests that are imbedded in the deci- 
sional problem. Defensive maneuvers of this kind 
have received considerable attention in psychologi- 
cal studies of decisional stress. A variety of psycho- 
logical devices are available to any individual for 
reducing his perception of a value conflict that 
would otherwise create severe stress. These mech- 
anisms are described in various psychological theo- 
ries of balance, consistency, dissonance, and con- 
flict. The two which seem of greatest importance 
here are “cognitive restructuring” and “devalua- 
tion.” 

In the first of these, cognitive restructuring, the 
individual finds a way of turning aside incoming 
information that calls attention to or heightens a 
value conflict. Thus, he may ignore, discount, deny, 
forget, or unintentionally misinterpret information 
about some of the competing values. In “devalua- 
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tion”, on the other hand, the individual down* 
grades one of the values or interests that he or 
others close to him hold. Doing so minimizes the 
value conflict he would otherwise experience and 
makes it more manageable, psychologically and 
analytically. Devaluation may lead the individual to 
reduce or abandon his identification with signifi- 
cant others who are going to be damaged as a result 
of his ignoring their interests or values. The deci- 
sion-maker may cut out of his consultations those 
holding the devalued values, or refuse to credit the 
information they put before him, or even denigrate 
them before others. 

Avoiding value conflicts in these two ways is more 
likely to impede information processing than other 
mechanisms that may also be utilized for the same 
purpose . 3 Thus, cognitive restructuring and de- 
valuation are likely to distort the decision-maker's 
perception of the full range of values imbedded in 
the issue and hamper appraisal of options that best 
deal with the multiplicity of values and interests at 
stake. 

Cognitive restructuring exemplifies a more gen- 
eral tendency displayed by individuals and organi- 
zations to see what they expect to see and to assimi- 
late incoming information to preexisting images, 
beliefs, hypotheses and theories. We deal in some 
detail with this tendency, often referred to by cogni- 
tive psychologists as “consistency-striving,” in the 
next chapter. Here we shall illustrate how consist- 
ency-striving may contribute to the decision- 
maker’s avoidance of value trade-off problems . 4 

Truman’s decision to use the Seventh Fleet to 
“neutralize” Formosa early in the Korean War pro- 
vides a possible example of how policy-makers can 
avoid recognizing a value trade-off problem. Tru- 
man and his advisors could think immediately of 
several good reasons for interposing the Seventh 
Fleet between Formosa and the Chinese mainland; 
but the historical record gives no indication whatso- 
ever that they recognized, let alone discussed, that 
other U.S. interests would be jeopardized by this 
move. The “neutralization” of Formosa involved 
the United States once more in the Chinese civil 
war. While offered as a temporary move, the use of 
the Seventh Fleet for this purpose set into motion 
a reversal of Truman’s policy of disengaging the 

s For example, after having made a decision that ignores or 
gives insufficient weight to some values the policy-maker may 
attempt to convince those damaged by his action that it was the 
right or necessary thing to do, or to demonstrate that he is a 
worthwhile person who is still identified with their interests and 
welfare, or to resort to acts of expiation or asceticism in order 
to relieve the self-disapproval or guilt he experiences as a result 
of having acted contrary to their interests and values. 

4 Robert Jervis deals with the phenomenon of “irrational con- 
sistency” and its role in denial of value trade-off problems in 
considerable detail in his forthcoming study, Perception and Mis- 
perception in International Relations. 


United States from the fate of the Nationalist 
regime which had fallen back from the mainland to 
Formosa . 5 

Choices are indeed easier when there is no need 
to consider value trade-offs. Avoidance of value 
complexity is particularly likely, as Jervis notes, 
when a decision-maker initially considers only one 
or two of the values involved in the problem at hand 
and comes to favor a particular policy for dealing 
with it because it seems appropriate for safeguard- 
ing or enhancing those particular values. Later, 
when he becomes aware that other important val- 
ues and interests are also imbedded in the problem, 
he may proceed to bolster his premature adherence 
to a favored policy option by finding questionable 
or ill-considered arguments for believing that the 
same action will also somehow safeguard, or at least 
not seriously damage, the other values and inter- 
ests. As a result, the process of information 
“search” and “appraisal” is inhibited and cut short 
before the decision-maker has examined the range 
of values at stake more fully and weighed the evi- 
dence of a conflict among them more carefully. 

Psychological avoidance of hard choices may be 
detected also in instances when foreign policy-mak- 
ers fail to recognize that the set of goals they are 
pursuing are in fact likely to be inconsistent with 
one another. Thus, for example, as World War II 
drew to an end American policy-makers were dis- 
posed to agree that the Soviet Union’s security re- 
quirements made it necessary for her to have 
friendly regimes on its borders in Eastern Europe; 
but, at the same time, American leaders also 
strongly embraced the idea of free elections in East 
Europe. President Roosevelt appears to have 
avoided a clear recognition of the likely incompati- 
bility of these two goals — and hence a dilemma for 
U.S. policy — by embracing the optimistic but highly 
questionable expectation, which he stated at the 
Yalta Conference, that free elections in Eastern 
Europe would result in governments “thoroughly 
friendly to the Soviet [Union] for years to come.” 
Roosevelt’s unwillingness to contemplate that East 
European governments formed via free elections 
might be hostile to the Soviet Union made it possi- 
ble for U.S. foreign policy to embrace what were in 
fact mutually incompatible objectives, thus laying 
the groundwork for further exacerbation of Soviet- 
American relations later on . 6 

5 For a detailed discussion see Joseph de Rivera, The Psychologi- 
cal Dimension of Foreign Policy , Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Co., 1968; pp. 85-94. 

6 This example is taken from Robert Jervis, op. cit. Of course, 
we cannot be certain of the psychological explanation advanced 
here for Roosevelt's policy. It is possible that Roosevelt was well 
aware that the East European governments might prove to be 
hostile to the U.S.S.R. but accepted that possibility as a cal- 
culated risk. 
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As this case illustrates, the failure of policy-mak- 
ers to perceive an admittedly difficult value trade- 
off spawns unrealistic policies that can prove dam- 
aging to the realization of either of the conflicting 
objectives. It is well to recognize that excessive con- 
sistency-striving is often abetted, as in the case just 
cited, by the political constraints under which poli- 
cy-makers operate. To face up to the necessity for 
choice can sometimes entail severe political costs, 

whichever wav the value trade-off is resolved. Per- 

* 

ception of value conflicts can be blurred, moreover, 
when — as is often the case when policy-makers at- 
tempt to assess the “national interest” — the values 
in question are vague or ill-dehned. Perception of 
value trade-offs can be muted also when the impact 
of the policy chosen upon the values in question 
will not be felt immediately and when the longer- 
term consequences of the policy cannot be reliably 
predicted. 

C. Dealing with Uncertainty 

When the information and know ledge needed for 
making an important decision is inadequate, this, 
too, can create emotional stress for the execu- 
tive . 7 Thus, in a pioneering essay on political deci- 
sion-making many years ago, three political scien- 
tists called attention to the need to look for the 
“devices” employed by decision-makers to mini- 
mize “the psychological tensions which accompany 
decision-making under circumstances of uncer- 
tainty and lack of complete information.” Continu- 
ing, they asked: How do decision-makers learn to 
live with the possibility of “unacceptable error”? 
And what effects do the devices used to cope with 
uncertainty have on their deliberations ? 8 We shall 
list and discuss briefly a number of well-known ways 
in which individuals deal with uncertainty in making 
decisions. Some of these devices serve to minimize 
psychological tension for the decision-maker with- 
out necessarily helping him to deal effectively with 
the situation. 


7 A particularly vivid example of the stress produced for an 
executive by his inability to cope with decisional complexity is 
provided by President Warren G. Harding. On one occasion 
Harding unburdened himself to a friend: 

‘John, I can’t make a damn thing out of this tax problem. 
1 listen to one side and they seem right, and then God! 1 talk 
to the other side and they seem just as right, and there 1 am 
where 1 started. 1 know somewhere there is a book that would 
give me the truth, but hell, 1 couldn’t read the book. I know 
somewhere there is an economist who knows the truth, but I 
don’t know where to find him and haven’t the sense to know 
him and trust him when 1 did find him. God, what a job!’’ 
(Quoted by Richard Fenno, The President's Cabinet, Gambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959; pp. 40-1). 

8 R.C. Snyder, H. W. Bruck, B. Sapin, Foreign Policy Decision- 

making, New York: Free Press, 1962; p. 167. 


1. CALCULATED PROCRASTINATION 

It is understandable that in the face of stress in- 
duced by uncertainty executives often find it diffi- 
cult to act. Indeed, some leaders go so far as to 
conclude that the best strategy of leadership is to 
do as little as possible, hoping that the problems 
that seem to require their attention will go away or 
find some other solution. 

Of the many executives in political life or in other 
sectors of society who have adopted this philosophy 
as a strategy for dealing with decisional uncertainty, 
it will suffice to take note of Calvin Coolidge’s well- 
known principle of “calculated inactivity.” As one 
political scientist has put it, Coolidge’s strategy in 
the presidency “was to ‘sit down and keep still’ in 
the face of problems rather than to confront them, 
to ‘remain silent until an issue is reduced to its 
lowest terms, until it boils down to something like 
a moral issue.’ If you see ten troubles coming down 
the road, you can be sure that nine will run down 
into the ditch before they reach you and you have 
to battle with only one.’ ” 9 

The philosophy of “calculated procrastination” 
may be surprisingly effective under some circum- 
stances, but it carries with it the risk that the execu- 
tive will be confronted by acute crises more often 
than would otherwise have been the case had he 
taken action on a timely basis to deal with emerging 
problems. 

2. DEFENSIVE PROCRASTINATION 10 

While some executives adopt the general strategy 
of “calculated procrastination” to deal with uncer- 
tainty in a variety of situations, many more execu- 
tives will resort to the tactic of procrastination only 
on occasion. It is useful in this connection to distin- 
guish between “rational (or calculated) procrasti- 
nation” and “defensive procrastination.” When the 
relative merits of alternative courses of action for 
dealing with a particular problem are clouded by 
uncertainty it may be quite rational to postpone 
making a decision if (a) there is no time pressure to 
do so, or (b) there is some reason to hope that more 
information and a better appraisal of the problem 
and of the options may be available later on; or (c) 
there is reason to believe that the situation itself 
may improve. 

“Defensive procrastination” occurs, on the other 
hand, when a person seizes upon the fact that there 
is no immediate necessity for a decision to escape 
from the decisional conflict that the uncertainty has 
created by putting the problem out of his mind and 

9 Fenno, op. cit., pp. 40-1. 

10 The discussion of “defensive procrastination” here and the 
discussion below of “hypervigilance”, “defensive avoidance,” 
and “bolstering” draw in part on the work of Irving L.Janis. See 
particularly I. L. Janis and L. Mann, Decision Making: A Social 
Psychological Analysis (forthcoming). 
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turning his attention to other matters. (Delegating 
the problem to an assistant or to a committee, in 
effect for “burial,” can facilitate defensive procras- 
tination.) A person who engages in “defensive pro- 
crastination” displays lack of interest in the issue 
thereafter, with the consequence that he foregoes 
further information search, appraisal, and contin- 
gency planning. In contrast, the person who en- 
gages in “rational procrastination” sees to it that 
active search, appraisal, and contingency planning 
continue. 

In brief, whereas the defensive procrastinator 
“leaves the field” in order to escape the unpleasant- 
ness of uncertainty, the rational procrastinator uses 
the time the lack of a deadline offers, taking steps 
to reduce the uncertainty that plagues the decision 
he will have to make. 

Examples of both kinds of procrastination can be 
found in the conduct of foreign policy. In the man- 
agement of conflict relations with other states deci- 
sion-making is often geared to externally-imposed 
time pressure, by deadlines implicit in rapidly de- 
veloping situations or deliberately created by other 
actors in the international arena. Viewed from this 
standpoint international crises may have a neces- 
sary and useful catalytic function in forcing foreign 
policy-makers to come to grips with and to decide 
difficult issues on which they would rather procras- 
tinate. A similar function may be performed, of 
course, by a variety of other events — for example, 
Congressional budget hearings, summit meetings, 
press conferences, etc. 

At the same time, however, several examples can 
be cited of the decision-maker’s resort to defensive 
procrastination when the time pressure and ur- 
gency that had initially galvanized him into address- 
ing a difficult issue was removed with the passing of 
the crisis. Thus, when the Taiwan Strait crisis 
reached a peak of war tension in March 1955 Eisen- 
hower sent a high-level delegation to Formosa to 
persuade Chiang Kai-shek to thin out his forces on 
the Offshore Islands. When the crisis suddenly 
calmed down, Eisenhower’s interest in the problem 
quickly evaporated. This despite the fact that there 
was every reason to expect that the crisis would 
probably erupt again in the future, with the pros- 
pect that Chiang’s heavy deployment of troops on 
the Offshore Islands would once again complicate 
U.S. policy. In fact, after the crisis was over Chiang 
proceeded to increase the size of his forces on the 
Offshore Islands without objection from Washing- 
ton. As a result, when tension in the Taiwan Strait 
erupted again in 1958 the Administration had even 
less freedom of action than in 1955. Again Eisen- 
hower sent a high-level emissary to Chiang, but 
with the waning of the crisis the salience of the issue 
declined and, once again, the Administration 
turned its attention to other matters. 


3. DEALING WITH UNCERTAINTY UNDER TIME 
PRESSURE 

We have noted that in the face of uncertainty 
imbedded in complex issues executives often find it 
difficult to act. How does a leader overcome such 
inhibitions? There are, after all, many situations in 
which the policy maker has to decide what to do 
even when the relative merits of alternative options 
are by no means clear and when he perceives seri- 
ous risks in any course of action. Self-imposed 
deadlines 11 and time pressures facilitate choice in 
such situations, but they do not by themselves make 
it easier for the decision-maker to cope with the 
malaise of having to make an important decision in 
a matter that is laden with uncertainty. What, we 
may ask, does forced choice under these circum- 
stances do to the quality of search and appraisal? 

Social psychologists who have studied decision- 
making under circumstances of this kind have 
noted two different ways in which information pro- 
cessing and appraisal can be impaired. One type of 
impairment results from “hypervigilance”; the 
other from “defensive avoidance.” The first refers 
to a panic-like state of mind that is accompanied by 
a marked loss of cognitive efficiency. The second 
refers to psychological devices used to escape from 
current worrying about a decision by not exposing 
oneself to cues that evoke awareness of a decisional 
conflict or dilemma that is fraught with potential 
losses. While hypervigilance is relatively rare, de- 
fensive avoidance is a highly pervasive tendency 
that is encountered in many different types of deci- 
sions whether in business, family affairs, or in poli- 
tics. 12 

We have already discussed one type of defensive 
avoidance, namely “defensive procrastination.” 
Another manifestation of defensive avoidance is 
what is sometimes called “bolstering,” a phenome- 
non that occupies a prominent role in the theory of 
cognitive dissonance and in related social psycho- 
logical theories. 

4. "BOLSTERING” 

“Bolstering” refers to the psychological ten- 
dency under certain conditions of decisional stress 
to increase the attractiveness of a preferred (or cho- 

n The importance of deadlines and the functions they serve 
has been stressed in the work of a number of specialists on 
organizational decision-making. For a summary of research 
findings see the Ph.D. dissertation by Lennart A. Arvedson, 
Deadlines and Organizational Behavior, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Stanford University, July 1974. 

,2 As Janis notes (in a personal communication), defensive 
avoidance is probably rare when different persons at different 
levels of an organization work independently on a policy prob- 
lem, insofar as this increases the likelihood that flimsy rationali- 
zations entertained by any one person or group will be chal- 
lenged by others. The absence of such conditions, on the other 
hand, is likely to increase the incidence of defensive avoidance. 
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sen) option and doing the opposite for options 
which one is inclined to reject (or has rejected). 
Thus, the expected gains from the preferred alter- 
native are magnified and its expected costs/risks 
are minimized. Similarly, the expected gains from 
rejected alternatives are downgraded, their ex- 
pected costs/risks are magnified. 

It is important to note that bolstering makes the 
decision-maker’s task of choosing what to do easier; 
it reduces the malaise of making a decision that is 
clouded by uncertainty. 13 It does so by “ spreading the 
alternatives ”, i.e. making one option seem more at- 
tractive than the alternative options. Thus, bolster- 
ing is accompanied by distorted information-processing 
and appraisal 

Bolstering can occur before a decision is made as 
well as, perhaps more often, afterwards. 14 Pre-deci- 
sional bolstering occurs when the decision-maker 
believes that a firm deadline for decision is ap- 
proaching and when he believes that he will not 
obtain additional relevant information of much 
consequence. He will then move towards closure by 
selecting what he regards as the least objectionable 
alternative, and then consolidate his choice by 
reinterpreting the uncertainties to make it appear 
more attractive than it has seemed to be earlier. 

It should be noted that the decision-maker’s be- 
lief that there is little time left to make the decision 
and his belief that no additional useful information 
can be expected may both be in error. In order to 
cut short the stress and malaise of a decisional 
dilemma he may rush his decision, thereby forego- 
ing the possibility of using the remaining time to 
obtain still additional information and advice. In 
other words anxiety and stress may push the deci- 
sion-makeF towards premature closure, cutting off 
search and appraisal in the interest of resolving his 
decisional dilemma via bolstering. Supportive bol- 
stering by sycophantic (or equally troubled) subor- 
dinates can aggravate this danger. 15 

It has to be recognized, of course, that bolstering 
can be of positive value to the decision-maker if it 
is preceded by search and appraisal that is as 
thorough as circumstances permit. Then a last- 
minute bolstering— one that does not cut short 
search and appraisal— can help the decision-maker 
to avoid suffering gnawing self-doubts that can fur- 

13 Bolstering also occurs when the decision-maker resorts to 
consistency-striving devices to avoid value trade-off problems 
(see above, pp. 15ff); the present discussion focusses on its use 
in dealing with uncertainty, as defined here. 

H This is still something of a controversial issue among social 
psychologists, with some of those associated with cognitive dis- 
sonance theory holding that bolstering or dissonance-reduction 
occurs only after a decision is made. However, Janis and Mann 
(op. cit.) present evidence that under certain conditions bolster- 
ing occurs before a decision is made. 

15 I am indebted for the last point to Lincoln Bloomfield (per- 
sonal communication). 


ther drain his time and energy. Of course, if carried 
too far in this respect last-minute bolstering may 
render the decision-maker less capable of monitor- 
ing the consequences of his decision and less in- 
clined to reconsider his policy on the basis of evi- 
dence that it is not working. 

A variety of rationalizations and other psycholog- 
ical devices may be utilized by the decision-maker 
who resorts to bolstering in order to achieve the 
comforting feeling that the action he is taking is 
likely to lead to a successful outcome. An incomplete 
list includes the following: 

(1) He may convert the genuine uncertainty 
that exists as to the likelihood of different out- 
comes into spuriously calculated risks to which he 
assigns probabilities; 

(2) he may distort the estimate of the probabil- 
ity of future events, exaggerating the likelihood 
that his action will lead to a favorable outcome 
and minimizing the likelihood of an unfavorable 
outcome; 

(3) he may exaggerate in his own mind pos- 
sibilities open to him for reversing his decision, 
should it turn out badly, or for limiting or cor- 
recting whatever undesirable effects it may have; 

(4) he may reevaluate some of the negative 
consequences his decision may entail by attribut- 
ing certain longer-range benefits to them; 

(5) he may engage in wishful thinking as to the 
likelihood that the risks of his policy will material- 
ize, if at all, only in the long-run whereas its be- 
nefits will emerge more quickly; 

(6) he may attempt to convince himself that if 
his policy fails, its failure will at least not be highly 
and widely visible or that he will not in any case 
be held personally responsible for its failure; 

(7) he may believe that even if his policy fails 
in the end, it will have done enough good to have 
been worthwhile. 16 

The shallowness of rationalizations of this kind is 
always clearer in the aftermath of a policy fiasco. 
Thus Kennedy and his advisers, heavily bolstering 
the decision to allow the Bay of Pigs invasion, 
managed to convince themselves that the United 
States’ role in the invasion would not become 
known. During the Korean War Truman and Ache- 
son bolstered their decision to allow MacArthur to 
occupy North Korea by assuming that, should the 
Russians or Chinese intervene, they would be able 
to reverse the decision or at least limit the undesir- 
able consequences. And in 1965 President Johnson 
and many of his advisers bolstered their decision to 
use air power against North Vietnam with the opti- 

!6 This seventh type of rationalization is suggested by Robert 
Jervis, op. cit., who gives as an example the argument of the type 
made by McGeorge Bundy in February 1965 for the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 



mistic expectation that a prolonged bombing cam- 
paign would not be necessary and that the war 
would end “soon.” 

5. THE USE OF AIDS TO DECISION AND 
SIMPLE DECISION RULES 

In addition to “bolstering”, which provides psy- 
chological assistance for enabling the policy-maker 
to come to a decision, there are a variety of cognitive 
aids that enable him to cope with the intellectual 
problem of deciding what to do in the face of uncer- 
tainty . 17 

Most individuals have learned to diagnose new 
situations even when the available information is 
ambiguous or incomplete. And most individuals 
have also acquired ways of choosing among alterna- 
tive courses of action even when limitations of 
knowledge and information exclude thepossibility of 
assessing the expected outcomes by applying a com- 
prehensive, rigorous analytic model. Let us review 
quickly some of the major decision rules and strat- 
egies employed to cope with decisional uncertainty. 

a. The use of a 4 1 satisficing ’ ' rather than an ‘ ‘ optimizing * * 
decision rule. 18 Because the search for a course of 
action that will yield the highest possible pay-off is 
often impractical, most people settle for a course of 
action that is “good enough”, one that offers a suffi- 
cient rather than a maximum payoff. Not only does 
the use of “satisficing” as a decision rule fit the 
severe limitations of man's capacity to process in- 
formation — and, only to a lesser extent, that of or- 
ganizations as well — it is also an appropriate way of 
adjusting to the fact that to apply an “optimizing” 
decision rule requires enormous quantities of infor- 
mation and analytical resources such as are often 
simply not available or could be obtained only at 
great cost. 

A distinction needs to be made between the most 
limited application of the “satisficing” criterion in 
which the decision-maker selects the first option 
coming to his attention that offers some degree of 
improvement over the present state of affairs, and 
“satisficing” after a more persistent search for an 
option that does better than others that have been 
considered. 

,7 The following discussion draws upon and elaborates the 
ideas presented earlier in A. L. George, “Adaptation to Stress in 
Political Decision Making: The Individual, Small Group, and 
Organizational Contexts,” in George V. Coelho, D. A. Ham- 
burg, andjohn E. Adams (eds.), Coping and Adaptation, New York: 
Basic Books, 1974. 

18 This simple (and widely used) distinction between seeking 
a satisfactory (i.e. sufficient and good enough) as against an 
optimal outcome was made by Herbert A. Simon, “A Behavioral 
Model of Rational Choice,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 69, 
February 1955. See also James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, 
Organizations, New York: Wiley, 1958, pp. 140-1; and Richard M. 
Cyert and James G. March, A Behavioral Theory of the Firm, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.; Prentice-Hall, 1964. 


b. The strategy of “ incrementalism . ” 19 Incremental- 
ism converts the “satisficing” decision rule for deal- 
ing with uncertainty for any single decision prob- 
lem into a strategy covering a whole sequence of 
decisions aimed at improving the present state of 
affairs gradually by means of small steps. The incre- 
mental approach recommends itself to leaders 
when they find it difficult to obtain agreement on 
longer-range objectives and when the knowledge 
and information needed to devise more compre- 
hensive plans to achieve them is in any case lacking. 
Under these circumstances a decision-maker em- 
ploying the incremental strategy will consider a 
narrow range of policy alternatives that differ only 
slightly from existing policies and aim at securing 
marginal rather than dramatic improvements. The 
strategy relies on feed-back as part of a “remedial”, 
“serial”, “exploratory” attack on the problem at 
issue — hence the description of incrementalist 
strategy as “the art of muddling through.” 

While the incrementalist approach may recom- 
mend itself to the policy-maker as a way of hedging 
against uncertainty and as a conservative strategy 
that avoids the risks of seeking more far-reaching 
changes, it nonetheless entails risks of its own that 
are not always recognized. The marginal improve- 
ments sought may be proven illusory or grossly 
insufficient. Incrementalism may degenerate into a 
costly series of trial and error actions that fail to 
secure a cumulative improvement in the situation. 
Reliance upon incrementalism may encourage poli- 
cies that attack symptoms and offer marginal relief 
rather than deal with root causes. There is, in brief, 
no guarantee that the decision-maker will somehow 
muddle through successfully. And, by focussing on 
securing marginal improvements in the near future 
the policy-maker may fail to see opportunities for 
larger gains by means of strategies geared to long- 
er-range objectives. Further, particularly in foreign 
policy but also in domestic policy, incrementalism 
can be dangerously myopic insofar as the actions 
taken to achieve short-term gains, as in U.S. policy 
in Vietnam, may turn out to be steps on a slippery 
slope to highly unfavorable outcomes. 

Clearly, then, some way must be found to distin- 
guish sloppy, myopic incrementalism from a more 
sophisticated variant of this strategy. To this end, 
several caveats seem appropriate: 

1 ’Charles E. Lindblom is perhaps the foremost expositer and 
exponent of incremental decision-making. See his “The Science 
of ‘Muddling Through’,” which appeared originally in Public 
Administration Review (Vol. 29, No., 2, 1959; pp. 79-88) and has 
been widely reprinted. For a fuller development of his views, in 
which he doubted that incrementalism was an appropriate 
strategy in foreign policy, see C. E, Lindblom and D. Bray- 
brooke, A Strategy of Decision (New York: Free Press, 1963) and 
C. E. Lindblom, The Policy-Making Process, (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968). 
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(1) Incrementalism is not a substitute for policy 
analysis that encompasses longer-range consider- 
ations and generates a planning context within 
which, then, incremental decisions are made. 

(2) The incremental approach requires criteria 
by means of which the decision-maker can judge 
the results of past decisions in order to make 
needed corrections in policy. 

(3) The strategy of incrementalism assumes — 
and requires! — that the decision-maker will re- 
tain freedom and flexibility to make important cor- 
rections of policy after the consequences of his 
earlier move have emerged. (This assumption 
often proves to be unjustified in practice — as in 
the case of Truman’s provisional decision to 
unify Korea by force in the late summer of 1950 
— for corrections of policy often have a heavy 
political and/or economic cost attached to them. 
Once established, policies often acquire a 
momentum that is difficult to control or reverse.) 

c. “ Consensus Politics . ” The policy-maker may de- 
cide what to do on the basis of what enough people 
want and will support rather than attempt to master 

the cognitive complexity of the problem by means 
of analysis. In the search for an effective decision 
there is often a potential trade-off between the sub- 
stantive “quality” of a decision and its “acceptabil- 
ity” to those whose support the decision-maker 
feels he would like to have or, indeed, must have. 
When the search for a “quality” option is handi- 
capped by the difficulty of calculating expected out- 
comes, the policy-maker may fall back on the deci- 
sion rule of “consensus.” In effect, then, the 
decision-maker by-passes the thorny trade-off 
dilemma between “quality” and “acceptability” by 
making the criterion of “acceptability” a substitute 
for that of “quality.” 

d. Use of historical analogies. Many thoughtful ob- 
servers have remarked about the universal human 
tendency to force the present into constructs of the 
past. Thus, “history does not repeat itself in the 
real world but it does repeat itself in the ‘reality 
world’ of the mind.” 20 

It is indeed striking to note the extent to which 
political leaders have attempted to follow the in- 
junction to learn the “lessons” of history. As the 
diplomatic historian Ernest May noted some years 
ago, “Eagerness to profit from the lessons of his- 
tory is the one characteristic common in the state- 
craft of such diverse types as Stanley Baldwin, Adolf 
Hitler, Harry Truman, Charles de Gaulle, and John 
F. Kennedy.” Each of these statesmen “was deter- 
mined to hear the voice of history, to avoid repeat- 

*°Davis Bobrow, “The Chinese Communist Conflict System,*' 
Orbis, Vol. 9, No. 4 (Winter 1966), p. 931. See also Robert Jervis, 
“How Decision-makers Learn from History,” forthcoming. 


ing the presumed mistakes of the past.” 21 

Our purpose here is not to call attention once 
more to the lessons of an earlier historical case or 
of misapplying the correct lessons of that case to a 
new situation which differs from it in important re- 
spects. Rather, attention is drawn to the fact that 
policy-makers often cope with the difficulty of 
comprehending and dealing with new situations by 
resorting to historical analogies. Thus, an earlier 
historical case that had made a particularly strong 
impression on the policy-maker becomes an aid to 
diagnosing the present situation and for deciding 
what is the best or necessary way with which to 
respond to it. Very often it is relatively recent his- 
tory-events that the statesman personally ex- 
perienced earlier in his life or which he experienced 
vicariously through contact with significant figures 
in his intellectual development — that provides the 
models or analogies to which the decision-maker 
turns most readily. Very often, too, it is the 
“remembered history” of his generation on which 
he draws. Thus, as World War II began to draw to 
a close and Franklin Roosevelt addressed himself to 
the peace that would follow, he was influenced par- 
ticularly by a desire to avoid the mistakes Woodrow 
Wilson had made at the end of World War I. As for 
Harry Truman, when the Korean War unexpectedly 
broke out in late June of 1950, he quickly oriented 
himself by viewing it in terms of its presumed paral- 
lel with the events of the ’30’s when the democ- 
racies had failed to act in the face of totalitarian 
aggression against Manchuria, Ethiopia, Austria, 
thus encouraging the totalitarian powers to go fur- 
ther until World War II broke out. 22 

The role that historical analogy played in the 
deliberations leading to President Johnson’s inter- 
vention in the Dominican crisis of April 1965 is 
emphasized in all accounts of the crisis. Fear of 
another Castro in the Caribbean strongly shaped 
the perceptions and judgments of American policy- 
makers on this occasion. Johnson probably acted as 
he did not because he thought that the probability 
of a Communist victory in the Dominican Republic 
was high but rather because he attached high value 
to avoiding such an outcome. In other words, he 
was unwilling to accept even a relatively low risk of 
a communist take-over. At the same time, however, 
the President’s known concern over the possibility 
of another Castro heightened the sensitivity of 
those reporting on events in the Dominican Repub- 

1 Ernest May, “The Relevance of Diplomatic History to the 
Practice of International Relations,” paper given at the annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Association, Septem- 
ber 1965. 

Jl For a useful discussion see Ernest R. May, “ Lessons" of the 
Past: The Uses and Misuses of History m American Foreign Policy (New 
York; Oxford University Press, 1972), p. 161. 



lie to any possible evidence of Communist influence 
and led to distorted information search and ap- 
praisal. Commenting on this, Abraham Lowenthal 
notes how pervasive the tendency is for policy-mak- 
ers to rely on historical analogies, ‘‘lessons of his- 
tory,” and simplifying concepts: “Policy-makers 
seize on evils they have experienced and wish to 
avoid in order to organize their information about 
events they do not have time to analyze from 
scratch . . . unfamiliar problems are discussed in 
terms of the familiar.” 23 

Other scholars as well have called attention to the 

* 

risks associated with the policy-maker’s reliance on 
historical analogies. Often the causal linkage which 
the policy-maker assumes to have been present in 
the past case is questionable in and of itself; or else 
he over-generalizes the causal relationship that was 
indeed present in a historical case and misapplies it 
to a new situation that differs in important respects. 
One way of avoiding these habits is to absorb the 
lessons of many different historical cases into a 
richer, differentiated theory that is comprised of 
contingent generalizations, i.e. the conditions under 
which a particular causal relationship of policy rele- 
vance does and does not hold. For example, the 
simple generalization: “if appeasement, then 

World War III,” should be converted into condi- 
tional generalizations: “Under what conditions is 
appeasement likely to lead to a larger war? And, 
under what conditions is appeasement likely to 
achieve useful foreign policy objectives without 
leading to a major war?” (For further discussion of 
the need for policy-relevant theory of this kind, see 
Chapter VIII.) 

e. Ideology and General Principles as Guides to Action. 
Other sources of relatively simple decision rules for 
coping with decisional complexity and the uncer- 
tainties that hamper calculation of outcomes are to 
be found in the ideological beliefs and moral princi- 
ples of the policy-maker. They provide a general- 
ized, deductive belief system which, applied to a 
particular situation, can help the decision-maker to 
cut through its complexity to illuminate whether, 
when, and how he should respond to it. 

Thus, for example, Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State under Franklin D. Roosevelt, had memorized 
as a youth a set of maxims from Jefferson and Glad- 
stone. “As I faced the stupendous problems to be 
dealt with abroad,” Hull wrote of his first month in 
office, “it gave me some relief and greater confi- 
dence to feel that I was strongly grounded on the 
fundamental propositions that should govern rela- 
tions among nations. I proceeded to assemble and 
classify these principles, all of which the President, 

J3 A.F. Lowenthal, The Dominican Intervention (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1972), p. 161. 


too, believed in strongly, and to make practical ap- 
plication of them at appropriate times.” 24 

Hull’s principles no doubt served to simplify and 
structure the problem of action he faced repeatedly 
as Secretary of State. Whether they also enabled 
him to exercise consistently good judgment in for- 
eign policy is another matter. Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., for one, wrote critically of the use to which Hull 
put his “principles”: 

“. . . often . . . they served as a means of avoiding 
problems until he could find an aspect reducible 
to his set of principles, or of disguising, even 
from himself, some of his less creditable impulses 
. . . Hull’s moral world was bounded, in other 
words, not by the facts or by original moral 
convictions, but by the copy-book maxims into 
which he absorbed both the facts and his emo- 
tions.” 25 

f. Beliefs about correct strategy and tactics . The prob- 
lem of action in the face of uncertainty is eased for 
the decision-maker by fundamental beliefs he holds 
about (a) the nature of international politics and 
conflict; (b) the extent to which historical develop- 
ments can be shaped by intelligent or misguided 
action; and (c) axioms regarding correct strategy 
and tactics for dealing with friendly and unfriendly 
actors in domestic and world political arenas. Most 
political actors have developed relatively stable 
views on many of these matters. These beliefs are 
part of the “cognitive map” which enables them to 
process information and engage in appraisals of 
alternative courses of action. 

The term “operational code” has been employed 
in referring to beliefs of this kind held by a particu- 
lar statesman or policy elite. But the term is some- 
what a misnomer insofar as it implies or permits the 
inference that a leader’s “operational code” con- 
sists of a set of recipes or rules for action that 
he applies mechanically in his decision-making. 
Rather, beliefs of this kind serve as a prism or filter 
that influences the actor’s perception and diagnosis 
of political situations, and that provides norms and 
standards to guide and channelize his choices of 
action in specific situations. The function of an op- 
erational code belief system in decision-making, 
then, is to provide the actor with “diagnostic pro- 
pensities” and “choice propensities.” Neither his 
diagnosis of situations nor his choice of action for 
dealing with them is rigidly prescribed and deter- 
mined by these beliefs. Rather, their function is to 

24 Hull, Memoirs, New York: Macmillan, 1948, Vol. I, p. 173. 
25 Schlesinger, “The Roosevelt Era: Stimson and Hull,” The 
Nation, June 5, 1948. As Schlesinger ’s essay indicates, historians 
often employ cognitive psychology to interpret the behavior of 
historical actors. Available historical materials contain consider- 
able data relevant for such analysis, but they are seldom studied 
systematically and with a more explicit theoretical framework. 
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simplify and channelize the task of processing infor- 
mation, inventing and appraising options, and 
choosing the action that seems best in the circum- 
stances. Stated in another way, these beliefs serve 
to adapt the actor’s effort to engage in optimal in- 
formational processing and in rational calculation 
to the complexity and uncertainty that are charac- 
teristic of so much political decision-making. 

The old Bolsheviks, for example, developed a set 
of beliefs which led them to employ a special kind 
of optimizing strategy in relations with opponents, 
both domestic and external . 26 It was unnecessary 
and undesirable in their view to approach the task 
of selecting the objectives of political action by try- 
ing first to calculate precisely the probability of 
achieving each of the alternative objectives that 
might be pursued in a given situation. Further, the 
old Bolsheviks believed that one should not limit 
the choice of objective to one that appears quite 
likely or certain of realization. Rather, one should 
be willing to pursue more ambitious objectives that 
were possible of achievement, even though the 
probability of a successful outcome was uncertain 
and difficult to calculate. By following these maxims 

one would safeguard against falling into an overly 
conservative approach to political action, typified 
by the tendency to pare down the goals of action to 
those that seemed highly feasible and likely to be 
achieved. 

Resort to an optimizing strategy of this kind did 
not imply neglect of risk and cost calculations. The 
old Bolshevik “code” assigned important limits to 
the preferred optimizing strategy. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the risks of pursuing ambitious objectives 
could be controlled by limiting the means employed 
on their behalf. (In contrast, in one influential 
American approach to international politics, a limi- 
tation of objectives was considered particularly impor- 
tant for keeping limited conflicts with adversaries 
such as the Soviet Union from expanding danger- 
ously.) 

There were, as a result, important differences be- 
tween Soviet and U.S. approaches to the calculation 
and acceptance of risks during the period of the 
Cold War. Soviet leaders acted on the premise, 
derived from the old Bolshevik “code”, that in the 
struggle to make important gains one can often 
accept seemingly high risks — such as the danger of 
war — so long as the undesired outcome is several 
steps removed in a possible temporal sequence and 
so long as, in addition, one can control the se- 
quence of events that might lead to that undesired 

* 6 The following paragraphs draw upon Nathan Leiles, A Study 
of Bolskemsm (Free Press, 1953), and Alexander L. George, “The 
‘Operational Code’: A Neglected Approach to the Study of Polit- 
ical Leaders and Decision-Making,” International Studies Quarterly, 
Vol. XIII, No. 2, 1969. 


outcome. These beliefs about correct strategy and 
tactics led Soviet leaders on a number of occasions 
(e.g. the Berlin crises) to engage in what they re- 
garded as low-risk, controlled-risk actions to ad- 
vance their interests as part of an “optimizing” 
strategy. To Western leaders and audiences, how- 
ever, these same actions appeared to indicate that 
Soviet leaders were engaging in high-risk actions 
and were indeed prepared to risk war. The risk of 
war, however, was in fact several steps removed; 
and Soviet leaders, applying their own approach to 
risk-calculation and risk-acceptance, could well 
believe that they retained the possibility of mode- 
rating their actions, terminating the crisis or redi- 
recting it into safer channels, should it become 
necessary to do so. 

It is clear that during the Cold War the two sides 
often operated with fundamentally different no- 
tions of what constituted a rational approach to 
risk-calculation and risk-acceptance under condi- 
tions of uncertainty. Interpreting Soviet behavior 
from the standpoint of their own approach to risk 
calculation led Western leaders and publics on 
more than one occasion to distorted judgments re- 
garding Soviet intentions and the willingness of 
Soviet leaders to incur high risks. 

Each of the six cognitive aids to decision-making 
that have now been discussed can indeed enable the 
policy-maker to cope in some way with the intellec- 
tual problem he faces when the decision he must 
make is clouded with uncertainty. The substantive 
quality of the decision is, of course, another matter. 
Leaving aside a direct answer to this question, let us 
consider instead the implications of the policy- 
maker’s use of these cognitive aids and simple deci- 
sion rules for his ability to benefit from the contri- 
bution that close advisers and the organizational 
information-processing system can make to his 
search for an effective decision. 

The first thing to be noted is the danger that the 
executive will resort prematurely to one of his fa- 
vored cognitive aids or simple decision rules — for 
example, a historical analogy or a maxim of correct 
strategy, a “satisficing” or a “consensus” decision 
rule — or rely too heavily on it in making his decision. 
The result may well be to cut himself off from the 
possibility of benefiting from a broader or in-depth 
analysis of the problem that advisers or the organi- 
zational information-processing system can pro- 
vide. Cognitive aids and decision rules may be in- 
dispensable, but they carry the risk of serving as 
filters that screen, channelize, or block the ex- 
ecutive’s receptivity to information and advice from 
others. The cognitive aid or decision rule an execu- 
tive leans on in order to reach a decision can easily 
serve to define in a narrow way his informational 
needs in that situation. He will tend to pay less 



attention or give less weight to available informa- 
tion and advice that is not directly relevant and 
usable with respect to the cognitive aid or decision 
rule he utilizes in order to cut through the intellec- 
tual complexity and “confusion” surrounding the 


problem at hand. This has important implications 
for the design and management of advisory rela- 
tionships and organizational information-process- 
ing systems. 



CHAPTER III 


The Importance of Beliefs 
and Images* 


While the subject of foreign policy generates 
many disagreements, most thoughtful observers of 
international affairs nonetheless do agree upon the 
overriding importance of some of its fundamental 
characteristics. Thus, sophisticated policy-makers 
and academic scholars alike agree that relations 
among states are shaped by the way in which lead- 
ers view each other and, more generally, by their 
beliefs about the nature of conflict within the inter- 
national system. The importance of such beliefs 
and images is emphasized, for example, by a former 
State Department Planner, Louis Halle, who re- 
minds us that the foreign policy of a nation ad- 
dresses itself not to the external world, as is com- 
monly stated, but rather to “the image of the 
external world” that is in the minds of those who 
make foreign policy. “In the degree that the image 
is false,” Halle warns, “no technicians, however 
efficient, can make the policy that is based on it 
sound .” 1 

The same point is increasingly emphasized in the 
work of academic scholars who, influenced by psy- 
chological theories of cognition, have been struck 
by the role that the subjective beliefs, perceptions 
and misperceptions of foreign policy-makers play 
in their decision-making . 2 It is useful at the outset, 
therefore, to remind ourselves of some of the basic 
tenets of cognitive psychology. 

♦In preparing this chapter I have benefited from the many 
useful comments provided by Professors Robert Jervis, U.C.- 
L.A., John Steinbruner, Harvard University, and Irving L, Janis, 
Yale University, all three of whom, in addition, allowed me to 
consult manuscripts of their forthcoming publications. Useful 
comments on an earlier draft were received also from Joseph 
Atkinson, Yale University, Professor Ole R. Holsti, Duke Univer- 
sity, and Dr. David Hamburg, Stanford University. 

All scholars who have addressed the questions taken up in this 
chapter are indebted to the seminal discussion provided a 
decade ago by Dean G. Pruitt, “Definition of the Situation as a 
Determinant of International Action,” in Herbert C. Kelman 
(ed.), International Behavior , New York: Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, 1965. 

1 American Foreign Policy, 1960, pp. 316-318; emphasis sup- 
plied. 

2 A number of policy-oriented scholars — in particular Lincoln 
Bloomfield — have emphasized the value of political-military- 
diplomatic games as a means of seeing political reality through 
the perspectives of other actors. 


A. Information-processing Viewed from 
the Perspective of Cognitive Psychology 

The fundamental tenets of cognitive psychology 
that are directly pertinent for this study can be 
listed briefly , 3 since, once stated, they are readily 
recognizable in everyday experience. 

First, the mind can be fruitfully viewed as an in- 
formation-processing system. Individuals orient 
themselves to their surroundings by acquiring, 
storing, appraising, and utilizing information about 
the physical and social environment. 

Second, in order to function every individual ac- 
quires during the course of his development a set 
of beliefs and personal constructs about the physi- 
cal and social environment. These beliefs provide 
him with a relatively coherent way of organizing 
and making sense of what would otherwise be a 
confusing and overwhelming array of signals and 
cues picked up from the environment by his senses. 

Third, these beliefs and constructs necessarily 
simplify and structure the external world. That 
such beliefs are indispensable was emphasized 
many years ago by the philosopher, Joseph Jastrow, 
in the striking observation that the mind is essen- 
tially “a belief-seeking rather than a fact-seeking 
apparatus.” 

Fourth, much of an individual’s behavior is 
shaped by the particular ways in which he perceives, 
evaluates and interprets incoming information 
about events in his environment. 

Fifth, information-processing is selective and 
subject to bias; the individual’s existing beliefs and 
his “attention-set” at any given time are active 
agents in determining what he attends to and how 
he evaluates it. 

Sixth, there is considerable variation among in- 
dividuals in the richness-complexity as well as the 
validity of their beliefs and constructs regarding 
any given portion of the environment. (These diff- 
erences are evident also in the way in which differ- 

s For a useful explication of developments in cognitive theory 
see Robert B. Zajonc, “Cognitive Theories in Social Psychol- 
ogy,” in G. Lindzey and E. Aronson (eds.). Handbook of Social 
Psychology, Second edition, Vol. I„ Addison- Wesley Co., 1968. 
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ent individuals view the international arena and can 
be of considerable significance in the conduct of 
foreign policy.) 

Seventh, while such beliefs can change, what is 
noteworthy is that they tend to be relatively stable. 
They are not easily subject to disconfirmation and 
to change in response to new information that 
seems to challenge them. Instead, individuals (in- 
cluding decision-makers) tend to down-grade dis- 
crepant new information of this kind or interpret it 
in ways that reduce its inconsistency with their pre- 
vailing beliefs, images, and theories of the physical, 
social, and political world. 

Eighth, and notwithstanding the preceding tenet, 
individuals are capable of perceiving the utility of 
discrepant information and adopting an attitude of 
open-mindedness with regard to new information 
that significantly goes counter to their current be- 
liefs. 

Knowledge of cognitive psychology is indispens- 
able for understanding some of the fundamental 
constraints on processing of information in foreign 
policy-making. While these tenets apply in the first 
instance to the individual qua individual, they have 
their analogues also in the constraints that apply to 
information-processing in small groups and organi- 
zations. There are, of course, additional sources of 
impediments to information-processing in policy- 
making; some of them will be discussed later in this 
report. 

B. The Impact of Consistency-striving 
on Information Processing 

Information processing for policy-making can be 
seriously impaired by the strong tendency dis- 
played by individuals and organizations to see what 

they expect to see (the role of expectancies or 
“mind-sets”) and the tendency to assimilate incom- 
ing information to pre-existing images, hypotheses, 
and theories. In this section of the chapter we shall 
consider the impact which “consistency-striving” of 
this kind can have on the quality of information 
processed for policy-making purposes. 

We must recognize at the outset that there is 
no easy solution to this problem, for, it cannot 
be emphasized too strongly, a pronounced ten- 
dency toward consistency-striving is inherent in 
human behavior. Thus, perception and interpre- 
tation of new information would hardly be possi- 
ble unless it were filtered through existing beliefs 
and frames of reference. One must be careful, 
therefore, not to apply the labels of “closed- 
mindedness”, “cognitive distortion”, “irrational- 
ity” in too facile a manner. For under many cir-, 
cumstances it is quite natural for an individual to 
strive to maintain his beliefs in the face of seem- 


ingly discrepant information that challenges them 
and, additionally, to attempt to maintain some 
degree of consistency among his beliefs. Organi- 
zations as well as individuals typically attempt to 
incorporate new information in ways that render 
it comprehensible within existing cognitive 
frameworks on which they rely to organize new 
experience and to orient the organization effec- 
tively to the environment in which it exists. 

Besides, we must recognize that the mind is 
called upon to interpret inherently vague or con- 
flicting data. It is often quite inappropriate to refer 
to the resulting perceptions and judgments as be- 
ing “rational” or “irrational.” We must be careful, 
in other words, not to confuse error with irrational- 
ity, not to infer from post hoc observations that an 
error or oversimplification occurred in policy- 
making that it was due to some form of irrational 
perception or judgment. It seems advisable, there- 
fore, to avoid using the term “irrational” (which has 
the general connotation that a person has aban- 
doned reality-testing, is totally lacking in sense, 
behaves impulsively or mindlessly, etc.) in referring 
to instances of consistency-striving of the kind dis- 
cussed here. 

At the same time, however, to accept the fact that 
consistency-striving is pervasive does not require 
us to take a deterministic and fatalistic view of the 
matter. That some manifestations of an individual's 
consistency-striving are excessive and possibly 
harmful in policy-making is something that he, or 
certainly other participants in policy-making, are 
capable of recognizing and possibly correcting. 
This way of approaching the phenomenon of 
consistency-striving has the merit of drawing atten- 
tion to the practical question of how to design and 
manage policy-making process in order to avoid the 
occurrence of those forms of consistency-striving 
that are likely to severely narrow, distort, or curtail 
information processing and appraisal. 

While it will be difficult sometimes even with the 
benefit of hindsight to ascertain whether a given 
instance of consistency-striving was excessive and 
inadequately scrutinized, a number of criteria or 
indicators can be identified as relevant and useful 
for this purpose. The individual’s striving for con- 
sistency need not arouse concern when his inter- 
pretation of new information is not clearly illogical 
and when the pre-existing beliefs he relies upon are 
adequately grounded in previous experience. On 
the other hand, the striving for consistency 
becomes suspect and demands greater vigilance in 
information processing 

(a) when the beliefs preserved thereby are not 
well-grounded to begin with; or 

(b) when the individual (or organization) relies 
upon inappropriate beliefs or irrelevant rationaliza- 
tions in order to ward off incoming information; or 

(c) when the assimilation of the new information 



into pre-existing beliefs involves violations of gen- 
erally accepted rules for treating evidence; or 

(d) when the individual fails to notice events of 
obvious importance that contradict his beliefs or 
theories; or 

(e) when he displays unwillingness to look for 
evidence that is readily available which would pose 
challenges to existing policy beliefs; or 

(f) when he refuses to address the arguments of 
those who disagree with his interpretation of 
events; or 

(g) when he repeatedly shifts rationales on behalf 
of his policy in response to new facts. 

From a practical standpoint these criteria are use- 
ful in and of themselves even though they will not 
always enable a historian to make confident post 
facto judgments as to whether consistency-striving 
in any particular instance was excessive. Thus, 
awareness of the criteria among policy-makers 
should alert participants to the possibility that the 
natural tendency to consistency-striving may be 
leading them or their colleagues into narrowing or 
distorting their processing and appraisal of infor- 
mation about the situation. 

For the policy-maker to discount a single item of 
information (unless it be an ultimatum or warning 
from the opponent) that challenges existing beliefs 
may not constitute very good evidence of harmful 
consistency-striving. But when a whole series of 
such items is discounted in an ad hoc , piecemeal 
way, there is a higher probability that the policy- 
maker is engaged in excessive consistency-striving 
that is likely to result in biased information process- 
ing. For one way to avoid the burden of a substan- 
tial amount of discrepant information is to refute it 
on an item by item basis, as such information 
becomes available over a period of time, rather than 
to face the implications of examining the larger 
body of relevant data in toto. 

Let us turn now to some historical cases in which 
consistency-striving appears to have impeded the 
search for and processing of information. Evidence 
of this phenomenon can be seen in the events lead- 
ing to the American intervention in the Dominican 
crisis of April 1965. In his detailed, scholarly ac- 
count of this crisis Abraham Lowenthal emphasizes 
the extent to which the Administration’s fear of 
another Castro in the Caribbean distorted informa- 
tion processing: “From the very outset, both Wash- 
ington officials and those in Santo Domingo keyed 
their questions and reports to the need to avoid a 
‘second Cuba.’ Because American intelligence 
agencies were geared to produce lots of data on 
Communist activities but were unprepared to as- 
sess correctly the configurations of non-Commu- 
nist Dominicans in this confused period, the picture 
they presented was bound to be unbalanced and 
wrong . . . There was a tendency throughout the 


week (as previously) to err on the side of magnify- 
ing the Communist risk, by reporting on all the 
possible connections of other Dominican actors in 
the crisis and by passing on to Washington all re- 
ports of presumed Communist plans and inten- 
tions.” 4 As a result all dissimilarities of the internal 
Dominican situation with that of Cuba prior to Cas- 
tro’s takeover were ignored. Thus, that a skillful 
and attractive political leader like Castro was miss- 
ing in the Dominican situation; that a popularly 
based guerrilla movement was absent in the 
Dominican Republic; that the Dominican commu- 
nists were weak, divided, and totally lacking in sup- 
port in the rural areas, etc. — “all these facts were 
forgotten, or probably not known . . .” 5 

Excessive consistency-striving on the part of Brit- 
ish leaders at the outset of the Suez crisis in 1956 
appears to have impeded the search for and proc- 
essing of readily available information. When 
Nasser seized the Canal, British leaders quickly 
adopted the comforting but erroneous view that the 
Egyptians could not operate the Suez Canal. Since 
almost all of the pilots who guided ships through 
the canal were European and were expected to quit, 
British leaders concluded that the canal would soon 
have to close. This prospect was so pleasing that 
they failed to inquire whether much training was 
required to produce competent pilots which, as a 
matter of fact, was not the case! 6 

The two historical examples cited illustrate dis- 
tortion of information processing created in the 
first case by the fears of policy-makers and in the 
second instance by their “wishful thinking.” In both 
instances policy-makers were in fact conscious of 
entertaining the particular fear or hope in question. 
What was lacking was sufficient vigilance as to the 
possibility that their fears or hopes might weaken 
their receptivity to relevant information. As Jervis 
reminds us, lack of awareness that one's beliefs can 
distort receptivity to incoming information can 
have damaging consequences for policy-making. 
Thus, what is in fact ambiguous or equivocal infor- 
mation in a given situation can be mistaken by the 
individual (or by the organization) as firm evidence 
on behalf of a favored interpretation simply be- 
cause it is not inconsistent with a pre-existing be- 

4 A. F. Lowenthal, The Dominican Intervention (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1972), p. 154. Robert Jervis (in a personal communi- 
cation) calls attention to the possibility that a ‘‘magnification 
effect” of President Johnson’s own preferences and fears may 
have occurred in this situation as a result of the way in which the 
intelligence process worked. Thus, because members of the for- 
eign policy organization knew of Johnson’s beliefs and prefer- 
ences, they may have gone out of their way to make sure that they 
did not miss any signs of Communist strength. 

5 Op. at., pp. 154-5. 

6 Example cited by Robert Jervis, from Terence Robertson, 
Crisis: The Inside Story of the Suez Conspiracy, New York: Atheneum, 
1965; pp. 94-5, 109. 



lief. Conversely, new information that is really 
unambiguous and unequivocal can be mistakenly 
rejected or down-graded as being inconclusive or 
implausible because it is inconsistent with pre- 
existing beliefs. Lacking awareness of the critical 
role his prior beliefs may be playing in evaluating 
new information, the individual may fail to realize 
that the incoming information is compatible with 
other interpretations as well, or that it provides 
only plausible rather than compelling support for 
the prior belief he holds. 

Distorted information-processing of this kind can 
contribute to an unjustified and dangerous lower- 
ing of one’s guard — as, for example, when warning 
indicators of a military attack are rejected as incon- 
sistent with pre-existing beliefs. Or, equally, it can 
lead to an unjustified and costly raising of one’s 
guard — as, for example, when an opponent’s fail- 
ure to cooperate is misread as further evidence in 
support of a pre-existing belief regarding his hostil- 
ity- 

Many historians believe that distorted informa- 
tion-processing of this kind contributed to the ex- 
acerbation of the Cold War. One instance of this 
can be seen in the interpretation American deci- 
sion-makers placed on the Russian rejection in the 
late forties of the Baruch Plan for the control of 
nuclear weapons. Ignoring the possibility that the 
Soviet Union, whether or not it entertained aggres- 
sive aims, would have legitimate reasons for finding 
this American plan unacceptable, some U. S. lead- 
ers regarded rejection of it as evidence of Soviet 
aggressive and expansionist aims. 

Consistency-striving plays a role also in enabling 
opponents in an acute conflict situation such as the 
Cold War to maintain basic images of each other as 
hostile and malevolent in the face of seemingly con- 
tradictory evidence. When one attributes “inherent 
bad faith” to the opponent, such an image can 
easily become self-perpetuating since the assump- 
tion of “inherent bad faith” does not easily admit 
of evidence that could invalidate it. Thus, when the 
opponent behaves in a seemingly conciliatory fash- 
ion there is a strain towards rendering such discre- 
pant information consistent with one’s pre-existing 
negative image of him, and this leads to various 
stratagems for discounting, ignoring, or discredit- 
ing that new information. 7 

Psychological tendencies of this kind made it 
more difficult for both sides in the Cold War to 
credit indications from time to time that the other 
side might be inclined to change some of its policies 
and attitudes in the interest of bringing about a 

7 Perhaps it should also be noted that one can become the 

victim of one’s “inherent good faith” image of an ally. “Good 

faith” images may be less durable than “bad faith” images, but 
they can also impede information processing. (Ole Holsti, per- 
sonal communication). 


relaxation of tensions and a search for accommoda- 
tion. Thus, after Stalin’s death in 1953 Secretary of 
State Dulles dismissed the conciliatory gestures of 
the triumvirate which succeeded him as “rotten ap- 
ples” intended to beguile the Free World. On this 
and, as Professor Ole Holsti 8 has shown, on numer- 
ous other occasions — such as the signing of the Ko- 
rean armistice, the Soviet acceptance of the Berlin 
Foreign Ministers Conference in 1954, the signing 
of the Austrian State Treaty, the Geneva Summit 
Conference in 1960 — Dulles interpreted Soviet ac- 
tions that did not conform to his image of an impla- 
cably hostile enemy as having been imposed on 
Soviet leaders by weakness. Dulles argued that it 
was the frustration and inability of Soviet leaders to 
conduct a successful foreign policy that had forced 
them into less aggressive behavior on these occa- 
sions. 

Similarly, Dulles’ conduct of the Middle East cri- 
sis that led to the Suez War in 1956 was influenced 
by a deeply-rooted conviction that the Soviet Union 
was economically weak. He regarded the Soviet 
shift to an economic offensive in foreign affairs in 
1955-56 as a bluff designed to force the United 
States into bidding against the Soviet Union and 
thereby spending itself eventually into bankruptcy. 
Dulles decided upon Egypt as the place to call the 
Soviet economic bluff and, partly for this reason, he 
cancelled the Aswan Dam offer the U. S. had made 
to Egypt. It was only in his final year in office, 1957- 
58, that Dulles finally abandoned his view that eco- 
nomics was the “fatal weakness” of the Soviet 
regime. 

C. Understanding the Opponent’s 
Perspective 9 

Many thoughtful observers of history have been 
struck by the frequency with which major errors in 
policy that resulted in avoidable catastrophes or 
missed opportunities can be traced to the inability 
of foreign policy-makers to view events from the 
perspective of their adversaries. This is a difficult 
task at best. Policy-makers often employ the criteria 
of “national interest” and “rationality” as vehicles 
for grasping the opponent’s perspective and for 
inferring the way in which he views events and de- 
cides what to do about them. To make this task 
easier for themselves policy-makers also slip into 
the simplifying assumption that the opponent is a 
single actor, thereby ignoring the complex organi- 

8 01e R. Holsti, “Cognitive Dynamics and Images of the 
Enemy: Dulles and Russia,” in D. J. Finlay, O. R. Holsti, and F. 
R. Fagen, eds., Enemies in Politics (Chicago, Rand McNally, 1967). 

9 This section and the next draw upon A. L. George and R. 
Smoke, Deterrence in U S. Foreign Policy: Theory and Practice , New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1974. 
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zational dynamics within the opposing government 
and the play of broader political forces that con- 
strain and shape its foreign policy actions. How- 
ever, neither of these two criteria nor the simplify- 
ing assumption that often accompanies their use 
provide a reliable basis for gauging the opponent’s 
perspective. 

1. THE CRITERION OF NATIONAL INTEREST 

The uses and limitations of the criterion of “na- 
tional interest” as a guide to foreign policy will be 
discussed in detail in Chapter VII. Much of what is 
said there applies also to the attempt to use the 
opponent’s national interest as a basis for under- 
standing and predicting his behavior. It may be rea- 
sonable to assume, as a general first approximation, 
that all actors in the international system are moti- 
vated to protect and advance their national inter- 
ests. But one must go on to recognize that the con- 
cept of national interest is not likely to be so 
well-defined or uniformly interpreted by members 
of the opposing government as to enable confident 
predictions of how that government perceives and 

will pursue its interests in any given situation. 

/ 

2. THE CRITERION OF RATIONALITY 

Attributing “rationality” to the opponent is 
hardly more helpful. The assumption that all actors 
in the arena of world politics can be counted upon 
to take a rational approach in foreign policy is not 
without some validity and utility; but it does not 
offer a sufficient basis for estimating how these 
other actors view events, calculate their options, 
and make their choices of action. Additional com- 
ment on the assumption of rationality is necessary 
here since policy-makers often rely on it to estimate 
how other actors will behave and many scholars use 
it to explain foreign policy behavior. 

To describe behavior as “rational” is to say little 
more than that the actor attempts to choose a 
course of action that he hopes or expects to further 
his values. But, of course, what the opponent’s val- 
ues are, and how they will affect his policy-making 
and decisions in different kinds of situations re- 
mains to be established. Moreover, foreign policy 
issues are typically complex in that they raise multi- 
ple values and interests that cannot easily be recon- 
ciled. Even for the rational actor, therefore, choice 
is often difficult because he faces a value trade-off 
problem. How the opponent will resolve that 
dilemma is not easily foreseen, even by those close 
to him let alone by those in another country who 
are attempting to predict his action on the basis of 
the rationality assumption. 

In addition to being complicated by value com- 
plexity of this kind, the opponent’s attempt at ra- 
tional decision-making is likely to be affected by 
uncertainties that render problematical his efforts 


to calculate expected outcomes of various courses 
of action open to him. These uncertainties stem 
from inadequate information about the situation 
and a deficit of the kind of general knowledge of 
ends-means relationships that is needed to assess 
the consequences of any particular option. How the 
opponent will deal with these uncertainties is not 
easily forseeable, and once again this limits the abil- 
ity to predict his behavior by applying the general 
assumption of rationality to his behavior. 

It is clear, therefore, that behavioral models are 
needed that will characterize in a more discriminat- 
ing way how each opponent approaches the difficult 
task of rational calculation in the face of value-com- 
plexity and cognitive uncertainty. In other words, 
the abstract model of rationality has to be supple- 
mented or replaced by an empirically-derived the- 
ory as to how a particular opponent tends to deal 
with the various constraints on rationality in his 
approach to decision-making. 10 Ideally, a good 
model of this kind would also recognize the possi- 
bility that genuine changes in the opponent’s be- 
havioral style might occur, attempt to postulate 
conditions under which such changes might occur, 
and specify appropriate ways for recognizing them 
in order to modify the initial model. 

It is not an easy matter to develop empirical mod- 
els of this kind and to apply them effectively. We 
may recall the difficulties U.S. policy-makers en- 
countered during the Cold War in trying to esti- 
mate the intentions or expected reactions of the 
Soviet Union, Communist China, and North Viet- 
nam, The results of this experience strongly rein- 
force the view that available information for es- 
timating an adversary’s behavior in a particular 
situation rarely speaks for itself but must be inter- 
preted with reference to a valid model of that ad ver- 
sary’s general patterns of behavior. Even when such 
information is plentiful, consistent, and relatively 
free of “noise”, correct appraisal of it requires hy- 
potheses about the way in which that particular ad- 
versary typically approaches political conflict, and a 
theory or model of that adversary’s behavioral style 
and approach to calculation of action. 

One’s image of the opponent includes an under- 
standing of his ideology, his “operational code”, 
and his mode of calculating utility and assessing 
risks. An incorrect image of the opponent can dis- 
tort the appraisal of even good factual information 
on what he may do. A single familiar historical ex- 
ample will suffice to illustrate this point. Prior to the 
Nazi attack on the Soviet Union in 1941, Stalin had 
ample high-quality intelligence of Hitler’s military 

10 This position is consistent, I believe, with the more general 
position advanced by John Steinbruner who argues that if one 
wants better behavioral models one ought first recognize the 
severe limits on what can be effectively modelled, and then at- 
tempt to build models informed by cybernetic and cognitive 
logic. 
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dispositions and plans. The Soviet leader, however, 
did not believe that Hitler would launch a surprise 
attack. For Stalin’s image of the opponent in this 
case encouraged him to believe that Hitler would 
almost certainly present demands and attempt to 
bargain before deciding on whether he needed to 
resort to force. Stalin, therefore, misperceived the 
purpose of the menacing Nazi military build-up on 
the Soviet border, believing that it was intended to 
set the stage for serious negotiations and coercive 
bargaining. 11 

Egregious and fateful miscalculations of an op- 
ponent’s behavior occurred more than once also in 
the conduct of American foreign policy in recent 
decades. During the Korean War rather good infor- 
mation was available for assessing the threat of 
Chinese Communist intervention in October and 
November of 1950. But that information was ren- 
dered equivocal when filtered through the incorrect 
U.S. image of Chinese Communist leaders. Incom- 
ing information on Chinese intentions was sys- 
tematically misinterpreted and minimized by 
American decision-makers for reasons that are as 
simple as they are fundamental. U.S. leaders miscal- 
culated because they failed to understand the frame 
of reference from which the Chinese Communists 
were assessing the significance of what the United 
States was doing in Korea. By failing to com- 
prehend the ideology and complex motivational 
calculus of the Chinese leaders, U.S. leaders mis- 
read Peking’s perception of the threat that U.S. be- 
havior in Korea was posing for it. 

Washington’s estimates of Chinese intentions 
were based on the faulty premise that Chinese lead- 
ers were calculating their interests in much the 
same way as U.S. leaders perceived Peking’s inter- 
ests. Since Truman and Acheson had convinced 
themselves that legitimate Chinese national inter- 
ests were not importantly threatened by the U.S. 
occupation of North Korea or by plans for unifying 
it with South Korea, they believed that Peking also 
saw it in this way or could be persuaded to do so by 
verbal assurances that the United States harbored 
only friendship, not hostility, towards China. 

As Robert Jervis notes, the U.S. misperception of 
Peking’s intentions in this case illustrates a more 
general tendency for actors to assume that their 
intentions, especially if they are basically peaceful, 
are as clear to others as they are to themselves. This 
results in an important obstacle to understanding 
an opponent’s perspective in that to do so involves 
recognizing that he sees you in a less than flattering 
light. 12 

Similarly, defective U.S. images of North Viet- 

11 For an analysis of Stalin’s miscalculation of Hitler’s inten- 
tions, see Barton Whaley, Codeword Barbarossa, M.I.T. Press, 
1973. 

1J For a more detailed discussion see Robert Jervis’ forthcom- 
ing book. 


namese leaders played a role in the miscalculation 
of Hanoi’s vulnerability to coercive military pres- 
sure. Underestimating Hanoi’s motivation and the 
strength of its commitment to its objectives, some 
American leaders assumed that the North Viet- 
namese would not risk destruction of their new in- 
dustrial facilities by U.S. bombing. 

Even a reasonably good model of the opponent’s 
behavioral style, however, does not insure correct 
interpretation of his intentions in any given situa- 
tion. By 1962 U.S. analysts had developed consid- 
erable insight into patterns of Soviet behavior; 
nonetheless, they were taken by surprise by the 
Soviet deployment of missiles into Cuba. The U.S. 
failure to give credence to the possibility of a mis- 
sile deployment can be traced to a number of fac- 
tors, among them a faulty assessment of the risk 
calculations that had accompanied the Soviet deci- 
sion to put missiles into Cuba. American analysts 
erred in assuming that Soviet leaders would regard 
such a deployment as a high-risk venture and, there- 
fore, would forego it. However, Soviet leaders evi- 
dently convinced themselves that the missile de- 
ployment was a calculable, controllable low-risk 
strategy. 

The inability of U.S. leaders to sense correctly 
the Soviet approach to the calculation and accept- 
ance of risks had been, in fact, a chronic problem 
from the beginning of the Cold War. In latejune of 
1948, despite considerable warning, American 
leaders were taken by surprise by the Soviet block- 
ade of allied ground access to West Berlin. Most 
American officials had believed that Soviet leaders 
would surely recognize that a move against West 
Berlin would constitute a high-risk venture, and 
hence that Moscow would reject it as posing an 
unacceptable risk. From the perspective of the Sovi- 
ets, however, their action was a well-calculated, 
controllable low risk. 

Once the blockade of West Berlin was imposed, 
Truman displayed considerably more caution in his 
response than other officials thought necessary. 
Truman’s caution, it may be noted, stemmed partly 
from his image of the opponent. Unlike some of his 
advisers, who tended to perceive the Soviet Union 
as something of a neighborhood bully, full of tough 
talk and menacing gestures until challenged, Tru- 
man and others of his advisers saw the USSR as a 
wily adversary — deceitful to be sure, but also unsta- 
ble and, worst of all, unpredictable! (Secretary of 
Defense Robert Lovett remarked that the heads of 
Soviet leaders were “full of bubbles.’’) Given his 
image of the opponent, Truman disagreed with 
“hard-line” advisers who believed that the Soviets 
would not run any risk of World War III until they 
were ready for it. For his part, Truman believed that 
Moscow was willing to “risk a military incident” 
during the crisis to test U.S. “firmness and pa- 
tience.” In his view it was possible that Soviet lead- 
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ers might even be looking for a pretext to begin a 
war. Thus, different images of the Soviet opponent 
among American policy-makers at this time pro- 
duced divergent perceptions not only of Moscow’s 
intentions and its willingness to accept high risks, 
but also of the utility and risks of different measures 
the United States might take to maintain itself in 
West Berlin. 

Divergent images of the Soviet opponent also 
underlay a major policy disagreement among Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s advisers during the Berlin crisis in 
1961. Dean Acheson’s diagnosis of the threat and 
his recommendations typified the “hard-line” view 
shared by other important advisers as well. The 
essence of this position was that the Soviets were 
engaged in an offensive move in Berlin that posed 
serious dangers to the entire Western position in 
Europe. For the Western powers to offer to negoti- 
ate or to present an image of flexibility in the face 
of Khrushchev’s deadline for concessions, the 
“hardline” school argued, was to encourage the 
Soviets to press for the greatest possible realization 
of their far-reaching objectives. 

Opposed to the firm stand advocated by these 
advisers was a “soft-line” position advocated by 
other Kennedy advisers, including Ambassadors 
Harriman and Thompson. They believed that the 
Soviets were engaged in an essentially defensive op- 
eration in Berlin, aimed at consolidating their con- 
trol over Eastern Europe. These advisers urged 
Kennedy to undertake active negotiations immedi- 
ately in order to avoid a dangerous confrontation 
and also as a means of conveying to Moscow that 
the West was willing to reduce the irritants which 
West Berlin no doubt imposed on Soviet interests 
in East Europe. Fearing that the intransigent posi- 
tion advocated by the “hard-line” school could lead 
the Soviets to make desperate moves, advocates of 
the softer-line favored immediate negotiations in 
order to assure the Soviets that their legitimate, 
minimum security interests would be respected. To 
the “soft-line” school it appeared that the expan- 
sionist thrust of Soviet foreign policy, if indeed it 
had been as virulent as had been feared, was moder- 
ating, and that Moscow was acting increasingly out 
of “nationalist” and “defensive” motives. 

We have looked at a number of cases in which 
American policy-makers held differing views as to 
whether and to what extent the adversary was ag- 
gressive. Such disagreements, as we have shown, 
underlie many policy disputes over foreign pol- 
icy. 13 It should be further noted that participants in 
these policy debates may not be fully aware of the 
fact that their specific disagreement over policy 

13 In his forthcoming book Robert Jervis also emphasizes this 
point and gives historical examples from the policy-making of a 
number of countries. 


rests fundamentally on different images of the op- 
ponent. When this is the case, participants in the 
policy discussion may fail to come to grips with the 
root issue. Not only may the quality of the policy 
debate suffer as a result, the decision eventually 
taken — as by President Kennedy in the Berlin crisis 
of 1961— may be a muddy compromise that con- 
tains internally inconsistent elements reflecting 
both positions rather than a well-considered hedge 
against uncertainty as to the true nature of the op- 
ponent’s motivations. 

3. THE ASSUMPTION OF A “SINGLE ACTOR" 

In the effort to capture the perspective of their 
adversary policy-makers often “over-rationalize” 
the actions and behavior of the opposing govern- 
ment. That is, they slip into the highly questionable 
assumption that everything the other side does is 
the result of unified planning and highly centralized 
calculation. The other government is reified; its ac- 
tions are viewed as the product of rational calcula- 
tions by a superordinate individual. Moreover, per- 
sonalization of other governments is often 
accompanied by stereotyping them as friend or foe. 

While such a simplification of the image of an 
adversary lightens the policy-maker’s task of under- 
standing his perspective, it also creates serious im- 
pediments to information processing and appraisal. 
For to regard the adversary in the image of a single 
actor de-sensitizes the policy-maker to information 
that reflects the complexities of the opponent’s 
policy-making process. Clues as to the play of orga- 
nizational factors, bureaucratic politics, and domes- 
tic political pressures on the opposing govern- 
ment’s policies are either ignored or reinterpreted 
to make them consistent with the image of a highly 
centralized actor. What is actually the result of com- 
promise, bargaining, or uncoordinated actions by 
different participants in the other government’s 
policy-making system is misperceived as a well- 
considered action by a single rational actor. 

Simplified images of this type are to be found not 
only in the relationships among staunch opponents 
like the United States and the Soviet Union. There 
is disconcerting evidence that the same tendency 
operates on occasion in relationships between 
friendly governments. Thus, Richard Neustadt has 
set forth evidence of a dozen instances of misper- 
ception between Washington and London in two 
major crises: Suez 1956 and Skybolt 1962. “In ev- 
ery instance,” Neustadt observes, participants in 
policy-making on one side “failed to understand 
the stakes of the players on the other side.” 14 Thus, 
the positions taken by each side at critical junctures 
in the inter - state contest were defined by intra - state 

u Richard E. Neustadt, Alliance Politics (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1970), p. 115. 



bureaucratic politics and domestic politics. Preoc- 
cupied with the complexities of their own policy- 
making, decision-makers on each side failed to con- 
sider that officials in the other government were 
also constrained in what they perceived and would 
do by the exigencies of their own bureaucratic and 
domestic politics. Instead, each side engaged in 
wishful thinking as to how its ally perceived unfold- 
ing developments. “Each hopeful estimate of 
friends abroad,” Neustadt observes, “was grown at 
home ... in effect, these men saw what they had to 
see if what they felt they had to do stood any chance 
to work. . . .” 15 

D. The Problem of Receptivity to 
Warning of Emerging Threats to Foreign 
Policy Interests 

The trauma of Pearl Harbor sank deeply into the 
American consciousness and led to emotional 
efforts to pin the blame for failure to heed warning 
of the Japanese attack on scapegoats or knaves. In 
time there emerged a more dispassionate under- 
standing of the circumstances that had enabled the 
Japanese to achieve surprise despite the availability 
to U.S. policymakers of what seemed, in retrospect 
particularly, to be ample warning of the forthcom- 
ing attack. Objective analysts of Pearl Harbor and 
of other instances of surprise have pointed to ways 
in which this type of danger can be reduced; but, at 
the same time, they have drawn the sober conclu- 
sion that the possibility of surprise is inherent in the 
nature of the problem and can never be reliably 
excluded. 16 They have identified various mech- 
anisms imbedded in individual psychology, the dy- 
namics of group behavior, the ways in which organi- 
zations function, and the play of governmental 
politics that can hamper receptivity to and proper 

evaluation of warning. Only a brief discussion of 
some of the factors which can impede receptivity to 
warning can be presented here. 17 

Laboratory studies of difficulties in perception of 
stimuli provide useful analogies to the problem of 
receptivity to warning of emerging threats in the 
international arena. The results of perception ex- 
periments, however, do not encourage hopes for 
easy or complete solutions to this problem. Studies 
of a person’s ability to recognize a stimulus that is 
imbedded in a stream of other stimuli have shown 
at least three factors to be important: 

(1) The “signal-to-noise” ratio — i e., the 

strength of the signal relative to the strength of 

18 Neustadt, op . ciL, p. 62. 

Roberta Wohlstetter, Pearl Harbor: Warning and Decision, 
Stanford University Press, 1962. 

I7 For a more detailed discussion see George and Smoke, op . 
cii Chapter 20, “Response Theory.” 


confusing or distracting background stimuli; 

(2) The expectations of the observers; and 

(3) The rewards and costs associated with 

recognizing and correctly appraising the signal. 

One might assume that the stronger the signal 
and the less the background “noise,” the easier it 
should be to detect the signal. However, the task of 
correct signal detection is more complicated than 
this even in the laboratory and even more so in 
international affairs. Thus the results of perceptual 
experiments that deal with relatively simple psycho- 
physical auditory or visual stimuli indicate that de- 
tection of a signal is not simply a function of its 
strength relative to background “noise.” Rather, 
the effect of a signal’s strength on the person’s abil- 
ity to identify it can be cancelled out by the impact 
of the second and third variables mentioned above. 

In foreign policy situations, too, the decision- 
maker’s expectations or “set,” and the rewards and 
costs associated with his recognition of the signal 
may be more important in determining his recep- 
tivity to, and correct appraisal of, incoming infor- 
mation that points to an emerging threat. Not only 
the individual but small policy-making groups and 
organizations as well are capable of engaging in 
various psychological strategems for diluting or 
discrediting information that challenges the struc- 
ture of existing expectations, preferences, habits or 
convenience. It is well known that discrepant infor- 
mation of this kind is often required, in effect, to meet 
higher standards of evidence and to pass stricter 
tests of admissibility than new information that sup- 
ports existing expectations and hypotheses. As a re- 
sult, it is disconcertingly easy at times for policy- 
makers and their intelligence specialists to discount 
discrepant information or to interpret it in such a way 
as to “save” a preferred hypothesis or policy. 

The * ‘reward-cost” aspect of correct signal detec- 
tion can sharply reduce the policy-maker's recep- 
tivity to information of emerging threats. For to 
take available warning seriously may require the 
policy-maker to make new decisions of a difficult or 
unpalatable character; anticipation of this can lower 
his receptivity to that information. The policy back- 
ground at the time can further strengthen the ten- 
dency to ignore or downgrade incoming informa- 
tion that challenges existing beliefs or exacerbates 
decisional dilemmas. Thus, as is well known, once 
policies have been made within the government, 
they tend to acquire a momentum of their own and 
the support of vested interests. Top-level decision- 
makers are often reluctant to reopen policy matters 
that were decided earlier with great difficulty; for to 
do so, they fear, can easily plunge the government 
once again into the turmoil of decision-making. 

Psychological mechanisms of this kind have con- 
tributed to a number of important intelligence and 



policy failures. Among them was the Truman Ad- 
ministration’s pronounced lack of receptivity to 
available warning in the spring of 1950 of the forth- 
coming North Korean attack on South Korea. Had 
the warning been taken more seriously, the attack 
would not have come as a surprise. The time made 
available by the warning might have been used to 
weigh more carefully whether what was at stake in 
Korea warranted U.S. military intervention. If an 
affirmative answer to this fundamental question 
had emerged, then the Administration might have 
utilized the warning before the attack took place to 
undertake to deter the North Korean move. As it 
was, the North Koreans acted as they did on the 
mistaken notion that the United States would not 
intervene militarily on behalf of South Korea. Thus, 
the Korean War, with all of its fateful conse- 
quences, qualifies as a genuine example of war- 
through-miscalculation. It was clearly a war that 
might have been avoided had Washington been 
more receptive to available warning and acted upon 
it. 

Instead, information-processing within the U.S. 
policy-making system was impeded and distorted 
both by the existing expectations or “set” 18 of the 
Administration and by the costs associated with 
greater receptivity to incoming information of the 
emerging threat. Taking available warning seri- 
ously always carries the penalty of deciding what to 
do about it. In this case, it would have required 
Truman and Acheson to reconsider the earlier deci- 
sion they had taken in 1949 to draw a line defining 
U.S. security interests in the Far East to exclude 
Formosa, South Korea, and Indochina. The exclu- 
sion of Nationalist-held Formosa was part of the 
Administration’s policy of disengaging from the 
Chinese Nationalists. This was a far more contro- 
versial decision within the Administration and with 
the public than the exclusion of South Korea. So 
much so that a reversal of the existing policy of no 
military commitment to South Korea in response to 
the warning of a possible North Korean attack 
would have been politically inconceivable unless 
Truman and Acheson had also been willing — which 
they were not, prior to the North Korean attack — to 
extend a new commitment to the Chinese National- 
ist regime on Formosa as well. 

As this case and others show, the policy back- 
ground at the time warning becomes available may 
subtly erode the policy-maker’s receptivity to it. A 
similar misfortune occurred later in the Korean 

18 For example, American global security planning at the time 
did not envisage what has come to be known as “limited war.” 
The expectation, rather, was that the next war would resemble 
World War II and that the Soviets would not be ready to start 
a war with the United States for at least five more years. These 
expectations and other factors, only some of which are discussed 
here, are all part of the explanation for the “surprise” which U.S. 
policy-makers experienced over the North Korean attack. 


War. During September and early October of 1950 
the Administration eased itself into a commitment 
to occupy North Korea and to unify it with South 
Korea. But then, when repeated warnings that this 
would trigger Communist Chinese military inter- 
vention, came in, the Administration found itself so 
locked into its more ambitious war policy that it was 
disposed to dismiss the warnings as bluff. For to 
have given credence to the worrisome indications 
of a forthcoming Communist Chinese intervention 
carried with it the cost of reconsidering and aban- 
doning the war policy that had given rise to that 
danger. In this critical situation the Administra- 
tion’s wishful thinking encouraged grossly defec- 
tive information processing. The result was that, 
once again, Washington was taken by surprise when 
the Communist Chinese launched their massive 
offensive in late November. A new war resulted that 
neither side had wanted, one that could have been 
avoided had Washington not misperceived and 
misjudged the evidence of Chinese intentions. 

Similarly, in the spring of 1948, most American 
policy-makers refused to take seriously the possibil- 
ity of a Soviet blockade of West Berlin despite 
mounting tension and the fact that only recently, in 
March, had the Soviets imposed a temporary block- 
ade of Western ground access to the city. Some of 
the same psychological dynamics that interfered 
with optimal processing of incoming information in 
the cases already described can be seen here too. 
For U.S. policy-makers to have taken available 
warning of a possible Soviet blockade of West Ber- 
lin seriously would have carried with it the “cost” 
of having then to face up to and resolve difficult, 
controversial policy problems. At the time an 
American commitment to West Berlin did not yet 
exist. Officials within the Administration were badly 
divided over the wisdom of attempting to defend 
the Western outpost that lay deep in Soviet- 
occupied East Germany. Under these circum- 
stances, it was easier to believe that the Soviets 
would not undertake serious action against West 
Berlin than to decide beforehand what the Ameri- 
can response should be to such an eventuality. In 
this case, fortunately, while American policy- 
makers were taken by surprise by the Soviet block- 
ade, Truman managed to deal with the crisis with- 
out backing down or going to war. 

While this discussion of receptivity to warning 
has been necessarily brief, it should suffice to indi- 
cate that the impediments are numerous and that 
they cannot be easily eliminated. For this reason 
most specialists have urged that the problem of 
securing warning should be linked closely with the 
problem of deciding what responses are appropri- 
ate and useful in the light of the available warning, 
however equivocal or ambiguous it may be. While 
high-confidence warning is desirable, often it is not 
available. But neither is high-confidence warning 
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always necessary for making useful responses to the 
possibility of an emerging crisis. Recognizing that 
the responses a policy-maker can make to warning 
often entail costs and risks of their own, and indeed 
that some responses can be quite harmful, this ap- 
proach to the problem emphasizes the need to 
search for responses to warning that are useful in 
the situation without posing unacceptable costs. 
Even ambiguous warning, for example, gives poli- 
cy-makers more time to consider what to do, to step 
up efforts to acquire more information about the 
developing situation, to rehearse the decision prob- 
lem they would face if the warning proves to be 
correct, to spell out the likely consequences if the 
low probability warning proves to be genuine, to 
review their commitments and contingency plans, 
and — not least in importance — to seize the oppor- 
tunity to avert a possibly dangerous crisis. Thus, 
even ambiguous warning provides an opportunity 
to deal with the conflict situation and/or the mis- 
perceptions associated with it before it leads to a 
military conflict. 

Finally, we should note that this discussion of 
receptivity to warning of emerging threats applies 
also to information about favorable developments 
elsewhere in the world that offer opportunities for 
foreign policy-makers to advance positive goals. 
For many purposes policy-makers do not need 
high-confidence forecasts of emerging opportuni- 
ties in order to take some sensible measures to facil- 
itate such opportunities and to turn them to ac- 
count. Thus, for example, following the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 and the enun- 
ciation at that time of the Brezhnev Doctrine, poli- 
cy-makers in Washington (as well as other observ- 
ers) speculated that these events may have 
heightened Peking’s anxiety regarding a future 

Soviet move against Communist China. Was Pe- 
king’s anxiety over the possibility, which its border 

conflict with the Soviet Union could only have 
heightened, sufficient to make it interested in a de- 
tente with the United States? The point that de- 
serves emphasis here is that it did not require a 
forecast that could confidently predict Peking’s 
readiness for a detente to make it worthwhile for 
Washington to discretely explore and encourage 
the possibility. Sensible steps could be taken to 
reinforce and activate any disposition for a detente 
on Peking’s part. From the standpoint of U.S. 
policy, the matter of a possible detente was “action- 
able” even in the face of considerable uncertainty 
as to Peking’s readiness and conditional willingness 


to reorient its policy towards the United States. 19 

This chapter and the preceding one have iden- 
tified psychological impediments to information 
processing that spring from the responses individu- 
als make to the challenge of making difficult deci- 
sions. It is useful to be aware of the nature of these 
psychological mechanisms and the fact that they are 
pervasive. At the same time, it would be naive and 
misleading to suggest that if only our knowledge of 
these impediments to information processing could 
be perfected we could then hope to eliminate their 
occurrence. Rather, as we have sought to convey, 
the very processes of perception, cognition, calcu- 
lation and choice are subject to inherent limits. The 
mind cannot perform without structuring reality, 
thereby often oversimplifying or distorting it. Nor, 
as cognitive psychologists have emphasized, can the 
mind function without a consistency principle. 
Even if there were no other constraints on creative, 
adaptive policy-making, the operation of the con- 
sistency principle by itself would necessarily limit 
the flexibility and ingenuity with which an individ- 
ual can recognize and deal with the novel and com- 
plex features of foreign policy problems. 

As emphasized in this and the preceding chapter, 
error in the individual’s perception and judgment is 
to be expected; the very cognitive processes and 
psychological mechanisms that allow the individual 
to make decisions at all also help to produce error! 
At the same time, however, knowledge of the 
sources of error and, in particular, of the symptoms 
of inadequate information processing to which 
these psychological mechanisms give rise can be 
helpful. Such knowledge should serve to sensitize 
both those who participate in policy-making and 
those who address the challenging task of develop- 
ing better information processing systems. This 
should be of practical value in enabling them to 
design, manage, and operate the policy-making sys- 
tem in ways that are likely to reduce tendencies 
towards narrowing and distorting of information- 
processing. Possibilities of this kind will be taken up 
in Part Two of this report. But first we have to 
consider additional sources of impediments to in- 
formation processing that can arise from certain 
dynamics of behavior in small policy-making 
groups and in the larger organization. 

19 As we now know, beginning in 1969 the Nixon Administra- 
tion in fact did engage in a series of signals and probes to 
explore and encourage Peking’s interest in a detente. For a 
detailed account see Marvin Kalb and Bernard Kalb, Kissinger, 
Boston: Little, Brown 8c Co., 1974. 



CHAPTER IV 


Structure, Internal 
Processes, and Management 
of Small Groups* 


Many foreign policy-making decisions are made 
in the setting of a small group in which the execu- 
tive interacts in some way with his close advisers. 
There is ample evidence that the group context of 
decision-making can affect performance. At the 
very least, the interactions that take place among 
members of the group make it likely that the deci- 
sions that emerge will be different from what a sim- 
ple aggregation of individual preferences and abili- 
ties might otherwise suggest. The structure of the 
small group around the executive and the character 
of interactions within it shape information process- 
ing and option appraisal and, thereby, can signifi- 
cantly affect the substance and quality of the deci- 
sions taken. 

It is well to recognize at the outset that relation- 
ships within small groups can be structured in a 
variety of ways and that markedly different interac- 
tion patterns are possible. Depending on the form 
they take, group processes can have either a posi- 
tive or negative impact on the search for effective 
decisions. This point, long emphasized by social 
psychologists, has been made with particular refer- 
ence to political decision-making by Professor Ir- 
ving L. Janis: 

4< a group whose members have properly 
defined roles, with traditions and standard oper- 
ating procedures that facilitate critical inquiry, is 
probably capable of making better decisions than 
any individual in the group who works on the 
problem alone. And yet the advantages of having 
decisions made by groups are often lost because 
of psychological pressures that arise when the 
members work closely together, share the same 
values, and above all face a crisis situation in 
which everybody is subjected to stresses that gen- 
erate a strong need for affiliation.” 

•The assistance of Joseph Atkinson, Yale University, and 
Professor Anne McMahon, Stanford University, in preparing 
this chapter, which includes many of their own insights,' is grate- 
fully acknowledged. Helpful comments on an earlier draft were 
received from Professors Irving L. Janis, Ole R. Holsti, and 
Robert Jervis, and also from Dr. Thomas V. Bonoma. 


As Janis implies, members of the small group 
interact not only in order to deal with the substan- 
tive tasks of policy-making; their interactions also 
include efforts to deal with the emotional needs and 
stresses that can be aroused by the value complexity 
and uncertainty which, as was noted at length in 
Chapter II, are often associated with foreign policy 
decision-making. 

In this chapter we shall consider some of the ways 
in which structural variables, internal processes, 
and management of small groups can impede— or 
facilitate — information processing. For this pur- 
pose we shall draw, necessarily selectively, from the 
vast theoretical and empirical literature bearing 
upon this problem that has emerged mainly from 
the disciplines of social psychology and sociology. 
Despite its limitations, this literature is highly 
suggestive; it serves as an important source of in- 
sights and hypotheses for those concerned with the 
behavior of foreign policy-making groups. Used 
with caution, it can sensitize and assist both those 
who study policy-making and those who participate 
in it. 

First, however, we must recognize that laboratory 
groups, with whom much of the systematic experi- 
mental research has been conducted, differ in some 
important respects from real-world decision- 
making groups. The emotions aroused among real- 
world decision-makers stem from the perceived 
consequences of the difficult and often distressing 
choices they must make which may affect them- 
selves and their own individual career prospects as 
well as the lives of many other people; indeed in 
foreign policy-making, the peace of the world may 
be at stake. Decisions made in laboratory experi- 
ments, on the other hand, tend to mean much less 
to the participating subjects and to be objectively 
much less consequential in other ways. Moreover, 
laboratory studies usually employ groups of stran- 
gers brought together for meetings of limited dura- 
tion. The members of such groups have approxi- 
mate equality and, though leaders often do emerge 


or are designated by the experimenter, they usually 
have little formal or institutional authority. A presi- 
dential advisory group, by contrast, is comprised of 
members who have prior associations, and it meets 
over long periods of time under a leader who pos- 
sesses great authority, both formal and informal. 

Finally, the laboratory environment tends to be 
somewhat artificial, with extraneous influences 
eliminated and coping options severely curtailed. 
In short, although experimental studies sometimes 
do possess great verisimilitude for the subjects 
upon whose responses they rely, experimenters can 
never be absolutely sure either whether they are 
measuring what they intend to measure or whether 
the variables they choose to manipulate are the 
most important ones affecting the particular kind of 
behavior in which they are interested. Only when 
experimental findings coincide with further inde- 
pendent observations of behavior in natural set- 
tings, as indeed they often do, can we be reasonably 
confident that they possess sufficient validity and, 
therefore, that they are potentially useful in sug- 
gesting sources of impediments to information pro- 
cessing in actual policy-making groups. 

In this chapter we will examine a number of ways 
in which group decision-making behavior can be 
influenced by such social-structure variables as 
group size, membership composition, internal role 
structure, group cohesion and conformity, the na- 
ture of the tasks involved, decision rules and group 
norms, and leadership and management styles. 

A. Size, Membership Composition, and 
Role Structure 

Most real-world decision-making groups tend to 
be quite small — between two and seven members 
according to one study — and their size tends to be 
reduced at times of crisis, or when “crucial choices*’ 
have to be made. 1 This is true, for instance, of the 
foreign policy groups within the U.S. government 
that developed plans in several recent crises, in- 
cluding Korea (1950), Indo-China (1954), Cuba 
(1962), Vietnam (1965), Cambodia (1970), and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict of October 1973. 

There are various reasons why the size of the 
group becomes smaller when important decisions 
are being made, which we need not take up here. 
Let us turn instead to a quick review of some of the 
factors that affect the internal structure and interac- 
tion patterns in committees. The work at Harvard 

‘Richard Snyder and Glenn Paige, “The U.S. Decision to Re- 
sist Aggression in Korea: The Application of an Analytical 
Scheme,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 3, 1958, p. 362; also, J. 
James, “A Preliminary Study of the Size Determinant in Small 
Group Interaction,” American Sociological Review, 16, 1951, pp.‘ 
474-477. 


of Robert Bales (and others employing his research 
approach) suggests that committees whose mem- 
bers are focused upon a decision task form informal 
power-prestige orderings. 2 That is, members evalu- 
ate each other’s early contributions (or lack of con- 
tributions) to the discussion and form expectations 
based on these evaluations about the relative worth 
of each other’s future contributions. On the basis of 
these expectations, opportunities to participate in 
the discussion are differentially allocated by the 
members to each other. Thus, after a time, the 
members tend to be stably ranked in terms of their 
relative frequency of contribution to the discussion; 
and a member’s position in that rank tends to be 
related to other measures of influence and informal 
power in the group. For example, high participa- 
tors interrupt others but are not likely to be inter- 
rupted by others; they tend to get agreed with more 
often than others; and they have more control over 
the interaction process itself than lower participa- 
tors. Thus the members are functionally differen- 
tiated from each other both in terms of frequency 
of contributions and by the character of those con- 
tributions. 

It is important, therefore, to understand the for- 
mation of such role systems and to relate them to 
successful committee interaction. Approximate 
equality of interaction frequencies among the mem- 
bers is very rare and does not seem to be associated 
with committee success, as measured by either 
membership satisfaction or the quality of the deci- 
sion. 3 What does seem to be important is that some 
notion of “adequate representation’’ obtain, so that 
all members have an equal right to voice positive or 
negative reactions, to ask questions, and to make a 
suggestion which will receive appropriate reac- 
tions. It is difficult, of course, to know exactly what 
“adequate” representation means; the members 
themselves may well not know. Research suggests 
that successful committees tend to strike a 50/50 
balance between the amount of interaction in the 
form of questions and the amount in the form of 
answers and reactions. They also tend to have a 
ratio of positive to negative reactions of about two 
to one. Not only are too many negative reactions 
expressed by individuals within the group symp- 
tomatic of difficulties encountered in the process of 
deliberation, but too many positive ones also ap- 
pear to indicate difficulties. A very high ratio of 
positive to negative reactions may mean either a 
lack of involvement or that the members are afraid 
to risk disagreement. In short, successful communi- 
cation tends to be associated with the development 

*R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis, Reading, Mass.: Addi- 
son^ Wesley, 1950. 

9 This entire paragraph is based quite heavily upon the sum- 
mary paper by R. F. Bales, “In Conference,” Harvard Business 
Review, Vol. 32 (1954), pp. 44-50. 
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of a functionally differentiated role system which 
produces a widely distributed (but not equally dis- 
tributed) frequency of suggestions, reactions and 
questions, and a certain amount of disagreement as 
well as agreement. What these findings suggest is 
that improving the quality of committee decisions 
may require that less emphasis be placed on issues 
of leadership and more on identifying the composi- 
tion and interaction process of the group as a 
whole. 

Bales recommends choosing members who will 
tend to fall “naturally” into a moderate gradient 
of participation by virtue of their characteristic 
frequency of interaction in committee settings. 
Groups composed of all high participators may 
suffer from competition and groups composed of 
all low interactors may find themselves short on 
ideas . 4 He further suggests that the optimum size of 
a committee is four to seven, with five being the 
optimum number. Below seven, each person in the 
group says at least something to each other person; 
in groups over seven, the low participators tend to 
stop talking to each other and center their infre- 
quent communications on the few top-ranked men. 
This increases the centralization of communication 
and influence. Committees as small as two or three 
are also problematic, especially if there is a power 
problem among the members. In a two-person 
group no majority short of unanimity can form; 
each person can exercise veto power over the other. 
In a three-person group, the tendency of two to 
form a combination against the third seems fairly 
strong; thus it is hard for a three-person group to 
have an optimum amount of disagreement because 
the structure is too sensitive to disagreement and 
tends to an all-or-none extreme in its decision. 

Turning now to other possible consequences of 
having decisions made in small-group settings, it 
should be noted that smaller groups tend to have 
simpler role structures — that is, less differentiation 
of tasks, less division of labor and specialization 
within the group, and less formalized modes of 
procedure. As a result, there is less need of coor- 
dinating the activities of participants in small deci- 
sion-making groups than would be the case for 
larger, more complex policy-making units. Accord- 
ingly, more of the time and energy of the small 
group can be focussed directly on the problem- 
solving task. But the fact that relatively few in- 
dividuals comprise the decision-making group may 
also mean that fewer policy options will be consid- 

4 E. F, Borgatta and R. F. Bales, “Interaction oflndividuals in 
Reconstituted Groups,” Sociometry. Vol. 16 (1953), pp. 302-320. 
For a detailed discussion of the effects of group size within the 
size range 2-7, see R. F. Bales and E. F. Borgatta, “Size of Group 
as a Factor in Interaction Profile,” in Small Groups : Studies in Social 

Interaction, A. P. Hare, E, F. Borgatta and R. F. Bales, eds.. New 
York: A. A. Knopf, Inc., 1966, pp. 495-512. 


ered insofar as a smaller range of values, beliefs, 
and attitudes, and a reduced amount of knowledge 
and analytical skills are then represented or are 
available to the group. To enhance the perform- 
ance of small decision-making groups, therefore, it 
is often critical not only that a flow of relevant and 
timely information and advice be provided to the 
group from sources outside the group itself but that 
the members of the group remain open and recep- 
tive to it. 

Smallness can be beneficial if it means that the 
values invoked during the decision period are more 
consistent; hence, in this sense, the choice of action 
is likely to be more “efficient” in furthering those 
particular values. However, while value-consistency 
within the group facilitates choice of action, as was 
noted in Chapter II, this may be at the expense of 
ignoring other values relevant to the problem. The 
quality of the decision may suffer under these cir- 
cumstances. 

We should recognize, too, that in constituting 
small decision-making groups executives often pre- 
fer individuals who operate with a broader, less 
parochial view of the values at stake. The advantage 
of forming the group in this way is that such advis- 
ers are less likely to engage in bargaining in order 
to protect the narrow bureaucratic interests of sub- 
units of the organization. When decision-making is 
in the hands of a small group it is probably easier 
for individual members to convince each other or 
to change their own minds than it is in larger, 
more formal groups in which each high official is 
identified as representing his own department or 
agency. As a result, small informal groups may 
produce more examples of genuine persuasion 
and, because the participants know that persuasion 
is possible, the arguments may be better. (See also 
Chapter XIII, “The Collegial Policy-making 
Group”.) 

But while the broad perspective of top-level offi- 
cials may serve to improve the quality of decisions 
in this respect, the smallness and hierarchical posi- 
tion of such groups may lead to new constraints on 
effective problem-solving. For when decision 
evolves to the top of an organization there is some 
risk that harassed senior officials will lose contact 
with sources of information and experts at lower 
levels, and thus lack information and expertise rele- 
vant to the policy problems they are deciding . 5 

A related danger is that of “uncertainty absorp- 
tion” as communication flows upward in large, 
complex organizations characterized by hierarchy, 

5 Thus, as James Thomson, Jr. has noted, “The more sensitive 
the issue, and the higher it rises in the bureaucracy, the more 
completely the experts are excluded while the harassed senior 
generalists take over (that is, the Secretaries, Undersecretaries, 
and the Presidential Assistants).” (“How Could Vietnam Hap- 
pen? An Autopsy,” Atlantic Monthly, April 1968; p. 49) 



specialization, and centralization. Specialists on or- 
ganizational behavior have noted a marked ten- 
dency for the critical uncertainties identified in 
policy analyses provided by experts at lower levels 
of the organization to be left out, de-emphasized, 
or presented in an oversimplified or one-sided 
manner when summaries of these analyses are 
transmitted upwards to top-level officials . 6 The 
inadequacies of such summaries can easily rein- 
force rather than counter-balance the psychological 
tendency of policy-makers to deal with complex is- 
sues by squeezing them into pre-existing but per- 
haps inappropriate cognitive categories and reper- 
toires of action. 

To safeguard against these possibilities, the ex- 
ecutive may be well-advised to assign the role of 
“expert’s advocate” (comparable to, but more spe- 
cific than a “devil’s advocate”) to some one in the 
small decision-making group who is indeed well- 
qualified to appreciate the complexities of the ex- 
pert’s reports and whose function it is to make sure 
that the group does not oversimplify the analytical 
summaries obtained from specialists from else- 
where in the organization. Similarly, the executive 
could encourage members of the small policy- 
making group to check their understanding of criti- 
cal facts, assumptions, and uncertainties with ex- 
perts in their own agencies while the group is still 
deliberating and before the final decision is made . 7 

The smallness of a decision group can be harmful 
also if it leads to increased pressure for conformity. 
Small groups are likely to be more cohesive because 
they provide fewer opportunities for subgrouping 
and the intra-group conflicts associated with it. But 
cohesion implies conformity insofar as the mem- 
bers of a small group are inclined to reject dissident 
members who persist in taking deviant positions. At 
the same time, as will be emphasized later in this 
chapter, this danger can be mitigated in a small 
group in which the leader adopts non-directive or 
non-promotional practices with respect to the sub- 
stantive content of the decisions that are being 
made. 

It was noted earlier that the differentiated role 
system described in Bales’ work has the character of 
being a power-prestige ordering, and that this can 
have important consequences for the degree of 
conformity within committees. The probability of 
conformity is likely to be increased when the order- 
ing is affected by evaluations based on criteria not 

6 On “uncertainty absorption” see James G. March and Her- 
bert A. Simon, Organizations, New York: Wiley, 1958; p. 165. See 
also the discussion of “organizational pathologies” in Harold 
Wilensky, Organizational Intelligence , New York: Basic Books, 
1967; and Anthony Downs, Inside Bureaucracy , Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1967. 

7 These suggestions were advanced by Irving Janis (personal 

communication, and Chapter 9 of his Victims of Groupthink.) 


relevant to the decision and therefore not relevant 
to an accurate judgment about the relative worth of 
the members’ contributions. The evidence indi- 
cates that irrelevant status characteristics may im- 
portantly influence the internal role structure and 
interaction patterns within the group. Thus, mem- 
bers’ evaluations of each others’ general status 
characteristics (e.g., sex, race, age, education, occu- 
pation) may affect the evaluative expectations 
formed by the members and the resulting power- 
prestige ordering. Strodbeck et al have shown that 
this is likely to happen injury deliberations 8 and the 
work of Berger et al. indicates that this process is 
quite general whenever the members are strangers 
to each other and thus have no previous judgments 
about their relative competence with respect to the 
issues relevant to the committee decision . 9 In this 
way, irrelevant status characteristics can indirectly 
affect the quality of the decisional outcome. Mem- 
bers who enjoy high prestige by virtue of status 
considerations are likely also to be the high ranking 
members in the group’s role system. Low status 
members are likely also to be low participators and 
low on influence within the group. When such 
effects are undesirable, care should be taken to es- 
tablish the relevant expertise of each member, thus 
improving the possibility that expectations will be 
based on relevant evaluations. 

Torrance 10 studied decision committees com- 
posed of members of the military who held different 
ranks. The findings suggest that the military rank of 
each member very heavily affected the formation of 
the power-prestige order in the committees. High 
ranking officers systematically held high positions 
in the group’s role structure and low ranking offic- 
ers held low ones. Low ranking officers gave public 
agreement to decisions without privately neces- 
sarily believing in their accuracy and were more 
likely to be dissatisfied with the committee. The 

influence attempts made by low-ranking officers 
were less frequently successful than other mem- 
bers’, even when they had the right answer. This 
suggests that when committees are formed from 
members of a formal authority structure (such as a 
government), the members’ ranks in the larger sys- 
tem may well affect their rank in the committee in 
a way which is not beneficial to the decision. 

8 F. L. Strodbeck, R. M. James and C. Hawkins, “Social Status 
in Jury Deliberations,” American Soaohgical Review, Vol. 22 
(1957), pp. 713-719. 

9 J. Berger, B. P. Cohen and M. Zelditch,Jr., “Status Character- 
istics and Social Interaction,” Interpersonal Behavior in Small 
Groups, R. J. Ofshe, ed. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall. Inc., 1973, pp. 163-175. 

I0 This effect was especially pronounced in permanent groups 
when compared with temporary groups. E. P. Torrance, “Some 
Consequences of Power Differences in Decision-Making in Per- 
manent and Temporary Three-Man Groups,” Research Studies, 
State College of Washington, Vol. 22 (1954), pp. 136-140. 



By implication, whenever status or position in an 
external authority system affects the formation of a 
role system in a committee, then those factors are 
likely to affect the decisional content. Low ranking 
members may withhold important facts, sugges- 
tions, or negative reactions; and they may agree to 
a decision about the merit of which they are not 
privately convinced. In effect, then, the quality of 
the decision will be about the same as if the top 
ranking member or two had made the decision in- 
dependently. 

While conformity pressures are most likely to oc- 
cur in very small groups, smallness per se is not 
necessarily disruptive of optimal information proc- 
essing. Indeed, at times of crisis or when urgent 
deadlines must be met it is virtually inevitable that 
the size of the decision-making group will shrink. 
This may be desirable as well as necessary, so long 
as the norms operating within the group emphasize the 
necessity for considering a reasonably wide range of options, 
for making reality-based estimates of potential dangers and 
opportunities , and for avoiding the hazards of conformity 
pressures which may lead to a premature stiffling of diverse 
vieivpoints. We shall return to the importance of 
norms which regulate the group’s problem-solving 
activities and to the related topic of leadership prac- 
tices, but first it is necessary to differentiate among 
two types of conformity tendencies in small policy 
groups. 

B. Two Patterns of Conformity 

Until recently, following the lead of the eminent 
social psychologist, Kurt Lewin, students of small 
group behavior have tended to emphasize the ben- 
efits of group cohesion. “Cohesion” refers to the 
members’ positive valuation of the group and their 
motivation to continue to belong to it. When group 
cohesiveness is high, the members experience and 
express solidarity, mutual liking, and positive feel- 
ings towards participating in group tasks. Highly 
cohesive groups provide members with a sense of 
security, with solace and support against anxiety or 
distress, and help them to maintain self-esteem. 

As a result, not surprisingly, the dominant view 
of specialists on group behavior has been that high 
cohesiveness improves group performance. Thus, 
when present in policy-making groups, cohesive- 
ness provides an atmosphere in which the clash of 
parochial and bureaucratic viewpoints can be mini- 
mized, and in which consensus can be reached with- 
out excessive interpersonal friction and rivalry that 
tends to be disruptive of group performance as well 
as distressing to its members. 

It is increasingly recognized, however, that highly 
cohesive groups are not necessarily high performance groups. 


This is particularly so when, as in foreign policy- 
making, the group is under pressure to deal with 
situations in which a great deal may be at stake. In 
these circumstances members of the group may be- 
gin to see maintaining group cohesion and well- 
being as the over-riding goal to the detriment of 
task-oriented activities. The policy consensus ar- 
rived at under these conditions may be more than 
simply the convergence of individual opinions on a 
particular issue; rather it may also express funda- 
mental individual needs and group values that tran- 
scend normal canons of objectivity, and it may re- 
flect a tacit agreement within the group to agree 
unquestioningly upon whatever course of action 
causes least interpersonal strife. 

Recent emphasis on the hazards of group cohe- 
sion has led to the delineation of two dynamically 
different patterns of conformity: first , the long fa- 
miliar pattern of group pressure on individual 
members which leads them to quell vague doubts 
or stronger misgivings out of fear of recrimination 
or anxieties about presenting a disloyal self-image; 
and second , a less obvious pattern, labelled “Group- 
think” by Irving Janis, in which conformity springs 
from strong group cohesion brought about or ac- 
centuated by a threatening, stressful environment. 
The first pattern of conformity has received most 
attention from experimental social psychologists, 
partly because it is much easier to study systemati- 
cally. We shall consider each of these dynamic pat- 
terns in turn, keeping in mind, however, that ele- 
ments of both may be present in the way in which 
a group responds to a difficult situation. 

I CONFORMITY FROM GROUP 
PRESSURE ON THE INDIVIDUAL 

Most policy-making groups are comprised of in- 
dividuals with somewhat different value-systems 
and beliefs. Foreign policy problems often activate 
the conflicting as well as the shared values and be- 
liefs within the group. In these circumstances, arriv- 
ing at a preference ordering of the salient values 
within the group and reaching agreement on the 
evaluation of options is difficult, if not logically im- 
possible. Therefore, some kind of bargaining proc- 
ess is likely to operate within the group, even if 
members are unaware of it. This process may be 
less overt and, therefore, less readily observable in 
smaller groups. 

Typically, this bargaining-process works in the 
direction of conformity, with group members in- 
teracting to reduce variances in behavior and to 
crystallize attitudes and beliefs. The individual who 
deviates from the emerging consensus or dominant 
view of the group becomes the center of attention 
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as members address themselves to him in efforts to 
force him to conform. If these efforts fail the dissi- 
dent individual may be isolated by the group, being 
placed in the distressing position of having either to 
maintain his unpopular stand without support, or 
to withdraw into silence and inactivity. In extreme 
cases the .deviant member may be rejected al- 
together by the group. This type of rejection has 
been produced experimentally by Stanley 
Schachter, 11 and the classical experiments by Solo- 
mon Asch demonstrated convincingly that many 
people will distort reality in the interests of main- 
taining a conformist position rather than face isola- 
tion or rejection. 12 

Conformity pressures operate in natural settings 
as well as in the laboratory. In politics these pres- 
sures are especially strong, not only because there 
is “safety in numbers” for elected officials, but also 
because of the need to present a united front to the 
outside world. Particularly in foreign policy there is 
pressure for executive advisory groups to agree in 
order to allow the President to act, or seem to act, 
decisively toward other international actors. 

There is a danger, therefore, that advisors hold- 
ing unpopular policy views will be silenced or inef- 
fectual when subjected to pressure for conformity 
by the group or the executive. Numerous partici- 
pant-observers in policy-making groups have noted 
this phenomenon. “Even the most distinguished 
and forthright adviser,” Theodore Sorensen notes, 
“is usually reluctant to stand alone. If he fears his 
persistence in a meeting will earn him the disappro- 
bation of his colleagues, a rebuff by the President 
... he may quickly seek the safety of greater num- 
bers.” 13 Moreover, the mere anticipation of disap- 
proval either by the leader or other prestigious 
members of the group may lead to self-censorship 
by an adviser who holds unpopular views. This dan- 
ger is particularly acute in political decision-making 
groups in which there is typically a great disparity 
in power and status between the leader on the one 
hand and other group members on the other. Ex- 
treme instances of kowtowing to the whims of lead- 
ers are found, of course, among advisers to Hitler, 
Stalin, and other dictators. But similar tendencies 
appear even in democratic political systems. Not 
only does the formal authority and prestige of the 
democratic executive give him great “idiosyncracy 
credit” with other members of his policy-making 

11 “Deviation, rejection, and communication,” in Group Dynam- 
ics (2nd ed.), edited by Dorwin C. Cartwright and A. Zander, 
Evanston, 111.: Row, Peterson, 1960. 

^Solomon Asch, Social Psychology, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1952. 

ls Theodore C. Sorensen, Decision-Making in the White House , 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1963, p. 90; see also 
Chester L. Cooper, The Lost Crusade, Greenwich: Fawcett, 1972; 
pp. 273-4. 


group; in addition, their reluctance to challenge his 
views or to give him unwelcome advice is often 
reinforced by fear of incurring his displeasure. 

The articulation of dissenting opinions by an ad- 
viser may lead to his isolation or expulsion from the 
policy-making group. In his memoirs George Ken- 
nan gives numerous examples of difficulties he ex- 
perienced in playing the devil’s advocate role in the 
State Department. 14 In his account of the Cuban 
missile crisis, Robert F. Kennedy recalled: “I had 
frequently observed efforts being made to exclude 
certain individuals from participating in a meeting 
with the President because they held a different 
point of view . . .” 15 According to Townsend 
Hoopes, Vice-President Humphrey’s last-ditch 
attempt in February, 1965 to prevent the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam was received at the White 
House “with particular coldness, and he was ban- 
ished from the inner councils for some months 
thereafter, until he decided to ‘get back on the 
team’.” 16 

Rejection of a dissident, however, is only the ex- 
treme outcome of pressure for conformity. Atti- 
tudes towards dissenters may be more complex 
than* this particular outcome implies. Both in real- 
world settings and in some experimental laboratory 
groups, countervailing considerations are often 
present, or can be introduced, that make it undesir- 
able or unnecessary to squelch or reject a dissenter. 
For one thing, persons with power or status within 
the group may have “idiosyncracy credit” to devi- 
ate from the group consensus without being 
squelched. 17 Moreover, the possibility that a dis- 
senter is likely to increase malaise over policy 
within the rest of the group is often accepted and 
legitimized by group norms in the expectation that 
divergent views and disagreement, up to a point, 
will strengthen the capabilities of the group to cope 
with its difficult tasks. Still another possibility, 
noted particularly in real-world groups, is that dis- 
sidents may be controlled and neutralized, and 
even used in subtle ways. (See Chapter IX, “The 
Devil’s Advocate”.) 

It is interesting to note that pressures against con- 
formity in policy-making groups often arise from 
motives inspired by bureaucratic politics and the 
institutional loyalties of individual members, rather 
than on the basis of the objective merits of a partic- 
ular proposal. In these circumstances what matters 

M G. Kennan, Memoirs , 1925-1950, Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co,, 1967; pp. 474, 480, 491-6, 499. 

1B R. F. Kennedy, Thirteen Days, New York: Norton, 1969, p. 
117. 

ie Townsend Hoopes, The Limits of Intervention, New York: Da- 
vid McKay, 1969, p. 31. 

17 The term “idiosyncracy credit” is normally applied to subor- 
dinates, but it applies to some degree to superordinates as well. 
See Edward Hollander, “Conformity, Status, and Idiosyncracy 
Credit,” Psychological Review, Vol. 65, 1958; pp. 117-27. 
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most is who makes the proposal and who opposes 
it. When this is the case, disagreement tends to be 
person-centered rather than task-oriented, and this 
type of conflict is likely to decrease the quality of 
policy decisions unless it can be disciplined by 
analytical procedures and some form of balanced 
multiple advocacy . 18 (See Chapters X and XI.) 

There is some reason to believe that personality 
variables partly account for individual differences in 
susceptibility to conformity pressures. But the rela- 
tionship between personality characteristics and 
susceptibility to social influence has proven to be 
difficult to test experimentally, since it is usually 
mediated by intervening variables . 19 As a matter of 
fact, freedom to deviate from the group majority 
has been associated with non-personality variables 
such as, e.g., the presence of a permissive discus- 
sion leader, the perception within the group that it 
is composed of persons different in interest and 
knowledge, the emergence of role-differentiation 
within the group, and the fact that an individual is 
a member of more than one group . 20 Not all con- 
formity, in other words, springs from the same 
motivations, and while there appear to be some 
consistent individual differences in certain aspects 
of persuasibility, it is not clear whether and to what 
extent either conformity or “deviation” are identifi- 
able personal propensities that some people pos- 
sess to a significantly greater extent than others. 

A distinction between “conformity” and “uni- 
formity” may be useful at this point. Cohesive or 
homogeneous groups may produce pressures for 
conformity on members, but this does not imply 
that members hold uniform opinions on all policy 
positions; nor does it imply that decisions are made 
only when the group has reached a position of 
unanimous approval for a particular course of ac- 
tion. This depends upon both the norms and the 
decision-rules prevailing in the group. Thus, as Cart- 

,8 N. R. F. Maier, Problem-solving and Creativity in Individuals and 
Groups , Belmont, Calif.: Brooks/Coles, 1970; pp. 227, 387, 413; 
Harold Guetzkow and John Gyr, "An Analysis of Conflict in 
Decision-Making Groups,” Human Relations, XXIII, 1970, pp. 
288-317. 

19 William McGuire, "Personality and Susceptibility to Social 
Influence,” in Edgar F. Borgatta and William W. Lambert (eds.), 
Handbook of Personality Theory and Research, Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1968. McGuire reviews the results of studies that have 
attempted to account for "conformity” and “uniformity” of 
views within a group on the basis of individual personality char- 
acteristics. The findings that have accumulated in this heavily 
researched field have turned out to be increasingly complex and 
inconsistent. A similarly sober conclusion regarding the diffi- 
culty of explaining conformity in terms of personality traits has 
been drawn by political scientists specializing on the personality 
correlates of political attitudes. See Giuseppe Di Palma and Her- 
bert McClosky, "Personality and Conformity: The Learning of 
Political Attitudes,” American Political Science Review, December 
1970; pp. 1054-1073. 

*°D. C. Cartwright and R. Lippitt, "Group Dynamics and the 
Individual,” International Journal of Psychotherapy, Vol. 7, No. 1, 
January 1957; pp. 86-102. 


wright and Lippitt have argued, “A group might 
have a value that everyone should be as different 
from everyone else as possible. Conformity to this 
value, then, would result not in uniformity of be- 
havior but in non-uniformity.” But these authors 
also concede that “the pressure to uniformity which 
arises from the need for ‘social reality’ ” and the 
necessity for the group to act cannot “simply be 
obliterated by invoking a group standard of toler- 
ance . . .” 21 There may be times when excessive 
tolerance is counter-productive, especially if dis- 
sent is used as a bargaining tool as, for example, 
when a member dissents on a trivial point but, after 
a long argument, agrees to concede, hoping that his 
opponents will make a return concession on an- 
other point that is, in reality, more important to 
him. 

Thus the introduction by the leader of a simple 
group norm of “tolerance” for dissident opinions, 
while helpful , 22 will generally not suffice to create 
an optimal problem solving culture within the 
group. For this, the general instrumental task in 
which the group is engaged needs to be differen- 
tiated into a set of interrelated sub-tasks. (See be- 
low.) Specific norms and “rules of the game” need 
to be established to govern each of the various sub- 
tasks of policy-making. 

II CONFORMITY FROM 
STRESS-INDUCED COHESION 

In his book, Victims of Groupthink , Irving Janis, a 
social psychologist who has long been preoccupied 
with problems of real-world decision-making, iden- 
tifies another pattern of group dynamics that is 
distinct from group pressures on the dissident indi- 
vidual for conformity. Quite apart from such pres- 
sures, Janis notes, the very fact that a small group 
of decision-makers experience strong group cohe- 
sion, induced or reinforced by having to cope with 
a stressful environment, may lead to an erosion of 
their critical intellectual capacities. Janis suggests 
that, under conditions of stress-induced cohesion, 
a group begins to take on the characteristics of an 
embattled primary group. “Concurrence-seeking” 
within the group tends to replace reality-based esti- 
mates of the efficacy and morality of policy options 
being considered . 23 


* 1 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

iJ N. R. F. Maier and A. R. Solem found in an experimental 
study that the presence of a permissive discussion leader who 
protected individuals holding minority views from the social 
pressures of the majority up-graded the quality of the discussion 
and the problem-solving performance of the group. ("The Con- 
tribution of a Discussion Leader to the Quality of Group Think- 
ing: The Effective Use of Minority Opinions,” Human Relations, 
1952, pp. 277-288. 

is In this respect, Janis echoes an important element in Leon 



Janis sees in concurrence-seeking within small 
groups “a form of striving for mutual support 
based on a powerful motivation in all group 
members to cope with the stresses of decision- 
making.” 24 This striving for support is helpful to 
group members insofar as it alleviates stressful 
emotions, feelings of insecurity or anxiety about 
risks or errors, and conflicts between humanitarian 
ideals and utilitarian (but perhaps unethical) 
courses of action. 

Clearly, this pattern of conformity is a much 
more subtle and insidious thing than pressure to 
conform exerted against dissident members of a 
policy-making group. Its danger to high quality in- 
formation processing lies not so much in the fact 
that critical opinions are being suppressed, as in the 
fact that group members do not realize that this 
suppression is occurring, since overt pressure for 
conformity is rare, if not entirely absent. In view of 
this, it is hardly surprising that what Janis calls the 
Groupthink pattern of conformity has been less 
well articulated and studied than the first conform- 
ity pattern examined above. Hard evidence to sup- 
port the Groupthink hypothesis is more difficult to 
obtain since it is difficult, though not impossible, to 
simulate in a laboratory the kind of real-life condi- 
tions in which Groupthink occurs. 

If the dynamic processes that underlie Group- 
think are themselves difficult to observe directly, 
they produce a number of behavioral symptoms 
that are more readily noted. Janis lists a number of 
symptoms of Groupthink: illusions of invulnerabil- 
ity and of unanimity held by members of the group, 
euphoria and over-optimism, risk-taking and ag- 
gression, shared stereotypes of opponents, slogan- 
istic thinking, beliefs in the inherent morality of the 

group, direct and indirect pressures for conformity, 
and poor information processing. 

Leaving aside the question whether these behav- 
iors are produced only by Groupthink, most of 
them have been observed in natural groups ex- 
periencing emotional stress in difficult situations. 
While careful not to over-state his thesis or to claim 
proof for his hypotheses, Professor Janis has found 
plausible support for his theory in the historical 
materials available on high-level foreign policy- 
making in a number of crisis situations: in particu- 

Festinger’s theory of informal social communication which Stan- 
ley Schachter later developed in his studies of conformity pres- 
sures. Schachter postulated that “on any issue for which there 
is no empirical referent, the reality of one’s own opinion is 
established by the fact that other people hold similar opinions.” 
In other words, concurrence-seeking is an adaptation to the 
cognitive constraints on rationality that were noted in Chapter 
II. In the face of value-complexity and uncertainty, individuals 
engage in concurrence-seeking vis-a-vis other members of the 
group in order to establish thereby the validity of their opinions 
and judgments. 

u Victims of Groupthtnk, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1972; p. 
202 . 


lar, in the Bay of Pigs fiasco but also to some extent 
in the Pearl Harbor case, the Korean War, and the 
Vietnam escalation. 

Sensitized by Janis’ theory, no one who reads the 
accounts of U.S. high-level policy deliberations in 
the Bay of Pigs case can fail to be impressed by the 
evidence of Groupthink symptoms and by the 
plausibility of Janis’ interpretation that this pattern 
of conformity played a role in distorting informa- 
tion processing and appraisal within Kennedy’s 
policy-making group. 25 Janis cites Arthur Schlesin- 
ger’s recollection that the dominant mood in the 
White House in the first few months of Kennedy’s 
Administration was one of “buoyant optimism,” 
and notes its resemblance to the Groupthink illu- 
sion of invulnerability. As Schlesinger puts it: “Eu- 
phoria reigned; we thought for a moment that the 
world was plastic and the future unlimited.” Janis 
believes that this mood might well have encouraged 
the group to adhere to a number of highly question- 
able beliefs that underlay its acceptance of the Bay 
of Pigs plan — i.e., that the U.S. role in the invasion 
could be effectively masked, that the Cuban airforce 
was so ineffectual that it would be knocked out com- 
pletely by the few obsolete B-26’s at the disposal of 
the Cuban exile force, that Castro’s army was so 
weak that the small Cuban exiles’ brigade would be 
able to establish a beachhead, that the invasion 
would touch off a strong uprising against Castro, 
etc. 

Evidence of the Groupthink illusion of unanimity 
is also available. “Our meetings,” Schlesinger re- 
calls, “took place in a curious atmosphere of as- 
sumed consensus.” His additional comments show 
that this illusion could be maintained only because 
the major participants did not reveal their possible 
reservations. From conversations held later with 
men in the State Department and in the White 
House, Sorensen concluded that they had enter- 
tained doubts about the invasion plan which they 
had not expressed, “partly out of a fear of being 
labelled ‘soft’ or undaring in the eyes of their col- 
leagues.” 26 

A broader perspective on the Groupthink phe- 
nomenon can be gained by observing that under 
certain conditions a small decision-making group 
may take on the characteristics of an embattled 
“primary group.” The special kinds of mutual iden- 
tification and emotional ties that bind members of 

25 Janis’ detailed analysis of policy-making in the Bay of Pigs 
case occupies a full chapter in his book. Only a brief and selective 
summary of his well-reasoned analysis can be presented here. It 
is important to note that in focussing upon evidence of Group- 
think in this and other cases, Janis does not deny that other 
factors also played an important role in these fiascos. 

26 Cited by Janis, op. cit., pp. 36, 39, 40. In his book Janis also 
presents detailed case studies of the Marshall Plan and the Cu- 
ban Missile crisis, in both of which he sees evidence of high 
quality decision-making which avoided the pitfalls of Group- 
think. 



a primary group together have been emphasized by 
sociologists and psychologists who have noted the 
remarkable cohesiveness that develops sometimes 
in small military combat groups. Group ties support 
and sustain individual members of the group in 
coping with the stresses of combat. 27 

While it may seem far-fetched to invoke the 
analogy of a combat group, nonetheless the mem- 
bers of a small decision-making group, too, can 
develop primary group ties and rely upon them as 
a means of adapting to decisional task environ- 
ments of prolonged or periodically acute stress. 
From membership in a small intimate group the 
individual may secure some of the psychological 
support — supplies of esteem, respect, affection, 
protection — needed to sustain him in his efforts to 
cope with the cognitive complexity, the uncertainty 
and risks, and the criticism of outsiders that are an 
inevitable part of political decision-making. 

Indeed, on more than one occasion in recent his- 
tory high-level policy-making groups have taken on 
some of the characteristics of just such an embat- 
tled group. Historian Henry Graff, who had occa- 
sion to conduct private interviews with President 

Johnson and his principal foreign policy advisers on 
four different occasions between mid- 1965 and the 
end of 1968, noted that as these advisers “felt in- 
creasingly beleaguered, they turned toward one an- 
other for reassurance 1 * and became “natural 
friends” of their chief. 28 Graff was impressed with 
the repeated emphasis on unanimity expressed by 
members ofjohnson’s “Tuesday Lunch Group,” as 
this group of policy advisers was called. GrafF s im- 
pression of the group was that it was highly cohe- 
sive: 

“The men of the Tuesday Cabinet were loyal to 
each other, with a devotion compounded of 
mutual respect and common adversity. They 
soon learned, as all congenial committeemen 
learn, to listen selectively and to talk harmoni- 
ously even when in disagreement . . .” 29 
Bill Moyers not only supports GrafF s impression 
that Johnson's inner circle was highly cohesive but 
adds that the concurrence-seeking tendency within 
this group and other policy-making groups is part 
of the explanation for its lack of critical debate of 
Vietnam War policy: 

“. . . one of the significant problems in the 
Kennedy and Johnson Administrations was that 

,7 See, for example, Edward S. Shils and Morris Janowitz, 
“Cohesion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 12, 1948; pp. 280-315; Samuel A. Stouffer et al, 
The American Soldier, 4 volumes, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949; Irving L. Janis, “Group Identification Under Condi- 
tions of External Danger,” British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
Vol. 36, 1963, pp. 227-238. 

,s Henry GrafF, The Tuesday Cabinet, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970; p. 24; cited by Janis, op. cit., p. 105. 
* 9 Graff, op. cit., p. 6; cited by Janis, op. cit., p. 105. 


the men who handled national security affairs be- 
came too close, too personally fond of each 
other. They tended to conduct the affairs of state 
almost as if they were a gentlemen's club . . .” 30 
Cohesiveness within the top decision-making 
group may also indirectly restrict information pro- 
cessing. Subordinates outside the group may per- 
ceive that its members do not welcome discrepant 
information and advice, and adjust their own be- 
havior accordingly. Thus, subordinates may censor 
information flowing upwards into the top policy- 
making group in the light of the anticipated rejec- 
tion of it. 

Stress-induced cohesiveness may emerge not 
only at the highest levels of decision-making but 
also within tightly-knit factions which pursue a 
highly valued policy against odds and in the face of 
great and persistent difficulties. In “fanaticized” 
policy cliques of this kind a tacit understanding may 
develop among members against arousing each 
other's doubts concerning the correctness of the 
group’s position and tactics. The critical and moral 
capacities of individual members are impaired not 
so much because of their strong commitment to the 
policy in question but as a result of group dynamics 
which encourage tendencies towards regressive 
forms of thinking (as well as regressive emotional 
states). Members of such groups tend to adopt a 
simplified cognitive view of the external world and 
of other political actors; they employ dichotomized 
modes of thought and oversimplified notions of 
causality; they tend to lose a sense of proportion 
and to confuse means with ends. Supported by 
other members of the cohesive faction, the individ- 
ual may indulge in a degree of intellectual arro- 
gance, rigidity, and amoral behavior that he would 
be incapable of sustaining by himself. 

The source of Groupthink resides neither in the 
individual nor in the organizational setting, but in 
the cohesive group itself. However, high group 
cohesion does not lead automatically to Group- 
think; it must be accompanied by at least two addi- 
tional factors: insulation of the policy-making 
group from outside influences, and assertively di- 
rective leadership practices. Thus, once again, we 
must observe the crucial importance of group 
norms in determining the quality of small group 
decision-making: if the group boundaries are 
permeable and its members are accessible to dis- 
senting opinions from outgroups to which they are 
attached, and if the group leader avoids the trap of 
promoting his own views at an early stage in the 
decision-making process, taking care to insure that 
differences of opinion are fully and fairly consid- 

S0 Quoted in Hugh Sidey, “White House Staff vs. the Cabinet,” 
Washington Monthly, February, 1969; cited by Janis, op. cit., p. 
106. 



ered, then high or moderate levels of group co- 
hesion may be acceptable, or even desirable, 
at the information-processing stage of decision- 
making. 31 

C. Group vs. Individual: Quality of 
Decisions and Risk-Taking 

The preceding discussion has emphasized that if 
the potential advantages of a small group or com- 
mittee are to be realized, it requires — among other 
things — that (1) a differentiated role structure de- 
velop within the group which is based upon judg- 
ments of relevant contributions that different mem- 
bers can make to the decision-making tasks at hand, 
and that (2) the processes of reaction, questioning, 
and suggestion-making within the group not be in- 
hibited. Whether groups or individuals perform 
better depends on other factors as well — for exam- 
ple, the nature of the task undertaken. 32 Groups 
appear to perform better than individuals in 
remembering information; they also do better 
when the task places a premium on duplication of 
effort or on a division of labor. Groups usually per- 
form better on very complex problems, except on 
tasks requiring a great deal of interpersonal organi- 
zation within the group. 33 

Without allowing ourselves to be drawn into the 
complexity of this issue and the voluminous, if not 
always consistent, findings that have been reported, 
it suffices to note that both groups and individuals 
appear to have relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages for dealing with complex cognitive tasks as- 
sociated with policy-making. It appears desirable, 
therefore, to search for mixed procedures that will 
enable an executive to benefit from both collective 
and individual insights into policies under consid- 
eration. One simple and familiar example may 
suffice to illustrate the point. Thus if a group is 
assigned the task of producing a written report on 
an aspect of foreign policy, it may gain coherence 
and clarity if one member has predominant respon- 
sibility for writing drafts of the report to be submit- 
ted for the comments and criticisms of other group 
members, with the understanding that the final 
product is the equal responsibility of all group 

sl Janis concludes his study with a detailed discussion of vari- 
ous ways in which Groupthink may be prevented. Some of his 
prescriptions are incorporated into Chapter XIV. 

3 *Victor Vroom, “Industrial Social Psychology,” in Gardner 
Lindzey and Elliot Aronson, eds., The Handbook of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 2nd ed., Vol. 5, Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1969, p. 
230. 

S5 Harold Kelley and John Thibaut, “Group Problem Solving,” 
in Lindzey and Aronson, Handbook, op. at., pp. 1-101; Barry 
Collins and Harold Guetzkow, A Social Psychology of Group Processes 
for Decision Making, New York: Wiley, 1964, pp. 15-16. 


members. On the other hand, if in the process of 
rehearsing arguments in favor of the particular 
policy option advocated by the group majority, the 
draft-writer finds himself overburdened by doubts 
and misgivings, he should feel free to return to the 
group to express and further discuss those points 
that trouble him, rather than feel bound by loyalty 
and/or personal pride to attempt to represent the 
views of the majority in a polished written form. 34 
In this way, the group will receive the benefit of 
both collective and individual insights into the poli- 
cies under consideration. 

We turn now to a central task in foreign policy 
decision-making: the calculation and acceptance of 
risks. On this critical issue, the social psychological 
research of some years ago seemed to support the 
view that groups are on balance inclined to take 
greater risks than individuals. But recent critiques 
have called this finding into question and no con- 
clusion can be drawn. 35 Widely different interpreta- 
tions have been made on the basis of similar evi- 
dence in this area of research. One popular early 
explanation for the apparent shift to risk in small 
group decision-making held that the shift, if it oc- 
curred at all, resulted from a diffusion of responsi- 
bility among group members: a special form of con- 
tinuous buck passing. Speculations abound on this 
subject and are almost as numerous as studies un- 
dertaken, but no simple and definitive conclusions 
can be reached in spite of the vast research re- 
sources expended. More recently, the risky-shift hy- 
pothesis has been assimilated into the broader cate- 
gory of “choice shifts,** leaving it open whether 
groups are more risky or more conservative than 
individual members. 36 

It seems likely that investigators will be forced to 

develop more discriminating hypotheses regarding 
the different conditions under which groups are 

and are not likely to choose riskier options than the 
individuals comprising the group would. More at- 
tention needs to be directed, too, at the idiosyn- 

54 Theodore Sorensen reports that during the Cuban Missile 
Crisis he was asked to prepare arguments in favor of a particular 
option favored by some members of the Executive Committee, 
but instead found himself tortured by doubts. He did not feel 
bound to meet his task, under these circumstances, and returned 
to Excom to air his doubts at what became one of the group’s 
most productive discussions. 

35 Professor Dorwin Cartwright has incisively criticized the 
quality of experimental research on the so-called “risky-shift” 
phenomenon. See his “Risk-Taking by Individuals and Groups: 
An Assessment of Research Employing Choice Dilemmas,” Jour- 
nal of Personality and Social Psychology, XX, 1971, pp. 361-378. See 
also the same author’s “Determinants of Scientific Progress: The 
Case of Research on the Risky Shift,” American Psychologist, 1973, 
Vol. 28, pp. 222-311. 

36 For a summary of recent trends in this research area see 
Samuel A. Kirkpatrick, “Psychological Views of Decision-Mak- 
ing,” in Neil Cotter (ed ), Political Saence Annual, Vol. 6; In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1975. 



cratic characteristics of the individual who fills an 
executive position and the effects of exposure to 
different kinds of group processes on his risk-taking 
behavior in different types of situations. Finally, 
whether or not the group picks riskier choices than 
the individual, the question remains whether the 
riskier choice in that situation constitutes a poorer 
decision or, in fact, a better one. Acceptance of a 
more risky option may reflect defective judgment 
or, conversely, a more adequate analysis of the re- 
quirements of the situation. 

It should be noted in this connection that Jams’ 
Group-think hypothesis that was discussed earlier 
in this chapter is an attempt to present a rather 
precise variant of the risky-shift argument. Thus 
Janis identifies a special set of conditions under 
which the task performance of highly cohesive 
groups deteriorates, and he details a wide range of 
factors which may operate to encourage excessive 
risk-taking by such groups of which they are un- 
aware. But, as Janis emphasizes, 37 these are factors 
against which can be marshalled a number of inge- 
nious managerial techniques designed to avoid or 
reduce the likelihood of distorted information proc- 
essing and excessive risk-taking. 

D. Group Norms and Decision 
Rules 

That the decision-making culture within the 
small group exercises an important effect upon the 
quality of information processing has already been 
emphasized. We will content ourselves here with 
explicating what is meant by ‘‘decision-making cul- 
ture,'’ which refers to the norms that regulate diff- 
erent aspects of the process by means of which an 
advisory system operates. 

It is well known that executives vary substantially 
in their cognitive styles, i.e. the way in which they 
seek to organize information processing and td ben- 
efit from advice. Executives who find personal con- 
tact with too many advisers inefficient or wearing, 
or who find exposure to the rough-and-tumble of 
vigorous debate within the advisor) 7 group incom- 
patible with their habitual or preferred mode of 
decision-making, will seek to limit their direct in- 
volvement with others in the search and evaluation 
phases of policy-making that precede final choice of 
action. The type of communication network that an 
executive develops around him will reflect not only 
his cognitive style but also his conception of the 
role he should play in the management structure 
and in the decision-making process. Some execu- 
tives prefer to restrict their role to making the final 

57 Janis, op. cit., Chapter 9, “Preventing Groupthink.” 


choice of action; others prefer to involve them- 
selves more actively in the search and evaluation 
activities that precede the final phase of decision- 
making. 38 But all executives rely to some extent on 
a relatively small number of advisers and staff to 
ferret out information, make suggestions, develop 
and appraise policy options, and to monitor the 
implementation of decisions taken. 

The way in which advisers and staff perform 
these tasks is influenced by the expectations that 
develop regarding how they are to interact to- 
gether for this purpose. These expectations, in 
turn, are shaped by the preferences of the execu- 
tive or his surrogates — that is, by the norms 
which he or they introduce into the advisory sys- 
tem to define, guide and regulate the roles and 
behavior of the participants. Thus, for example, 
some executives favor debates among advisers 
that go to the heart of crucial assumptions and 
premises that divide the group; other executives 
prefer to limit the discussion to the advantages 
and disadvantages of specific options. The im- 
portance of the group norms an executive in- 
troduces into the policy-making group is better 
grasped if we specify in some detail the various 
sub-tasks of policy-making to which they apply. 
Thus, norms will be needed to cover questions 
of the following kind which arise in any advisory 
system: 

1 . Who will constitute the policy-making group 
for different kinds of issues? 

2. How will policy alternatives be identified, 
discussed, and evaluated within the policy-mak- 
ing group? 

3. How will participants in the group satisfy 
their needs for information and analysis? 

4. Will general advice or specialized inputs to 
the policy-making task be expected from each 
participant? 

5. What process will be followed in attempting 
to form consensus within the group on behalf of 
the policy that is chosen? 

6. What “rules” will govern the expression of 
disagreement, the regulation of competition 
among participants to influence the leader’s 
choice, the scope of bargaining and compromise 
during different phases of policy-making? 

7. How will the task of synthesizing the various 
elements of complex policy problems be han- 
dled? 

8. In arriving at a decision, what relative weight 
will be given by the executive to arriving at the 
technically best alternative as against one that 
commands the desired kind and magnitude of 
consensus within the group? 

9. What degree of support, how expressed, will 

58 These observations are developed further in Chapter X. 



be expected of the participants once a decision 
has been made by the executive? 

10. What * ‘rules” will govern reconsideration 
of a past decision or policy? 

There is relatively little systematic research on 
the nature and consequences of different norms 
covering these questions either in laboratory or 
real-world decision-making groups. 39 We are 
forced, therefore, to rely largely upon impressionis- 
tic material in order to discuss their importance. It 
is clear, to begin with, that the style and preferences 
of the executive tend to define the norms that will 
be followed in addressing these tasks. However, 
some executives assert themselves more forcefully 
than others in introducing norms of this kind into 
the advisory system. Norms covering these sub- 
tasks are not always well-defined, comprehensive, 
and shared by all participants. Nor is an executive 
necessarily consistent in his setting of norms and in 
his enforcement of them. 

This matter is of interest here because it is 
quite likely that contradictory, inconsistent, or 
ambiguous norms represent an important im- 
pediment to information processing. Unless 
group norms are well-defined and comprehen- 
sive an executive may find his advisers filling the 
vacuum in their own way to enhance their own 
interests, often competing with each other in 
ways that create misunderstandings and counter- 
productive frictions. 

This is not to say that an executive should 
make explicit all of the criteria he employs in 
making his choices of policy. The weight he gives 
to different considerations or to the judgment of 
particular advisers in arriving at his final decision 
may well be a matter that is better left unclarified 
in many situations. Similarly, requiring his advis- 
ers to engage in explicit voting before he makes 

or announces his decision may degrade the qual- 
ity of the advice he receives; it may also serve to 
promote rivalries, as well as strengthening pres- 
sures for conformity. 

The decision rule a leader chooses to follow may 
importantly affect the quality of the information 
processing and appraisal that takes place and, 
hence, the policy outcome. If he is perceived by his 
advisers as having a preference for unanimity, for 
example, the result may be counterproductive bar- 
gaining leading to a unanimous recommendation 
offered by his advisers that represents a hodge- 
podge of inconsistent values or a delicately-struc- 
tured system of compromises which satisfies most 
interests partly, none wholly, and which may turn 

>9 Two important exceptions may be noted: Victor H, Vroom 
and Philip W. Yetton, Leadership and Decision-making (forthcom- 
ing), and Irving L. Janis and L. Mann, Decision Making: A Social 
Psychological Analysis (forthcoming). 


out to be quite inappropriate to the problem at 
hand. A decision rule of unanimity may also tend to 
result in minimum action, since a person who feels 
compelled to please those who are against him as 
well as those who are for him may end up doing as 
little as possible. 

An explicit majority decision rule, on the other 
hand, does not avoid the problem of compromise, 
and may create a win-lose fighting stance among 
group members. Bitterness and hostility among the 
defeated minority may be the result. 

High-level political decisions, however, usually 
involve a third decision rule: authoritative choice 
by the executive, after consultation. While in this 
case the executive is not bound to seek either 
unanimous or majority support for the action he 
decides to take, nonetheless the nature of his 
consultation becomes a critical factor in deter- 
mining the quality of the search and evaluation 
provided him by the advisory system. His consul- 
tation practices will also be highly germane for 
developing consensus within the group (and, 
through its members, outside the immediate 
group as well) on behalf of his decisions. 

Leaders vary in the degree to which they deliber- 
ately use their authority to block or hamper consid- 
eration of certain policy alternatives and to achieve 
agreement within the group for their own preferred 
course of action. But, as is well known, this can 
occur even when it is not the executive’s intention 
or desire to curtail full consideration of alterna- 
tives. Some members of the group may develop a 
sensitivity to what the leader is thinking and may 
wish to please him by channeling their advice in the 
same direction. Or they may feel pressure not to 
pursue a line of thought to which the leader is obvi- 
ously opposed. 

A corollary danger is that an assertive leader may 
promote a feeling among group members that they 

are only fact-gatherers and expediters, and that all 
value questions are his sole prerogative. This may 
lead not merely to a diffusion of responsibility, but 
to its displacement upon the executive; thus mem- 
bers may vest their consciences in the leader, ignor- 
ing the moral or ethical considerations pertinent to 
the policy options being discussed. 40 The executive 
may have to take special precautions to prevent his 
authority from hampering free communication and 
unfettered discussion of policy alternatives, and he 
may have to make explicit his desire for value-judg- 
ments from group members. 


40 Stanley MilgTam, Obedience to Authority, New York: Harper Sc 
Row, 1974. See also the discussion of factors that make for 
acceptance or rejection of illicit demands from an authoritative 
leader in Janis and Mann, op. cit. 



E. Leadership 

Since control over the process of deliberation 
and decision-making within the group is likely to be 
exerted particularly by members possessing greater 
power and prestige, the issue of leadership is 
raised. It is more useful to look at the importance 
of leadership in this respect in terms of the special 
tasks or functions that need to be performed rather 
than in terms of personality style or skills. 

It has been suggested that committees prefer 
certain kinds of behaviors in their leaders to oth- 
ers, but it is not necessary that the leader be 
“emergent’’ rather than designated. 41 Designated 
leaders may indeed be preferable to emergent 
ones because they do not have to engage in be- 
havior aimed at “establishing” their position. 
This preference depends upon two conditions, 
however; 1) that the designated leader does not 
trigger organizational or status problems and 2) 
that he controls the interaction process. The 
leader must be well differentiated functionally 
from the other role members in terms of type 
and frequency of his interaction, and in terms of 
controlling the allocation of interaction oppor- 
tunities in a way which is consistent with the ex- 
pectations of the members. He must get the 
committee task-focused and return it to a task 
focus when it digresses. If the designated leader 
fails to differentiate himself in these ways, the 
group is likely to develop an “emergent” leader 
who will be permitted to “share” leadership 
functions with the designated leader. This may 
or may not create conflicts. If the designated 
leader appropriately differentiates himself, emer- 
gent leaders will not be supported by the other 
group members. 42 

Successful committees are also associated with 
leaders who, although highly differentiated in terms 
of the previously mentioned behaviors, do not con- 
trol heavily on content issues. Content suggestions 
and evaluations should be broadly (though not 
equally) distributed among the other members. If a 
leader over-controls on content, he is likely to pro- 
duce conflict or superficial agreement and inhibi- 
tion. Successful committees also tend to have a rela- 
tively high ranking member (second or third in the 
ordering) who functions as a socio-emotional 
leader. That is, he provides support for other mem- 
bers, tension release in times of disagreement, and 
so on. 43 Finally, special leadership skills (beyond 

41 L. Carter, W. Haythom, B. Shriver, andj. Lanzetta, “The 
Behavior of Leaders and Other Group Members,’’ Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 46 (1950), pp. 589-595. 

42 L. Berkowitz, “Sharing Leadership in Small Decision-Mak- 
ing Groups,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 48 
(1953), pp. 231-238. 

43 R. F. Bales, “In Conference,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 
32, (1954), pp. 44-50. 


the behavioral requirements already discussed) 
may not be necessary. 44 

Leaders relate differently to the groups they work 
with. One dimension of this difference concerns the 
quality of “distance” or aloofness maintained by a 
leader. Fred Fiedler has presented evidence from 
which he concludes that good leadership is contin- 
gent upon the leader having a moderate distance 
between himself and his key associates. 45 But his 
evidence is not completely consistent, which sug- 
gests that the value of leadership “distance” may 
depend both on the nature of the task and the per- 
sonality of the leader himself. 

At times of crisis, as has been demonstrated ex- 
perimentally, 46 group members are more willing to 
accept directive leadership, and this may be be- 
cause they require more emotional support from 
the leader at such times. A boost in morale may 
help the group out of the trough of depression and 
pessimism so that it can concentrate on the task of 
meeting the crisis more realistically. Planning a 
military intervention may require a more distant 
leader than, for example, preparing for a goodwill 
tour of a friendly nation. Someone like Harry Tru- 
man might habitually feel that people who did not 
think as he did were basically different from him 
and, therefore, have no trouble remaining aloof 
from them. Someone like Dwight Eisenhower 
might habitually assume that there was one truth 
and that all men of good will could get together and 
find it and, therefore, have some difficulty in main- 
taining emotional distance in his interpersonal rela- 
tions. If a moderate degree of distance was required 
for a particular task, a man like Truman might deal 
more effectively with a group of sympathetic 
friends, while a man like Eisenhower would be 
more effective among a group of strangers or oppo- 
nents. 

Leaders differ, too, in terms of how they perform 
the instrumental and affective facets of leadership: 
Richard Nixon apparently felt uncomfortable in 
groups (though not with certain individuals, par- 
ticularly Haldeman on whom he was apparently 
highly dependent) and tended to be operationally 
vague, preferring to make his decision in solitude 
and then leave it to one of his advisers to carry it 
out. Fearing he might concede unwisely in the heat 
of an emotional argument, he preferred to maintain 
a rigid control over his own emotions, and to sur- 
round himself with severe, unemotional techno- 
crats. Since these were the men who substituted for 

44 Edgar Borgatta, A. S. Couch and R. F. Bales, “Some Find- 
ings Relevant to the Great Man Theory of Leadership,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 19 (1954), pp. 755-759. 

45 Fred Fiedler, Leader Attitudes and Group Effectiveness, Urbana, 
111.: University of Illinois Press, 1958. 

46 Robert L. Hamlin, “Leadership and Crises,” in Dorwin Cart- 
wright and Alvin Zander, eds., Group Dynamics, 3rd ed., New 
York: Harper 8c Row, 1968. 



him in many group meetings, we may assume that 
their performance of the affective side of leadership 
was also deficient in some respects; e.g., their un- 
sympathetic manner might lead to less free discus- 
sion of policy options . 47 A leader who is not very 
good at the affective, morale-boosting aspects of 
leadership might find it beneficial to employ some- 
one else to perform these tasks in his policy-making 
groups. 

The behavior of groups often differs markedly 
under different leadership conditions. The classic 
experiments of Ronald Lippitt and Ralph White, 
employing three different leadership styles — au- 
thoritarian, laissez-faire, and democratic — among 
adults in charge of boys’ clubs, showed that a 
democratic style was both more preferred by 
group members and more productive in terms of 
work . 48 This style was characterized by high levels 
of participation in policy-making by group mem- 
bers, and the use of “guiding suggestions” rather 
than orders; i.e., indirect guidance that takes into 
account the purposes of the group member, rather 
than direct expression of what the leader wants to 
do. Democratic leaders were also careful to out- 
line procedures in advance, in contrast to the au- 
thoritarian leaders who dictated procedures one at 
a time so that future steps remained uncertain and 
members could not seize the initiative. Laissez- 
faire leaders left groups alone to determine their 
own policies, supplying information only on re- 
quest. The autocratically-led groups showed a 
large amount of either aggressive or submissive 
behavior, lacked spontaneity, engaged in scape- 
goating activities, and had the highest drop-out 
rate. The groups with laissez-faire leaders per- 
formed little work, largely of poor quality, and 
spent most of their time playing. Under demo- 
cratic leadership, more work was done, though 
less time was spent on it than under autocratic 

47 See, for a fuller discussion of this point, Joseph B. Atkinson, 
“President Nixon’s Advisory System as a Variant of the Patron- 
Client Model of Association: A Case Study,” unpublished paper, 
Yale University, April 1974. 


conditions, and the work accomplished was more 
original and spontaneous, continuing even in the 
absence of the leader. More mutual praise oc- 
curred, there was more use of the word “we,” and 
a greater readiness to share property. 

Generalizations from these findings must be 
made cautiously, however, since there was little po- 
tential for serious conflict between leader and fol- 
lowers in this special experimental situation. In a 
foreign policy group we would expect sharp differ- 
ences of opinion occasionally with which a demo- 
cratic-style leader might have some trouble coping, 
but the Lippitt and White experiments do at least 
suggest that the extreme styles of autocratic or 
laissez-faire leadership may have important dys- 
functional consequences for information process- 
ing by small groups. A more moderate and flexible 
style that explicitly encourages task-oriented par- 
ticipation by group members, confers praise and 
criticism in an impersonal manner, and limits the 
boundaries of desired behavior in advance, may be 
optimally functional under most circumstances. 
Note also that the appearance of democratic leader- 
ship can be illusory: it may be employed with a cer- 
tain amount of deviousness as a means of manipula- 
ting the group into thinking it has made a decision 
which it has not, in fact, made. But such manipula- 
tion is not always successful; most individuals feel 
some psychological pressure to resist perceived 
manipulation of their attitudes. A leader may have 
to build up a good deal of “idiosyncracy credit” with 
his advisers before he can successfully use them in 
this way without incurring their resentment . 49 

Thus far in the report we have identified possible 
impediments to information processing that stem 
either from the behavior of the individual decision- 
maker or from the dynamics of small groups to 
which he belongs. We turn next to the larger orga- 
nizational context. 


48 Ralph White and Ronald Lippitt, “Leader Behavior and 
Member Reaction in Three Social Climates,” in Cartwright and 
Zander, op. cit. 

49 See further, Hollander, op. cit . 



CHAPTER V 


Organizational Behavior and 
Bureaucratic Politics 
as Sources of Impediments 
to Information-Processing* 


It is interesting to recall that personality theorists 
who pioneered in studying the disruptive role emo- 
tions and impulses can play in a person’s behavior 
looked to organizational structures and procedures 
as providing the means for strengthening an in- 
dividual's rational capacities. Views of this kind 
were expressed many years ago by Sigmund Freud 
and William McDougall, and echoed more recently 
by W. R. Bion, a specialist on group dynamics who 
has been associated with the work of the Tavistock 
Clinic in London. Bion takes the position that by 
relying upon “organization and structure” a work 
group can prevent the emotional drives of its mem- 
bers from obstructing performance of its tasks . 1 
These hopes found strong resonance in the views 
of political scientists of an earlier generation who 
saw in the emerging “scientific” approach to orga- 
nization and management an opportunity to im- 
prove the quality of information-processing and 
appraisal of complex policy issues. They were in- 
trigued by the possibility that an over-burdened 
executive could divide his overall responsibilities 
into a set of more manageable sub-tasks to be as- 
signed to specialized units of the organization. The 
resulting division of labor and specialization within 
the organization would enable the executive to ap- 
proximate more closely the ideal of “rationality” in 
policy-making. 

The hopes placed in the potentialities of modern 
organization by personality theorists and political 
scientists alike have not been fully realized. Organi- 
zations can indeed strongly reinforce the rational, 
constructive, adaptive sides of an executive’s per- 
sonality; and they can service his need for infor- 
mation, appraisal, and planning. Thereby organi- 
zations can also help to control and counter 

•For comments on an earlier draft of this chapter I am in- 
debted to Eric Davis, Grant Hilliker, and Robert Jervis. 

1 W. R. Bion, “Group Dynamics: A Review,” International Jour - 
nal of Psychoanalysis, Vol. 33, 1952; Part II, pp. 235-247. 


impediments to information-processing introduced 
into policy-making either by ego defensive maneu- 
vers to which any individual resorts from time to 
time or by certain kinds of group dynamics that can 
hamper effective reality-testing and task perform- 
ance. 

But for various reasons, the potential contribu- 
tion of organization has proven difficult of realiza- 
tion, and it is clear that earlier expectations were 
excessively optimistic. For one thing, while execu- 
tives of organizations do in fact attempt to seek the 
advantages of internal division of labor and special- 
ization, many policy problems of large scope can- 
not be neatly divided into separable tasks and dealt 
with successfully by specialized sub-units in isola- 
tion from the rest of the organization . 2 

In order to be responsive to a wide range of for- 
eign policy problems, the United States govern- 
ment is divided into a number of departments and 
agencies, among which the primary responsibility 
for different aspects of foreign policy is divided. 
However, few important issues fall exclusively into 
the domain of any one of these organizations. Al- 
though policy-makers might like to classify issues as 
either military or diplomatic or economic, it is 
rarely possible to make such a simple classification 
as regards most issues. For example, it has been 
pointedly observed that the problem of deployment 
of U.S. troops in Europe is relevant to our defense 
posture (Defense Department), our balance of pay- 
ments (Treasury), and our relations with both our 
European allies and the Soviet Union (State). 

Many such issues of foreign policy— often the 
most important ones— cut across jurisdictional 
lines of special competence and responsibility. To 
emphasize this point some thoughtful observers 
have suggested that a “policy question” be defined 
as one for which there are no experts per se, but 

2 Robert Axelrod, Conflict of Interest: A Theory of Divergent Goals 
with Applications to Politics, Chicago, Markham, 1970; pp. 122ff. 


only advocates and referees. For policy problems of 
this kind effective problem-identification, problem- 
solution, and policy-implementation cannot be 
achieved by sub-dividing the task and delegating 
different parts of it to sub-units of the organization. 
Rather, these policy problems must be approached 
within a holistic framework and provision must be 
made for coordination and interaction among the 
specialized sub-units. 

The difficulties of achieving coordination and in- 
teraction are compounded by virtue of the fact that 
sub-units within an organization typically develop 
interests and goals of their own; often they are in 
sharp variance with organizational goals and value 
priorities as seen from the perspective of the execu- 
tive. The executive's task of policy control, policy 
coordination, and policy implementation is jeop- 
ardized, moreover, by competition and conflict 
among the various sub-units. The internal politics 
of policy-making within the organization are the 
source of a number of stubborn impediments to 
optimal information-processing. These are de- 
scribed and richly illustrated in the literature on 
organizational behavior and “bureaucratic poli- 
tics ,' 3 and need only be briefly recapitulated here. 

Reflecting their own special interests and per- 
spectives, sub-units often contribute in selective, 
biased ways to the organization's search for and 
processing of information. Similarly, the participa- 
tion by a sub-unit in the evaluation of policy options 
is often biased by its parochial priorities and needs. 
In order to compete more effectively in the internal 
struggle over policy the various participants from 
different parts of the organization resort to rhetori- 
cal exaggeration of their recommendations and 
over-simplification of supporting arguments. More- 
over, the organizational actors employ their bar- 
gaining advantages (stemming from resources such 

as expertise, control over information, standing 
with the president, political skill, etc.) to influence 
the choice of policy. 

3 A useful synthesis and explication of these materials is pro- 
vided in Graham T. Allison, Essence of Decision, Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1971. On organizational politics see also the 
publications of Morton Halperin, particularly his Bureaucratic Pol- 

itics and Foreign Policy, Brookings Institution, 1974, and I. M. 


Internal conflict over policy poses risks to the 
interests of sub-units. To reduce these risks they 
often restrict competition with each other, engage 
in bargaining, and arrange compromises designed 
to protect their most important interests. As a re- 
sult, policy issues may not rise to the presidential 
level; or, when they do, the issue may take the form 
of a concealed compromise that reflects the narrow 
interests of actors at lower levels. Moreover, when 
a sub-unit's interests seem to require it, it will avoid 
responsibility for an issue or narrow the range of its 
participation in policy-making. Thus, it is not al- 
ways the case that sub-units seek to expand their 
responsibilities, resources, missions and budgets. 
Under some circumstances quite the opposite may 
be true; that is, sub-units will be unwilling to get 
involved in policy disputes on behalf of causes 
which they consider unpromising and potentially 
costly to themselves. Restriction of participation 
may occur even though the issue in question has 
high priority from the standpoint of the executive. 

Finally, the pronounced tendency of sub-units to 
rely on established routines and standard operating 
procedures also constrains the performance of the 
organization. These routines may be inappropriate 
for dealing with novel situations and may lead to 
ineffective implementation of presidential policy. 
Moreover, sub-units may be quite selective in their 
compliance with top-level directives and policies, 
following their own judgments of the merits of a 
policy or acting to safeguard their own interests. 

In sum, far from fulfilling earlier hopes that they 
would strengthen the quest for more rational poli- 
cies, organizations have developed “pathologies" 
of their own. As Harold Wilensky has emphasized, 
all large-scale organizations have structural charac- 
teristics of hierarchy, specialization, and centraliza- 
tion that encourage chronic pathologies of informa- 
tion and advice . 4 We shall turn in the next chapter 
to a closer look at the implications of this for the 
functioning of the policy-making system. 


Destler, Presidents, Bureaucrats, and Foreign Policy, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. 

4 Harold Wilensky, Organizational Intelligence, New York: Basic 
Books, 1967. 



CHAPTER VI 


Some Possible (and Possibly 
Dangerous) Malfunctions 
of the Advisory Process * 


It is not easy to predict what impact the parochi- 
alism of sub-units described in the preceding chap- 
ter will have on the executive’s ability to com- 
prehend policy problems, exercise intelligent 
choice of action, and arrange for effective im- 
plementation. This will depend upon a variety of 
factors, among them the steps the executive takes 
to protect himself and the advisory system around 

him from the maneuvers of sub-unit actors. Be- 
sides, we should recognize that conflict over policy 
within the executive branch may in fact help illumi- 
nate issues and improve information search and 
appraisal. (This possibility will be taken up in PART 
TWO.) 

Relevant to this is the way in which the executive 
attempts to organize foreign policy-making proce- 
dures within the executive branch — i.e., whether 
the organizational model he establishes is a highly- 
centralized White House-oriented system, a State- 
centered system, or a looser de-centralized system. 
Each of these models attempts to cope with the 
dynamics of organizational behavior and bureau- 
cratic politics in somewhat different ways. Each 
model requires a somewhat different set of proce- 
dures and strategies for curbing the damaging 
effects of the parochial viewpoints and policy ma- 
neuvers that sub-units engage in. 

These alternative organizational models for 
structuring foreign policy-making within the execu- 
tive branch are described in detail and evaluated in 
other reports being prepared for the Commission. 
The present report confines itself to identifying a 
number of general malfunctions ” of the advisory 
process that can occur under any of these alterna- 
tive organizational models. It is important to clarify 
the reasons for doing so. While structural reorgani- 
zation can aid in the quest for effective policy, there 
appears to be no single organizational model by 

*For comments on an earlier draft I am indebted to Dr. David 
Hamburg, Stanford University; Professor Grant Hilliker, Mer- 
shon Center, Ohio State University; and Professor Lincoln P. 
Bloomfield, M.I.T. 


means of which the chief executive and his staff can 
convert the functional expertise and diverse view- 
points of the many sub-units within the executive 
branch into consistently effective decisions and 
policies. Impediments to information processing 
will occur under any of the organizational models 
that are being considered. The dynamics of organi- 
zational behavior and bureaucratic politics that cre- 
ate these impediments are stubborn; they will not 
be eliminated by any of the organizational models 
under consideration. 

It follows from this that efforts to improve the 
foreign policy-making system should not stop with 
structural reorganization along the lines of one or 
another of the organizational models under consid- 
eration. In addition, whichever model is adopted 
must also include provisions for timely identifica- 
tion and correction of possible malfunctions in the 
advisory system . 1 Provision must be made for moni- 
toring the day-to-day workings of the policy-making 
system, and strategies for “preventive intervention 99 
must be available within that system. 

As defined here, “malfunction” refers to the ways 
in which a policy-making process fails to achieve 
one or another of the features of an effective proce- 
dure. It is conceded that a procedural malfunction 
does not always result in a major policy error; nor 
can it be argued that a better policy will always be 
chosen if procedural malfunctions do not occur. 
Rather, the premise on which this report rests is 
that procedural malfunctions can have damaging 
consequences for policy choices, not that they 
necessarily will . 2 Nine malfunctions of the advisory 

, This point is increasingly emphasized by organization spe- 
cialists who have been struck by the chronic pathologies of infor- 
mation and advice to which all complex organizations are sub- 
ject. Harold Wilensky, for example, provides a list of 
“organizational defenses against informational pathologies" ( 
Organizational Intelligence , N.Y.: Basic Books, 1967, pp. 174—181); 
and Anthony Downs identifies a number of strategies (such as 
redundancy, use of counter-bases) for reducing or avoiding dis- 
tortion in hierarchical communication within organization ( Inside 
Bureaucracy , Boston: Little, Brown, 1967, pp. 118-127). 

*For additional discussion see A. L. George, “The Case for 


process have been identified as having occurred at 
the Presidential level in various historical cases; 
they will be listed, and briefly discussed here. (The 
reader is asked to keep in mind that malfunctions of 
this kind are not confined to presidential decision- 
making in the foreign policy sphere; such malfunc- 
tions can occur at any level of decision-making, for 
other kinds of policy issues, and in other kinds of 
organizations.) 

1. When the President and his advisers agree 
too readily on the nature of the problem 
facing them and on a response 'to it. 

Paradoxically, while it is often difficult for an ex- 
ecutive to achieve sufficient consensus within the 
decision-making group on behalf of a wise policy 
without diluting its ingredients, to achieve consen- 
sus too quickly and too easily is also likely to de- 
grade the quality of the decision. An experienced 
executive will regard a readily achieved consensus 
within the policy-making group as a reason for post - 
poning rather than taking action. Alfred P. Sloan, 
former chairman of General Motors, is reported to 
have said at a meeting of one of his top policy com- 
mittees: 

“Gentlemen, I take it we are all in complete 
agreement on the decision here . . . Then I 
propose we postpone further discussion of this 
matter until our next meeting to give ourselves 
time to develop disagreement and perhaps gain 
some understanding of what the decision is all 
about. ” 3 

Deferring action is more difficult, of course, when 
the situation seems to require it or when the chief 
executive himself is disposed to take immediate ac- 
tion, In certain types of international crisis a kind of 
spontaneous consensus may quickly emerge among 
members of the policy-making group on behalf of 
the “need for action” to prevent damage to U.S. 
interests — a consensus which may prevent ade- 
quate consideration of the magnitude of the ex- 
pected damage and how much cost and risk one 
should undertake in order to prevent it. It is par- 
ticularly when everyone seems to agree on the need 
for some action to prevent expected damage that 
the most dangerous mistakes in the calculation of 
risk and utility are likely to be committed. The typi- 
cal error under these circumstances is a gross un- 
derestimation of the costs and risks of the action 
taken. Conversely, disagreement within the decision- 
making group on the proper objectives, the proper 
means, the kinds and level of risk present in the 
situation is likely to improve the analytical process 

Multiple Advocacy in Making Foreign Policy,” American Political 
Science Remew , September 1972, pp. 765-781. 

s Quoted by Peter F. Drucker, The Effective Executive , (New 
York; Harper 8c Row, 1966), p. 148. 


and the advice that precedes the final choice of 
policy the President makes. 

This type of malfunction of the policy-making 
process can be vividly seen in the events leading to 
President Johnson’s decision to send U.S. military 
forces into the Dominican Republic in the spring of 
1965. As Philip Geyelin (a reporter for The Wall 
Street Journal at the time) put it in his excellent re- 
view of this crisis: “If Lyndon Johnson had acted 
much differently than he did in the early, decisive 
days of the Dominican crisis, he would have had to 
invent his own alternatives and ignore the counsel 
of his principal advisers.” 4 There is nothing in the 
available record to indicate that the Special Assis- 
tant for National Security Affairs, McGeorge 
Bundy, attempted to preserve the President's op- 
tions in this case. 

Indeed, all available accounts of the crisis indi- 
cate that consensus on the need for U.S. military 
intervention developed quickly, easily, and without 
challenge within the decision-making group. Geye- 
lin notes that Johnson “was remarkably at the 
mercy of the advice and activities of his subordi- 
nates on the scene” — who speedily concluded that 
a rebel victory carried with it the risk of an eventual 
communist regime. This definition of the situation 
emerged almost at once in the field and was im- 
mediately accepted without question in Washing- 
ton because everyone’s perception of the crisis in 
the Dominican Republic was shaped by a strong 
policy predisposition that antedated the crisis. This 
was the belief that the Dominican Republic should 
not be allowed to become another Cuba. A dis- 
torted, exaggerated perception of the threat in 
Santo Domingo emerged when available informa- 
tion on the rebels was viewed through the prism of 
the “Cuban syndrome.” No attempt was made until 
well after the U.S. was committed to intervention to 
check the U.S. Embassy’s definition of the situation 
and of the policies most appropriate for meeting 
it. 5 

But decisional premises of this kind do not always 
paralyze the ability of decision-makers to make a 

4 Philip Geyelin, Lyndon B. Johnson and the World (New York: 
Praeger, 1966), pp. 244-5. 

5 Some of the major accounts on the Dominican intervention, 
in addition to Geyelin's book, are Abraham F. Lowenthal, The 
Dominican Intervention (Harvard University Press, 1972); John 
Bartlow Martin, Overtaken by Events (New York: Doubleday, # 
1966); Theodore Draper, The Dominican Revolt (New York: Com- 
mentary, 1968); Tad Szulc, Dominican Diary (New York: Dela- 
corte Press, 1965); Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, Lyndon B. 
Johnson: The Exercise oj Power (New York: The New American 
Library, 1966); Dan Kurzman, Santo Domingo: Revolt of the Damned 
(New York: Putnam, 1965); Center for Strategic Studies, 
Georgetown University, Dominican Action — 1965: Intervention or 
Cooperation? (Washington University Press, 1966); Haynes John- 
son and Bernard M. Gwertzman, Fulbright: The Dissenter (New 
York: Doubleday, 1968); Jerome Slater, Intervention and Negotia- 
tion (New York: Harper & Row, 1970). 
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reasoned calculation of the utility of intervention. 
Vigorous multiple advocacy within the Eisenhower 
administration in the Indochina crisis of 1954 
helped to control the effect that ideologically rein- 
forced decisional premises were allowed to have on 
the final decision. The policy-making process 
worked much better in the 1954 crisis than in the 
Dominican crisis. 

2. When advisers and advocates take different 
positions and debate them before the 
President but their disagreements do not 
cover the full range of relevant hypotheses 
and alternative options. 

There is no assurance that on any given policy 
problem each of the relevant options will find an 
advocate within the policy-making group. Some op- 
tions may fail to get serious consideration because 
it is felt that the President has excluded them or 
would reject them, or because they are not in the 
interest of any agency and no one wants to pay the 
bureaucratic cost of asking the President to adopt 
them. Thus, the option of not giving direct military 
assistance to South Korea when it was attacked by 
North Korea in June 1950 was never really consid- 
ered by Truman’s advisers, in part because the 
President had made it clear at the outset that the 
United States would not allow the attack to succeed. 
(A fuller account of this case is given below.) 

Other options may fail to get consideration be- 
cause policy-making officials serving under the 
chief executive are uninterested in them. There are 
various ways of reducing the executive’s freedom of 
action even while seemingly providing him with 
multiple options. As Robert H. Johnson, notes: 
“One of the chief problems with attempts to lay out 
major policy alternatives is the strong temptation to 
load the dice. A typical procedure is to set up a 
straw-man alternative on either side of a middle 
course of action which quickly becomes the logical 
choice over the more ‘extremist’ options.’’ 6 

3. When there is no advocate for an unpopular 
policy option. 

In the Vietnam escalation case there was, at least, 
an advocate for the unpopular option of withdrawal 
in the person of George Ball. In the Korean case, 
by contrast, the policy-making group assembled by 
President Truman on the first day of the North 
Korean invasion quickly developed a consensus on 
the need for action to prevent the expected damage 
to U.S. interests. While members of the group were 

6 Robert H. Johnson, “National Security Council,” Orbis, Vol. 

13 (Fall, 1969), p. 723. Others who have called attention to the 
subterfuge of “straw man” options include I. M. Destler, Presi- 

dents, Bureaucrats , and Foreign Policy (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1972); John P. Leacocos, “Kissinger's Ap- 
parat,” Foreign Policy, No. 5 (Winter, 1971-72), p. 24; Charles 
Yost, “On Affairs at State," N.Y. Times, May 30, 1971. 


by no means uniformly enthusiastic at the prospect 
of U.S. military involvement, the consensus to act 
was at no time subjected to challenge. This was not 
because of any previously agreed-upon contin- 
gency plans which had only to be put into opera- 
tion. Indeed no such plans existed. The North Ko- 
rean attack came as an unexpected shock. It was this 
rude reality, not the availability of pre-existing 
plans, that helped produce consensus within the 
policy-making group. Critical in this respect, too, 
was the President’s initial definition of the situation 
as one in which too much was at stake to permit the 
United States to acquiesce. 7 The ingredients for 
bureaucratic politics and multiple advocacy were 
present in the long-standing policy and personal 
conflicts between Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
and Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, but their 
expression was muted by the President’s attitude, 
the atmosphere of crisis, and Acheson’s reversal of 
Administration policy on Formosa in the direction 
that Johnson had advocated. 

During the first few days of the conflict, at a time 
when U.S. assistance was still limited to air and 
naval support, several of Truman’s advisers ex- 
pressed their reluctance to see U.S. ground troops 
committed to combat in South Korea. Indeed, the 
President’s own hesitation in the matter was also 
noticeable. There was some discussion of the disad- 
vantages and hazards of this course of action before 
the need for U.S. combat troops became evident. 
Once the deteriorating battlefield situation made it 
imperative, however, no adviser questioned the in- 
troduction of American combat forces except 
George Kennan, who hesitated on the grounds that 
it would increase the likelihood of Soviet coun- 
terintervention. Neither Kennan nor military advis- 
ers who were unenthusiastic about being drawn 
into a land war on the Asian continent were given 
any encouragement to play a more vigorous ad- 
vocate’s role in the policy discussions. 8 

7 Taking note of this, Richard C. Snyder and Glenn D. Paige 
emphasize that the definition of a situation itself can, in effect, 
exclude consideration of any but a single course of action. See 
“The United States Decision to Resist Aggression in Korea,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 3 (December 1958), p. 245; Harry 
S. Truman, Memoirs: Years of Trial and Hope, Vol. II, Garden 
City: Doubleday 8c Co., 1956, pp. 332ff; Glenn D. Paige, The 
Korean Decision, pp. 98-99, 113-115, 124-6, 148-9, 174; Alex- 
ander L. George, “American Policy-making and the North Ko- 
rean Aggression,” World Politics, 7 (January, 1955) pp. 209-32. 

8 Glenn D. Paige, The Korean Decision, N.Y.: The Free Press, 
1968; p. 136, 164-5, 255, 257, 260-1, 300-1. Kennan’s hesita- 
tion over use of U.S. ground troops, however, should not be 
exaggerated into making him, as some revisionist writers have 
tried to do, into an opponent of U.S. intervention. In his mem- 
oirs, Kennan states that from the onset of the Korean crisis he 
felt that the United States would have to react with all necessary 
force to repel the attack and to expel North Korean forces from 
South Korea. He also favored prompt steps to protect Formosa 
from falling into Communist hands on the ground that “two 
such reverses coming one on the heel of the other could easily 
prove disastrous to our prestige and to our entire position in the 
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Later in the Korean War, when the decision was 
being made to send the U.S. and U.N. forces across 
the 38th parallel to pursue the defeated North Ko- 
rean army and to unite the two parts of the country, 
the threat of Chinese Communist intervention be- 
came a factor. Important officials in Truman’s circle 
of policy advisers (Secretary of the Air Force 
Thomas Finletter and Chief of Naval Operations 
Admiral Forrest Sherman, as well as George Ken- 
nan) were disturbed by the risks of Chinese inter- 
vention. 9 Once again, however, Truman’s structur- 
ing and management of the policy-making process 
discouraged those with reservations about the drift 
of policy from playing the role of more articulate 
devil’s advocates. Indeed, such a role was not gen- 
erally congenial to President Truman. He preferred 
to structure the policy-forming process in terms of 
functional expertise. Each agency head was ex- 
pected to provide his considered view of that aspect 
of the problem for which he was responsible. 
Within each department second- and third-level 
officials contributed their advice to their depart- 
ment head, and deviations from this hierarchically 
organized flow of advice within each department 
were discouraged. Kennan’s advice on this and 
other occasions when it differed from Acheson’s 
was overshadowed and controlled by the advice of 
the Secretary of State. 10 

4. When advisers to the President thrash out 
their own disagreements over policy without 
the President’s knowledge and confront him 
with a unanimous recommendation. 

In this variant of the workings of bureaucratic 
politics the other actors in effect “gang up” on the 
chief executive and try to sell him the policy they 
have worked out among themselves. Clark Clifford 
gives a succinct, authoritative account of this prac- 

Far East" ( Memoirs , 1925-1950, [Boston: Little Brown & Co., 
1967], p. 486). 

9 Kennan, pp. 487-96; also Trumbull Higgins, Korea and the 
Fall of MacArthur'( N.Y.: Oxford University Press, 1960), pp. 78- 
79; Robert E. Osgood, Limited War (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957), pp. 188-84. 

10 In a laudatory account of the way in which Truman orga- 
nized and managed the process of foreign policy making, Dean 
Acheson credits him with infusing an adversary process into 
N.S.C. meetings similar to that of the law court. It is clear that 
what Acheson endorses in this respect is the formal, orderly 
variant of the adversary process — one which worked in 
Acheson’s advantage because Truman acknowledged and 
leaned on his special competence in foreign affairs — and not the 
unstructured and unpredictable variants of multiple advocacy 
associated with the game of bureaucratic politics. Acheson’s dis- 
taste for unstructured, informal variants of multiple advocacy — 
in which he enjoyed less influence — emerges clearly from his 
critical account of the workings of the ad hoc Executive Commit- 
tee of the N.S.C. at the time of the Cuban missile crisis, in which 
Acheson participated at President Kennedy’s invitation (Ache- 
son, Present at the Creation , [N.Y.: Norton, 1969], pp. 733-737; see 
also Acheson’s review of R.F. Kennedy’s Thirteen Days in Esquire, 
February 1969). 


tice in an interview describing his role as assistant 
to President Truman on domestic affairs: 

The idea was that the six or eight of us would 
try to come to an understanding among ourselves 
on what directions we would like the President to 
take on any given issue. And then, quietly and 
unobtrusively, each in his own way, we would try 
to steer the President in that direction . . . Well, 
it was two forces fighting for the mind of the 
President, that’s really what it was. It was com- 
pletely unpublicized, and I don’t think Mr. Tru- 
man ever realized it was going on. ... 11 
In this case, as Clifford’s account makes clear, 
two coalitions of advisers were competing for influ- 
ence over policy. A more dangerous situation arises 
when all major advisers on a policy issue reach an 
agreement among themselves before going to the 
executive. This type of malfunction of the process 
almost occurred in the late autumn of 1964 when 
President Johnson was confronted with a solid line- 
up of advisers recommending that he proceed with 
the Multilateral Force for NATO. The M.L.F. was 
a strategic force to be composed of surface ships 
manned by mixed crews drawn from a number of 
NATO countries. For several years a small but 
strong group of M.L.F. partisans within the ad- 
ministration had pushed this idea as a way of knit- 
ting the alliance together. An opportunity for final 
U.S. approval of the plan and its implementation 
arose in connection with Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson’s visit to Washington for discussions with 
the President. The advocates of the M.L.F. within 
the administration succeeded in coordinating with 
all of the President’s chief advisers a position paper 
that would finally have committed the U.S. firmly to 
the M.L.F. Hence, on the eve of his critical meeting 
with the British Prime Minister, Johnson “was con- 
fronted with a spirited, consecrated, nearly united 
bureaucracy . . 12 

Now, it is extremely difficult for a President to act 
contrary to the unanimous advice of all his national 
security advisers. It is well to regard this variant of 
the bureaucratic politics process as a possible mal- 
function, for its occurrence threatens to deprive the 
chief executive of an adequate evaluation of avail- 
able options. The President does not benefit ade- 
quately from multiple advocacy when the actors 
thrash out or compromise their differences privately 
and confront him with a unified recommendation. 

In the M.L.F. case the Special Assistant for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, McGeorge Bundy, did act in 

1 Patrick Anderson, The President's Men (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1968), p, 116. 

,s Geyelin, LB] and the World , op. cit., p. 162. A detailed analysis 
of the workings of the bureaucratic politics process leading up 
to the final confrontation of the M.L.F. advocates with President 
Johnson, based partly on interviews, is provided in John D. 
Steinbruner, The Cybernetic Theory of Decision, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. 



time to prevent the emerging malfunction from 
narrowing the President’s information and options. 
Geyelin states that Bundy’s position as “guardian of 
options and protector of the President was perhaps 
never more effectively displayed than in the episode 
of the M.L.F. Bundy had sensed trouble building up 
earlier in the year. With the M.L.F. partisans in full 
cry, the President’s position was uncertain . . .’’ 13 
Sensing the development of the type of malfunction 
we have been discussing, Bundy intervened to re- 
store some semblance of multiple advocacy to the 
system. He quietly called upon Richard Neustadt, a 
part-time consultant to the White House, to make 
an independent appraisal, for the President’s be- 
nefit, of the M.L.F. issue in Europe as well as in 
Washington. Armed with this and other informa- 
tion which Bundy assembled, the President entered 
the final briefing conferences with his foreign policy 
advisers prepared to challenge the decisional prem- 
ises, information, and recommendation of their po- 
sition paper on the M.L.F. “In the course of the 
protracted conferences in preparation for the Wil- 
son visit,’’ Geyelin reports, “Johnson assailed the 
men around him, questioning their competence as 
well as their counsel ...” 14 

In emphasizing the importance of Bundy’s inter- 
vention in this case, we do not ignore that other 
factors also worked against Johnson’s adherence to 
the M.L.F. There was by no means a clear consen- 
sus on its behalf, let alone enthusiasm, within 
NATO; and senior members of Congress as well as 
many officials in the executive branch were not en- 
thusiastic supporters of the M.L.F. What Bundy’s 
timely intervention accomplished was to bring 
these factors into greater prominence for the Presi- 
dent’s benefit. 

5. When advisers agree privately among 

themselves that the President should face up 
to a difficult decision, but no one is willing to 
alert him to the need for doing so. 

In direct contrast to the malfunction just dis- 
cussed, in which his advisers privately agree upon 
a policy which they then attempt to get the Presi- 
dent to adopt, this malfunction refers to the 
unusual and dangerous situation in which a private 
consensus on the need for presidential action 
emerges among his advisers but is not com- 
municated to the President. This highlights once 

15 Geyelin, op. cit., p. 170. Geyelin’s account is generally sup- 
ported by Steinbruner, op. cit., who also provides additional 
details. Other accounts represent McGeorge Bundy intervening 
not as a neutral watchdog of the President's options but as a 
concealed advocate against the M.L.F. who had bided his time. 
(Patrick Anderson, The President's Men , pp. 271-2; David Halber- 
stam, “The Expensive Education of McGeorge Bundy," Harper's, 
July 1969, p. 29.) 

u Geyelin, op. cit., p. 162. 


again the critical importance of presidential-level 
participation and sensitivity to policy-making dis- 
cussions within the system. 

In the M.L.F. case, monitoring of these discus- 
sions by the Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs alerted the President in time. But in a differ- 
ent crisis under Truman in November, 1950, failure 
to alert the President resulted in a classic example 
of this kind of breakdown in the advisory system. By 
early November, large numbers of Chinese Com- 
munist forces had already intervened in the Korean 
War and had subjected U.S. and South Korean 
forces to sharp tactical combat; but they had not yet 
launched an all-out offensive against U.S. and U.N. 
forces. Nonetheless, Truman’s chief civilian and 
military advisers in Washington were acutely con- 
cerned over the risks associated with the malde- 
ployment of MacArthur’s forces in North Korea in 
the presence of large numbers of Chinese Commu- 
nist forces. The President’s advisers seemingly 
agreed among themselves that MacArthur’s direc- 
tives should be changed in order to reduce the vul- 
nerability of his forces, but this consensus was not 
translated into action. According to Richard Neus- 
tadt’s account, each adviser had his own reasons for 
not taking the problem to Truman. And each ad- 
viser interpreted his official role quite narrowly in 
order to relieve himself of the obligation to take the 
initiative. 

“No one went to Truman,” Neustadt writes, “be- 
cause everyone thought someone else should go.” 
He continues: 

The military chiefs deferred to State; let Ache- 
son, as guardian of ’policy’, ask Truman to re- 
verse MacArthur. But Acheson, already under 
fire from the Capitol, was treading warily be- 
tween the Pentagon and that inveterate idealist 
about generals, Harry Truman. In immediate 
terms the risk was ‘military’; if it justified revers- 
ing the commander in the field, then the joint 
Chiefs must make the judgment and tell Truman. 
So Acheson is said to have insisted, understand- 
ably enough, and there the matter rested. 

As for Secretary of Defense George Marshall, 
who had preceded Acheson at State and had him- 
self been Army Chief of Staff when Bradley (now 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff) was subordi- 
nate commander, he had “leaned over backwards” 
since returning to the government shortly before 
these events took place 

not to meddle with the work of his successors in 
their jobs. He had also leaned over backwards not 
to revive the old Army feud between him and 
MacArthur. What Acheson and Bradley were not 
ready to initiate, Marshall evidently felt he could 
not take upon himself . . . The President, mean- 
while, had little thought of over-riding, on his 



own, the tactical decisions of a qualified comman- 
der. 15 

This was a sorry example, indeed, of narrow 
bureaucratic role-playing at the highest advisory 
level. One can only speculate what Truman’s re- 
sponse would have been had his advisers shared 
their concern with him and recommended that 
MacArthur’s directives be changed. If Truman had 
acted promptly, there would have been time to pull 
back MacArthur’s forces before the Chinese 
launched their major offensive on November 28. 
The catastrophe that followed might have been 
avoided altogether or greatly reduced. 16 

6. When the President, faced with an important 
problem to decide, is dependent upon a 
single channel of information. 

A seldom-noted aspect of Khrushchev’s behavior 
during the Cuban missile crisis was that he quickly 
established multiple channels for securing informa- 
tion on Kennedy’s intentions. Too much was at 
stake for the Soviet government for it to wait pas- 
sively for Washington to provide deliberate or inad- 
vertent signals regarding the President’s inten- 
tions. Faced with the need to make important 
decisions momentarily, the Soviet premier grasped 
the value of redundancy in information coverage of 
critical aspects of his opponent’s behavior. 17 In 
striking contrast, U.S. leaders have allowed them- 
selves in several crises to remain dependent on a 
single channel of information about critical aspects 
of the situation. Among the many malfunctions of 
the policy-making process evident in planning the 

I5 Richard Neustadt, Presidential Power (N.Y.: Wiley, 1960), p. 
145. Neustadt makes use in his account of Martin Lichterman’s 
correspondence and an interview with Acheson, reported in 
Lichterman, “To the Yalu and Back,” in American Civil- Military 
Decisions, ed. Harold Stein (University of Alabama Press, 1963) 

p. 602. 

,6 Neustadt’s and Lichterman’s accounts of these events were 
qualified some years later both by Dean Acheson and General J. 
Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff at the time. (Acheson, Present 
at the Creation , pp. 466-468, 754; Collins, War in Peacetime: The 
History and Lessons of Korea [Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1969], 
pp. 202, 205-217.) Neustadt’s interpretation was questioned 
earlier also by David S. McLellan in his “Dean Acheson and the 
Korean War,” Political Science Quarterly, 83 (March 1968), pp. 
16-39. 

McLellan agrees that Acheson and other top-level advisers did 
labor under the “dread of Chinese involvement” in early Novem- 
ber. He notes, however, that at two important policy meetings 
on November 21, 1950, Acheson displayed relative optimism 
that MacArthur could accomplish his mission. McLellan is per- 
plexed by this marked change of mood. He fails to see that it can 
be traced to the Chinese disengagement on the battlefield that 
took place after the high-point of Washington’s (and MacAr- 
thur's) anxiety on November 9. When day after day passed with- 
out further combat or major contact with Chinese forces, the 
acute anxiety American leaders had felt in early November grad- 
ually declined. 

17 On this general point see also O.R. Holsti, Crisis, Escalation, 
War , Montreal and London: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 
1972; p. 21. 


Bay of Pigs fiasco in 1961 was the fact that Kennedy 
and his advisers, including the JCS, depended on 
CIA’s estimates of Castro’s military and political 
strength. Both were miscalculated and underesti- 
mated by CIA. It was incorrectly estimated that 
there was a substantial anti-Castro underground, 
which would lead to an uprising when the invasion 
by Cuban exiles took place. It was erroneously be- 
lieved that Castro’s air force was weak and vulner- 
able and that he did not have the air power to defeat 
the invading force. CIA argued that the invasion 
should not be delayed since Cuba would soon re- 
ceive modem air power from the Soviets. As a mat- 
ter of fact Castro had already received these mod- 
em aircraft. 18 

Although the single channel of information on 
these and other inputs to policy planning was con- 
trolled by CIA, where the chief advocates and plan- 
ners of the invasion resided, Kennedy’s suspicions 
were not aroused. There was ample time to set up 
independent channels of information and intelli- 
gence evaluation, but the President and his alter 
egos did not move in this direction. Rather they 
allowed CIA to maintain unchallenged its position 
as dominant advocate, a position which rested 
partly on its exclusive custodianship of critical in- 
formation and intelligence inputs. 

The type of malfunction we have been discussing 
occurred again in the Dominican intervention of 
April, 1965. For its picture of developments in the 
complex internal political situation in the Domini- 
can Republic, Washington was dependent on a sin- 
gle channel of information — this time the U.S. 
Embassy in Santo Domingo. There was no indepen- 
dent source of information on these events. 19 Ac- 
cordingly, had Johnson (or any of his advisers) 
wished to act differently in this crisis, as Gayelin 
puts it, “he would have had to. discount the over- 
whelming weight of intelligence he received from 
the scene . . 20 

Washington’s dependence on a single channel of 
intelligence cannot be explained on the ground that 
the crisis developed too swiftly to initiate additional 
channels. Warning was available that the internal 
political conflict in the Dominican Republic might 

l8 Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy (N.Y.: Harper Sc Row, 
1965), p. 302. Cf. also the detailed account of flaws in decision 
making in the Bay of Pigs case in Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., A 
Thousand Days , Chapter 10; and Chester Bowles, Promises to Keep 
(N.Y.; Harper 8c Row, 1971), p. 326. For a critical account of 
CIA’s performance in the case by the then Inspector General of 
CIA, see Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., “Paramilitary Case Study; 
The Bay of Pigs,” Naval War College Review, November-Decem- 
ber, 1972. 

I9 A conscious attempt by Washington to develop an alterna- 
tive source of information on events in the Dominican Republic 
was undertaken finally on April 29 after the U.S. decision to 
intervene overtly had been made and was being implemented. 
This was the Presidential mission of John Bartlow Martin. 

*°Geyelin, op. cit., p. 244-5. 



get out of hand. But neither the President nor his 
Special Assistant for National Security Affairs, “the 
guardian of presidential options, ” utilized the avail- 
able warning to establish quickly the necessary ad- 
ditional independent sources of information on 
what was going on in the Dominican Republic. 

7. When the key assumptions and premises of 
a plan have been evaluated only by the 
advocates of that option. 

A striking example of this type of malfunction 
occurred in the Bay of Pigs case. Because Kennedy 
persistently entertained grave doubts about the 
CIA invasion plan and, moreover, did not regard 
Castro as a direct threat to the United States, it is 
puzzling that the key premises of the CIA plan were 
not subjected to thoroughgoing scrutiny. As Irving 
Janis emphasizes in his study, Victims of Groupthink , 
the answer lies partly in the considerable respect 
and prestige enjoyed in the new Administration by 
CIA Chief Allen Dulles and Richard Bissell, both 
carry-overs from the Eisenhower administration, 
and partly also in Kennedy’s wish to have them join 
his team. 

Kennedy’s reservations about the invasion plan 
were never translated into an effective search for an 
alternative. Instead, a number of partial constraints 
were imposed on the plan to make it more accept- 
able to the President . 21 Questions that the Presi- 
dent and other policy makers raised from time to 
time were answered only by those who were prepar- 
ing the plan and supporting it. As Irving Janis 
notes, the President let these meetings degenerate 
into question-and-answer periods. When an occa- 
sional skeptic, like Senator Fulbright, who was in- 
vited by the President to attend one of the policy 
meetings, raised questions about the plan, Kennedy 
was satisfied to allow the CIA representative to re- 
spond. In the last analysis, the key assumptions and 
premises of the invasion plan were not subjected to 
thorough independent analysis because the Presi- 
dent allowed the CIA to dominate and weaken the 
multiple advocacy system. The JCS, it is true, was 
asked to evaluate the CIA plan, but there was no 
disposition on the part of Kennedy or his leading 
advisers to ensure that the JCS was sufficiently 
motivated to give it a properly critical scrutiny, or 
to look closely at the qualified endorsement theJCS 
came up with. 

In providing consistently reassuring answers, the 
CIA representatives were not necessarily engaged 
in conscious deception, though wishful thinking 
may have been at work in their assessment of uncer- 
tainties. Their behavior is not surprising if we keep 
in mind that the CIA leaders firmly believed that 

?l Soren$en, op. cit., pp. 304, 306; Schlesinger, op. cit.. Chapter 
10 . 


action against Castro was necessary. They had 
created and trained a Cuban exile force to carry out 
the invasion; the preparations had already achieved 
a certain bureaucratic momentum by the time the 
new President established himself in office and 
turned some of his attention to reviewing the plan. 

8. When the President asks advisers for their 
opinions on a preferred course of action but 
does not request a qualified group to 
examine more carefully the negative 
judgment offered by one or more advisers. 

We have noted the danger that may arise when 
no actor in the system is willing to speak up for an 
unpopular option or to oppose the group’s pre- 
ferred course of action. A different kind of malfunc- 
tion occurs when advisers who give counsel that 
runs against the grain suffer from inadequate re- 
sources for advocacy in the competitive market- 
place of bureaucratic politics. Maldistribution 
among the actors of informational and analytical 
resources, of formal status, of informal prestige and 
reputation, or access to presidential confidence, 
and so on, can severely weaken the workings of the 
policy-making system by giving lopsided advan- 
tages to some participants. 

As a result, the President may “hear” the nega- 
tive opinion put forward by a dissenting adviser but 
not be impressed; he may be satisfied all too easily 
with the seemingly impressive rebuttal of a more 
powerful and prestigious advocate. This type of 
malfunction of the policy process was evident in the 
deliberations leading up to the Bay of Pigs fiasco. 
On various occasions the CIA plan to invade Cuba 
was strongly opposed by individual advisers — 
Chester Bowles, Arthur Schlesinger, Senator Fulb- 
right. All accounts of Kennedy’s management of 
the policy-making process in this case make clear 
that far from seeking opportunities to encourage 
vigorous multiple advocacy, he was reluctant to see 
it develop and hoped to satisfy his own doubts 
about the plan by procedures which did not so di- 
rectly challenge its advocates and supporters. 

Following the President’s cue, neither did 
McGeorge Bundy, his alter ego for national security 
affairs in the White House, nor Robert Kennedy, 
nor Secretary of State Rusk, attempt to initiate or 
encourage an independent evaluation of the plan. 
When Hilsman suggested that his office do so. Rusk 
refused on the grounds of secrecy. And at one 
point, Arthur Schlesinger, who had written two 
memos opposing the plan, was taken aside by Rob- 
ert Kennedy and told to “lay off.” Those who op- 
posed the invasion were “heard” but given no en- 
couragement to develop the case against it or to 
form themselves into a group that would look into 
the issues more thoroughly. 



What this case shows, therefore, is that the advice 
of policy dissidents which remains the mere opin- 
ion of the individuals concerned will not suffice to 
check the momentum of a dominant policy faction 
that is attempting to control the President’s deci- 
sion. 

9. When the President is impressed by the 
consensus among his advisers on behalf of a 
particular policy but fails to ascertain how 
firm the consensus is, how it was achieved, 
and whether it is justified. 

We spoke earlier of a malfunction (number 4) 
similar to this one in some respects, in which the 
other participants in bureaucratic politics thrash 
out their disagreements on a policy issue privately, 
without the President’s knowledge, and then con- 
front him with a unanimous recommendation. But 
the chief executive may also be the victim of what 
Irvingjanis calls an “illusory” consensus among his 
advisers that reflects a rather different working of 
the policy-forming system. Thus, at the important 
April 4, 1961, meeting it appeared to President 
Kennedy that there was no longer any opposition to 
the Bay of Pigs plan. Evidently he did not realize 
that the way in which the policy-forming process 
had been managed had discouraged the emergence 
of opposition. As Schlesinger recalled it, “Our 
meetings were taking place in a curious atmosphere 
of assumed consensus.” And, as Sorensen puts it, 
the advice offered Kennedy “was not so unanimous 
or so well considered as it seemed.” 22 

What this suggests, then, is that a chief executive 
and his alter egos must not take the consensus 
among policy advisers at face value. Particularly 
when the consensus is agreeable to him, the Presi- 
dent must force himself to test it in order to estab- 
lish whether it is complete or obscures important 


differences and unresolved issues. Similarly, he 
should ascertain what the consensus is based on 
and how it was achieved. Is it a well-considered 
consensus in which actors have done their home- 
work properly and interacted with each other in a 
joint problem-solving exercise. Or is it a manufac- 
tured or synthetic consensus obtained through the 
dominance of one policy clique, or through bar- 
gaining among the actors that resulted in a compro- 
mise that papers over difficult problems and shirks 
the task of identifying and evaluating relevant op- 
tions. 

* * * * 

The nine malfunctions identified in this chap- 
ter do not cover all possible breakdowns in the 
functioning of information and advisory systems 
on which an executive is dependent. While the 
historical illustrations chosen to illustrate these 
malfunctions are drawn from Presidential-level 
decision-making in the sphere of foreign policy, 
similar malfunctions no doubt occur at lower lev- 
els in the organization as well. Nor are such mal- 
functions confined to the area of foreign policy; 
they can and no doubt do occur in governmental 
decision-making in other policy areas as well. Fi- 
nally, malfunctions of this kind can occur in non- 
governmental organizations as well. In other 
words, while this report is concerned with for- 
eign policy-making, the theory of malfunctions in 
policy-making presented in this chapter is of gen- 
eral applicability. 

Awareness that malfunctions of the kind can oc- 
cur should sensitize those engaged in policy- 
making to watch for them and to take timely pre- 
ventive or corrective actions. We shall return to this 
possibility particularly in Chapter XII when we dis- 
cuss the tasks of a “custodian-manager” of the poli- 
cy-making process. 


! *Schlesinger, op. at., pp. 250, 255; Sorensen, op. at., p. 305. 



PART II: 

WAYS OF REDUCING IMPEDIMENTS 
TO INFORMATION PROCESSING 

CHAPTER VII 


The Concept of National 
Interests: Uses and 
Limitations 

by 

Alexander L. George and Robert Keohane* 


We begin our discussion of ways in which some 
of the impediments to information processing iden- 
tified in PART ONE might be avoided or their 
harmful effects on policy minimized by discussing 
the role which the concept of “national interest” 
might play in this respect. Foreign policy problems, 
as was emphasized in Chapter II, typically engage 
a multiplicity of competing values and interests, so 
much so that policy-makers often have great diffi- 
culty in attempting to reduce them to a single crite- 
rion of utility with which then to judge which course 
of action is “best.” In principle, the criterion of 
“national interest,” which occupies so central a 
place in discussions of foreign policy, should assist 
decision-makers to cut through much of this value 
complexity and improve judgments regarding the 
proper ends and goals of foreign policy. In practice, 
however, “national interest” has become so elastic 
and ambiguous a concept that its role as a guide to 
foreign policy is problematical and controversial. 
This chapter examines some of the reasons for this 
development and points to ways in which the con- 
cept can be clarified in order to strengthen the 
guidance it can give to foreign policy-makers. 

An inquiry of this kind is especially pertinent in 
the current post-Cold War era. There is now sub- 
stantial consensus among American leaders and 
public alike that the United States allowed itself to 
become overcommitted and overextended as a re- 
sult of the Cold War and that henceforth American 
foreign policy must be guided by a more differen- 
tiated, discriminating analysis of the extent to 
which its interests are engaged by developments 
elsewhere in the world. Expressing agreement with 
this view President Nixon stated in 1970 that his 
Administration felt it necessary to reexamine U.S. 
commitments around the world “to see that they 

•For helpful comments to an earlier draft we express ap- 
preciation to Lincoln P. Bloomfield, Ole R. Holsti, Stephen 
Genco, Robert Jervis, Joseph S. Nye,Jr., E. Raymond Platig, and 
Robert L. Rothstein. 


are consistent with our interests.” His report to 
Congress on foreign policy that year underscored 
this point: “. . . Our interests must shape our com- 
mitments, rather than the other way around.” 

A. Criterion of Justification? 

The concept of “national interest” continues to 
be important to foreign policy-makers despite its 
limitations as a theoretical and scientific concept. 1 
They have used the concept in two different ways: 
first, as a criterion to assess what is at stake in any 
given situation and to evaluate what course of ac- 
tion is “best”; second, as a justification for decisions 
taken. Particularly with respect to the latter use of 
“national interest” there is reason to be uneasy and 
dissatisfied. 

Admittedly, the task of justifying decisions has 
become increasingly important with the rise of pub- 
lic opinion and the remarkable changes in com- 
munications technology in the last century. Foreign 
policy is now conducted in a much more open envi- 
ronment than used to be the case, and the public’s 
demand for an “instant history” of what is taking 
place and why a particular decision was made has 
created unusual pressures on leaders to explain and 
justify all of their important decisions and actions. 
It is not surprising that, under these circumstances, 
the “national interest” tends to become a some- 
what shopworn part of the political rhetoric of ev- 
ery Administration and at times a psychological 
crutch for leaders who become locked into disas- 
trous policies. 

Many thoughtful observers of foreign policy 
would readily agree that the “national interest” 
concept does indeed lend itself much more readily 

■For a critical ahalysis of the scientific and theoretical limita- 
tions of the concept, see James N. Rosenau, "National Interest,” 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences , Vol. 1 1. 
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to being used as political rhetoric for legitimizing 
decisions and actions than as an exact, well-defined 
criterion for enabling policy officials to determine 
what those policies should be. But it is possible to 
be too cynical about this. For it is by no means the 
case that “national interest” has been without value 
to conscientious policy-makers who were deter- 
mined to set reasonable objectives, to judge care- 
fully what was at stake in particular situations, and 
to act prudently in any given situation. 

The surpassing need for a superordinate crite- 
rion such as the “national interest” is evident. For- 
eign policy issues typically engage a multiplicity of 
values and interests which are often difficult to har- 
monize. Not only is much at stake, but the various 
values imbedded in the policy problem often pull 
the decision in different directions. In addition, un- 
certainty clouds the decision-maker’s judgment as 
to the benefits to be expected and the likely costs/ 
risks of each of the options he has under considera- 
tion. 

Under these circumstances it is understandable 
that the decision-maker should attempt to apply the 
criterion of “national interest” in an effort to cut 
through the problem of value-complexity and to 
cope with the uncertainties affecting choice among 
alternative policies. A conscientious effort to con- 
sider the over-all national interest can indeed help 
to alleviate the psychological malaise an executive 
experiences in making difficult decisions of this 
kind. He can justify the ensuing decision both to 
himself and to others as one based on careful con- 
sideration of “the national interest.” However, the 
intellectual guidance which the national interest 
criterion actually gives the decision-maker in deal- 
ing with complex issues is another matter. It is of 
some importance to understand why this is so. 

In the first place, “national interest” has the char- 
acteristics of what decision theorists refer to as a 
“nonoperational goal”; it does not provide a mea- 
suring rod for comparing alternative policies. 2 Na- 
tional interest is similar in this respect to concepts 
such as “the general welfare” and “the public inter- 
est.” Suth concepts cannot be employed as a utility 
function in rigorous policy analysis. They can be 
related to specific choices of action only through 
consideration of the subgoals to which they are pre- 
sumably related. Thus, “national interest” encom- 
passes a variety of subgoals that compete for influ- 
ence in the conduct of foreign policy. But there is 
lacking an operational common denominator for 
dealing with these subgoals. Hence the relative 
weight to be given to various subgoals is a matter 
left to the authoritative (but subjective) judgment 
of top-level officials. 

The limitation of the “national interest” concept 

*See, for example, James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, 
Organizations, New York: Wiley, 1958; pp. 156-7. 


was obscured in an earlier era by simplistic but in- 
fluential arguments to the effect that national 
power is the supreme goal of national action. But 
power is, clearly, only one subgoal of national inter- 
est, and an instrumental goal at that rather than a 
fundamental value in and of itself. 

Other limitations of the national interest concept 
as a criterion of policy will emerge more clearly if 
we recall the historical transformation through 
which the international system has passed. The 
concept of “national interest” goes back several 
centuries and is associated with the emergence of 
the nation-state in the 1 6th and 1 7th centuries. The 
idea of national interest, or “raison d’etat” as it was 
called, appears to have played a significant role at 
times in the determination of policy in the classical 
system of diplomacy before the French Revolution, 
As E. H. Carr puts it, “The essential characteristic 
of the period was the identification of the nation 
with the person of the sovereign.” 3 The “national 
interest” was therefore unitary and relatively sim- 
ple to determine, since it was considered to be 
merely the interest of the ruler. 

With the “democratization” of nationalism, how- 
ever, the relative simplicity of the concept of “rai- 
son d’etat” was eroded and the state itself came to 
be seen as composed of different interests. In the 
era of liberal democracy, “L’etat, c’est moi” was no 
longer an acceptable answer to the question of sov- 
ereign legitimacy. The “national interest” came to 
reflect a weighing of various diverse interests within 
the state, held together, somewhat tenuously at 
times, by the doctrine of nationalism. It therefore 
became a more amorphous concept, as different 
groups within the polity competed to claim it as a 
legitimizing symbol for their interests and aspira- 
tions, which might by no means be shared by many 
of their compatriots. 

With the transition from the laissez-faire to social 
service state after 1914, the character of the “na- 
tional interest” changed further. More groups saw 
their interests affected by foreign policy, as foreign 
policy expanded much more deeply, and explicitly, 
into the realm of economics. Increasing numbers of 
individuals and groups asserted interests in, and 
claims upon, what foreign policy should be. It be- 
came less and less convincing to speak of the state 
as possessing superior interests of its own that were 
largely independent of, and transcending, those of 
its subjects and citizens. Thus the scope of “na- 
tional interest” was broadened appreciably, even in 
contrast to the situation prevailing during the 19th 
century. 

The calculation of “national interests” has there- 
fore become far more complicated, and indeed, 
more unpredictable, than it was in the simpler sys- 

S E. H. Carr, Nationalism and After (London, St. Martin, 1945), 
p. 2. 



tem of classical diplomacy. As a result, some mod- 
em analysts have gone so far as to conclude that it 
is not useful to think in terms of an overarching 
national interest and that what we mean by the con- 
cept is simply whatever emerges from the policy- 
making process. However appealing this conclu- 
sion may be to academic authors concerned with 
precise definitions and clear delineation of empiri- 
cal from value-laden terminology, it is hardly likely 
to satisfy policy-makers, who need some reference 
point for comparing conflicting interests and com- 
ing to a judgment. 

Is there, then, some way of salvaging the concept 
of “national interest” and strengthening the guid- 
ance it can give in the formulation of foreign policy? 

B. Values and Interests as They Affect 
Foreign Policy 

It is important to notice at the outset that the 
concept of “national interest” is heavily value- 
laden. Interests can be seen as applications of val- 
ues in context: values applied in the light of situa- 
tions as they appear to people involved in them. As 
used by policy-makers, the phrase “national inter- 
est” implies a choice among interests, and there- 
fore a choice among values standing behind those 
interests. Insofar as the concept of national interest 
is to be useful as a criterion for policy, it must spec- 
ify some means by which leaders can determine 
which values, and therefore which interests, are to 
be included, and which excluded, from the set of 
national interests. 

We shall attempt here to distinguish different 
types of national interests, as a means of clarifying 
what the term may mean. Later in this chapter (Sec- 
tions C and D) we will use these distinctions as a 
basis for arguing that different decision-rules 
should be used to determine what to do when diff- 
erent types of national interests, broadly defined, 
are at stake. 

Our first distinction turns on the question of 
whose interests are principally involved in a given 
situation. Self-regarding interests , for a state, refer to 
the attainment, preservation, or extension of be- 
nefits accruing to the state and its citizens. Preser- 
vation of the lives, liberty, and property of a given 
state's citizens are “self-regarding” from the view- 
point of that state. Other-regarding interests, by con- 
trast, refer to benefits that accrue primarily to other 
states or their citizens, although action on their be- 
half may bring indirect and intangible benefits to a 
country’s own people (as in the feeling of self- 
esteem one may feel on giving money to charity). 
Collective interests differ from both other types in 
that, as with collective goods, one cannot clearly 


separate benefits to oneself from those to others. 
All people in the world may benefit (although per- 
haps unequally) from preservation of a healthy at- 
mosphere or a viable oceans environment; within a 
somewhat more restricted area, all may benefit 
from maintenance of an orderly world economic 
system and arrangements to assure adequate global 
food supplies. 

Frequently the concept of “national interest” is 
used only to refer to self-regarding interests. Some 
advocates carry this view one step further when 
they contend that self-regarding interests must al- 
ways be given priority over other-regarding ones, 
or even over collective interests. In times of ex- 
treme danger, when the autonomy of a government 
and the lives of its people are at stake, a strong 
argument can be made for doing this, on the princi- 
ple that the government has particular responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of its own citizens. In a “war of 
all against all” it is every state for itself. 

Most periods of history, however, are not prop- 
erly characterized as “wars of all against all,” with 
relative equals ranged against one another. Indeed, 
more characteristic of international politics is a 
situation of great inequality — inequality of power 
among states, and of welfare and living standards 
between populations of different countries. To 
argue a priori that self-regarding interests must al- 
ways be given priority over other interests is not 
morally tenable. It would be difficult, for instance, 
to uphold, on moral grounds, the imposition of 
export quotas on American grain, for the sake of 
keeping beef prices lower in the United States, if 
the effect were to produce starvation in citizens of 
India or Chad. Trade-offs will necessarily have to 
be made between values, and in general, one can 
expect self-regarding interests to be given prefer- 
ence, in practice, over other-regarding ones; but it 
is not acceptable simply to assume that the values 
encompassed by “national interests” should have 
priority over all others. 

The other important distinction for the concept 
of national interest rests on the seriousness of 
effects to the nation as a whole, to other nations, or 
to the international system of a given set of events. 
Frequently, for instance, claims are made on for- 
eign policy by individuals and groups who assert 
that the intensity of adverse effects to their private 
interests necessarily implies that the national inter- 
est as a whole is involved. The weight these sub- 
national claims have, as well as their legitimacy, 
needs to be carefully evaluated; it may be found that 
despite their seriousness to particular interests, 
from the viewpoint of the nation as a whole they are 
relatively minor. 

Analysts using the concept of national interest 
for policy prescription have frequently found that 
much of its usefulness for them lay in allowing them 



to make and to dramatize precisely this distinc- 
tion. 4 They have argued that while many different 
values are engaged by foreign policy issues, it is not 
useful to regard even all self-regarding values, and 
the interests in which they are expressed, as essen- 
tial to a concept of “vital” or irreducible national 
interests. Since power and will are both limited, the 
goals of foreign policy — and therefore the values 
such a policy seeks to promote and preserve — must 
also be limited. 

These two distinctions cut across one another, so 
that six possible categories of state interests can be 
derived from them. Figure 1 indicates the relation- 
ship of these various state interests to one another. 

It should be clear that in order to pin down and 
delimit “irreducible national interests” we have 
differentiated this type from other kinds of interests 
that may lay legitimate claim to influencing a -na- 
tion-state’s foreign policy. We do not thereby assert 
that only irreducible national interests should influ- 
ence foreign policy but, rather, that it is desirable 
to sort out the other kinds of interests in addition 
to irreducible national interests that have to be 
weighed in the formulation and conduct of foreign 
policy. 

It should also be clear from Figure 1, in conjunc- 
tion with the argument above, that the notion that 
“interests” should determine policy is incompletely 
specified until we know which types of interests 
are being referred to and what weights they are 
to be given. Furthermore, apart from “basic self- 
regarding national interests,” no clear lexico- 
graphic ordering of these types of interests can be 
given. For reasons explicated above, it would not be 
justifiable to give self-regarding interests (however 
secondary) automatic priority over collective or 
other-regarding interests. In each case, the inten- 
sity of the interests needs to be considered along 

with the special degree of responsibility that a gov- 
ernment has to defend the interests of its own citi- 
zens. No easy short-cuts are available. 

4 See, for instance, the works of George F. Kennan, particularly 
American Diplomacy , 1900-1950 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951); and Walter Lippmann, U.S. Foreign Policy: Shield of 
the Republic (Boston: Little, Brown 8c Co,, 1943), 


If we cannot simply seize upon the national inter- 
est as a sound and reliable guide to policy-making, 
what use can be made of the notion? We attempt to 
answer this question in two steps. In the next sec- 
tion, we articulate our view of basic self-regarding 
national interests, attempting carefully to delimit 
these strictly. We refer to these as “irreducible na- 
tional interests.” In the following section, we dis- 
cuss the different types of decision-making proc- 
esses that should be followed, in our judgment, 
when “irreducible national interests” and other in- 
terests are at stake. 


C. “Irreducible” National Interests 

We consider in this section only self-regarding 
interests, and we take the standpoint of the United 
States, with its particular constitutional system, as 
one point of departure. Our first step is to distin- 
guish “basic” from “secondary” self-regarding in- 
terests. Such distinctions among values are to some 
extent inherently arbitrary, but the familiar triad of 
“life, liberty, and property” (the last of these in the 
broad sense of economic well-being) provides a 
good place to start. We therefore identify three fun- 
damental values, to which the term “irreducible na- 
tional interests” seems appropriate. They are: 

1) Physical survival This refers to the survival of 
the country’s citizens, not necessarily to the preser- 
vation of the territorial integrity and sovereign in- 
dependence of the state. In an era of thermonuclear 
weapons, this value is, of course, always in jeop- 
ardy. 

2) Liberty . Liberty here refers to the ability of 
inhabitants of a country to choose their own form 
of government, and to exercise a set of individual 
rights defined by law and protected by the state. For 

the United States, liberty can be regarded as refer- 
ring to preservation of the “democratic way of life.” 
Liberty, unlike physical survival, is a matter of 
degree. “Irreducible national interests” are there- 
fore best regarded not as including all claims to lib- 
erty, but more narrowly to the preservation of a 
significant degree of national autonomy and the 
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maintenance of a non-arbitrary structure of laws. 

3) Economic subsistence. Governments have always 
regarded it as vitally important to preserve the abil- 
ity of their people to feed, house, and clothe them- 
selves. This is once again a minimum definition as 
befits a notion of “irreducible national interests.” 
Maximizing economic welfare is generally a goal of 
governments, except insofar as other considera- 
tions interfere (as they often do); but it could hardly 
be considered part of an irreducible national interest 
to increase per capita income from, say, $4000 to 
$5000 per year. In times of great international 
stress, such as wars, it is economic subsistence at 
which governments aim. Economic welfare beyond 
subsistence is frequently sacrificed to other ends, 
such as maintaining liberty or ensuring physical 
survival against attack. 

There was substantial agreement within the 
United States for many years after World War II 
that these three fundamental values — or irreducible 
national interests — should shape the basic pur- 
poses and objectives of American foreign policy. 5 
At the same time, there was also sharp and persis- 
tent disagreement over the substance of foreign 
policy during this era. Quite obviously, the implica- 
tions of even these irreducible national interests for 
foreign policy are not self-evident. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this and it is instructive to inquire 
into them. 

The first to be noted is that a value trade-off 
dilemma between precisely these irreducible inter- 
ests can be experienced when important foreign 
policy choices have to be made. A forced choice 
between physical safety and “liberty”, for example, 
or between physical safety and economic well-being 
is difficult and often painful. Most American foreign 
policy-makers have felt, and continue to feel, that 
no one of these three irreducible interests should 
be subordinated to the others, or sacrificed or en- 
dangered in order to assure the other two. Shrewd 
management of foreign policy and good judgment 
are necessary to avoid drifting into (or inadvert- 
ently creating) situations in which a choice may 
have to be made between physical survival, liberty, 
and economic well-being. How to avoid this choice, 
on the other hand, has been the source of consider- 
able controversy within the United States which has 
periodically shaken the foreign policy consensus. 

Let us recall how this dilemma manifested itself 
during the Cold War and how it was generally dealt 
with by American policy-makers. In each successive 
Administration since World War II, whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican, top-level officials agreed in 

5 This and the following paragraphs draw upon Seyom Brown, 
The Faces of Power (N.Y.: Columbia University Press, 1968, Part 
I); see also Morton A. Kaplan, System and Process in International 
Politics (N.Y.: Wiley, 1957, Chapter 8, “The National Interest 
and Other Interests.”) 


perceiving two primary threats to these irreducible 
national interests. One of these perceived threats 
was, of course, the spread of international commu- 
nism. The other was the danger of World War III. 
It was the objective of U.S. foreign policy to avoid 
both of these threats. On occasion American offi- 
cials defended a particular policy (for example, eco- 
nomic and military aid) on the ground that it con- 
tributed both to preventing the spread of 
communism and the danger of World War III. But 
circumstances at times created a conflict between 
these two objectives and when this occurred, or 
threatened to occur, policy-makers were con- 
fronted by a difficult dilemma. For, to take active 
steps to support the defection of a member of the 
communist bloc could — as in Hungary in 1956- 
increase the risk of World War III. And, on other 
occasions, to adopt policies that would reduce the 
risk of a thermonuclear holocaust — as by accepting 
the over-running of South Korea in 1950 without 
intervening militarily in its defense — could facili- 
tate the spread of communism. 

A major task for U.S. foreign policy during the 
Cold War, therefore, was to find a reasoned and 
reasonable basis for coping with the dilemma of 
deciding to which objective to give priority in situa- 
tions in which the desire to curb the spread of com- 
munism clashed with the desire to avoid actions 
that significantly raised the risk of World War III. 
The general answer to this policy dilemma took the 
form of an effort to invoke the “balance of power” 
as the critical factor for determining which of the 
two competing objectives to adopt and which corre- 
sponding risk, therefore, to accept. In the minds of 
U.S. policy-makers “the balance of power” consid- 
eration meant that no adversary or potential combi- 
nation of opponents should be permitted to gain 
sufficient power to impose their purposes upon the 
United States in a manner as to jeopardize its irredu- 
cible national interests. Quite obviously, this crite- 
rion could provide only a loose framework within 
which calculation of the national interest could be 
made. What constituted “sufficient power” in the 
hands of a “potential combination” of opponents 
that could “jeopardize” irreducible national inter- 
ests could not be easily operationalized and meas- 
ured. Nonetheless, the criterion served to struc- 
ture and focus the judgments that had to be made. 
Thus, if a Communist success in a given area were 
thought by U.S. policy-makers to be capable of seri- 
ously undermining the political and economic 
power of the non-communist world to contain the 
spread of international communism, then presuma- 
bly the balance of power itself was at stake, and 
hence it could be argued that some risk of World 
War III had to be accepted in order to take action 
to thwart Communist success in that area. The con- 
verse of the argument also presumably applied. 
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The balance-of-power guideline lent itself rea- 
sonably well to attempts to resolve policy dilemmas 
having to do with Western Europe, but encoun- 
tered serious difficulties and generated much 
greater controversy when it was stretched to con- 
flicts in other geographical arenas. It was much less 
plausible to argue that the over-all balance of power 
and, therefore, our irreducible national interests 
were really jeopardized by local communist or anti- 
Western successes in other parts of the world. 
Nonetheless, efforts to do so were made (even 
though it required analogies such as “row-of- 
dominoes” to make them more plausible) and were 
partly successful, at least so long as the costs of 
policies based on such premises were not excessive. 

The difficulty of dealing with the trade-off be- 
tween these three irreducible national interests is 
compounded by the fact, discussed earlier in this 
chapter, that “national interest” is a “nonopera- 
tional” goal which does not provide a measuring 
rod for comparing alternative policies. Hence the 
weight to be given each of the three irreducible 
interests rests on the judgment of top-level foreign 
policy officials and ultimately, of course, upon the 
president. The extent to which each of the irreduci- 
ble interests needs to be furthered by means at the 
disposal of national policy-making is not easily de- 
termined or agreed upon; nor, once determined 
and agreed upon, is the relative weight to be ac- 
corded them in the allocation of policy resources 
stable and fixed over time. Rather, it is subject to 
recalculation and adjustment to new circumstances. 
At the same time, the fundamental judgments of 
these matters, on which foreign policy is based, 
cannot be subject to constant reconsideration. For- 
eign policy must have a certain stability and conti- 
nuity, and this of course invites the possibility that 
earlier judgments of threats to irreducible national 
interests and appropriate policy responses to meet 
them will be rendered obsolete by new develop- 
ments. Yet, as was noted in Chapter III, policy 
beliefs tend to persist in the face of discrepant in- 
formation that challenges their validity and appro- 
priateness. 

Finally, the fact that “national interest” is a “non- 
operational” goal encourages the tendency for par- 
ticular subgoals of foreign policy with which de- 
partments and agencies identify to replace a 
broader, more balanced conception of what the na- 
tional interest requires. Thus, parochial concep- 
tions of the “national interest” are often advanced 
by different actors within the executive branch, 
each of whom tends to see the problem from the 
special perspective of his own department or 
agency. Often sharply competitive with each other, 
parochial conceptions of the requirements of 
foreign policy add to the internal struggle to 
define policy and become part of the dynamics of 


organizational politics that were discussed in 
Chapter V. 


D. The Irreducible National Interest and 
Other Interests 

The strict notion of “irreducible national inter- 
ests” that we have presented can be seen as an 
attempt to introduce discipline and restraint into 
the formulation of foreign policy. Specifying the 
components of the irreducible national interest 
makes it more difficult for other interests and values 
to be “smuggled” under the legitimizing umbrella 
of the term, “national interests.” Furthermore, in- 
cluding only minimum objectives of physical sur- 
vival, liberty, and economic subsistence eliminates 
the objection, discussed above, to preferring self- 
regarding to other-regarding interests. If the “ir- 
reducible national interests” are fundamental as 
well as self-regarding, there is little reason not to 
give them priority. 

Have we then solved the problem of national in- 
terest as a guide to policy-making? Hardly. What we 
have done is to delimit irreducible national inter- 
ests strictly enough that a strong case can be made 
for giving them priority in foreign policy; but the 
very strictness of our definition means that many 
important foreign policy situations will arise in 
which these irreducible national interests will not 
come into play. The concept of irreducible national 
interest becomes a useful tool of analysis only by 
explicitly acknowledging that as a guide to foreign 
policy it is incomplete. 

We therefore need to consider the other types of 
state interests classified in Table 1 and the problem 
of deciding which objectives related to these inter- 
ests to pursue. How should we go about doing this? 

Recall that the chief function of the concept of 
national interest is to specify a means by which poli- 
cy-makers can make disciplined choices among in- 
terests, and therefore among policy alternatives. 
Our concept of irreducible national interest has 
done this, for a limited set of situations, by specify- 
ing three criteria for judgment. This has only been 
possible, however, because the criteria were spe- 
cified so strictly that problems of trade-offs with 
other, excluded, values did not arise. We could as- 
sume that the values included in the concept of 
irreducible national interest had priority. Where 
questions of trade-offs at the margin among scores, 
or hundreds, of different interests and values are 
involved, specifying unambiguous criteria for 
choice will be a hopeless task. Yet if no standards, 
and no consistent procedures, are applied to deter- 
mine what interests are to be pursued, and with 
what means, ideology in its worst forms can exer- 



cise undue influence. Vague and potentially dan- 
gerous notions of America’s “world mission,” or of 
the “battle against communism,” may override 
careful and prudential judgment of values, inter- 
ests, and policies. 

It seems to us that one way out of this dilemma 
would be to specify a set of procedures, or “deci- 
sion-rules,” that policy-makers would need to fol- 
low in order to assure the legitimacy of their ac- 
tions. These decision-rules would not constitute 
formal or constitutional requirements, but if Con- 
gress, the press, and the public took them suffi- 
ciently seriously, the requirement that they be com- 
plied with would put real constraints on Executive 
policy-makers. The consultation procedures that 
our suggested decision-rules would require, fur- 
thermore, might lead to less hasty and better con- 
sidered policy, thus saving the policy-makers them- 
selves from costly errors. 

National policy-makers would retain full freedom 
of action, under the Constitution, for actions that 
were strictly necessary to safeguard irreducible na- 
tional interests, as delimited above. In cases of seri- 
ous threat to the basic values of physical survival, 
liberty, and economic subsistence (strictly defined), 
the use or threat of force could be sanctioned even 
if carried out unilaterally, so long as the decisions 
were made in a careful and sober way, as discussed 
in sections E and F of this chapter. But the farther 
one went from irreducible national interests — in 
the direction of collective, other-regarding, or sec- 
ondary national interests — the stronger the inhibi- 
tions on unilateral action would become. Congress, 
the public, and the press could be expected to be- 
come very sensitive to unilateral actions involving 
force on behalf of these interests. 

Where the use or threat of force is contemplated, 
a carefully articulated fit between the interests 
threatened and the actions taken would be re- 
quired. Employment of sanctions or coercive 
threats, at least beyond a certain threshold, might 
be excluded entirely for secondary national inter- 
ests, on the grounds that these could be sacrificed 
at less cost than they could be preserved through 
war. To protect basic collective interests, or basic 
other-regarding interests, however, a case could 
sometimes be made for using force, as in the wide- 
ly-discussed hypothetical “strangulation” of the 
OECD countries through a systematic oil boycott. 
In such a case, we would suggest as a procedural 
requirement for using sanctions agreement on action 
by an appropriate multilateral body, which fully 
represented the governments whose interests were 
supposedly threatened. This body could be either 
a pre-existing organization or an ad hoc multilateral 
forum; but it would have to be genuinely repre- 
sentative. 

This does not mean that the United States would 


have to use force at the discretion of that body. On 
the contrary, the procedure that we suggest is 
meant as a multilateral check on the use of force 
rather than encouragement to it. Were our proce- 
dure to be accepted, Congress would exercise its 
supervisory role over foreign policy partly by asking 
the procedural question: have foreign interested 
parties been consulted, and have they consented? 
Even if American Executive officials wanted to em- 
ploy sanctions to secure what they considered to be 
important collective or other-regarding interests, 
they would have to secure the consent of such a 
multilateral body, unless Congress, after serious 
deliberation, waived the principle. The presumption 
would be that unilateral actions, using force to se- 
cure alleged collective or other-regarding interests, 
would be illegitimate. 

This procedure would strengthen self-discipline 
in foreign policy decision-making where the use of 
force or other sanctions was involved, and where 
self-regarding interests alone could not justify such 
drastic measures. Its rationale is clear: If it is not 
just American interests that are at stake, and if cru- 
cial American interests are not at stake, it is rather 
arrogant for the United States to use force (al- 
legedly on behalf largely of others) unilaterally. 
From a policy point of view, although this proce- 
dure would be legally weak and not binding, it 
would at least legitimize the question to decision- 
makers: “Why don’t you secure the consent of 
other interested parties, particularly our allies, for 
your proposed action?” 

To those who regard the suggestion as unduly 
restrictive or even utopian, we point out that a proc- 
ess similar to the one we suggest actually took 
place in 1954, with (temporarily) beneficial results. 
The Eisenhower Administration at that time was 
considering military intervention in Indochina, but 
was informed by the Democratic Congressional 
leadership that it could only support such action if 
the British consented. The British Government was 
opposed to contemplated military measures, and 
largely as a consequence — in conjunction with op- 
position by General Ridgway and others within the 
American government — the project was aban- 
doned. Here the multilateral check idea, while not 
hamstringing the United States government, forced 
it to consider the views of cooler, less committed 
governments before acting. 

On the other side, it could be argued that the 
multilateral check is really no check at all. After all, 
the United States did secure support for its policies 
in Southeast Asia from a variety of Asian govern- 
ments at Manila in 1966; and it could perhaps again 
secure the assent of assorted clients for misguided 
militaristic policies. Surely there is merit in this crit- 
icism: no formula or organizational device can pro- 
tect the republic against bad judgment by all or 



almost all of its leaders. What our proposal would 
do is merely to create a standard of legitimacy that 
public figures opposed to military action could re- 
fer to in order to force wider and more dispassion- 
ate consideration of the problem. If Congress and 
the public were satisfied with the approval of a col- 
lection of dependent governments, there is little 
that any organizational device could do to prevent 
a multilateral check from becoming a sham. 

The notion of a multilateral check may help to 
some extent to resolve a contemporary dilemma of 
American foreign policy: how much, and with what 
degree of self-confidence, to be involved in the 
world? The military and political events of the last 
decade, particularly in Southeast Asia, have taught 
us the need to be more modest about the quality of 
our own judgments and more restrained in pursu- 
ing grandiose military activities involving high 
moral, economic, and political costs. This has led 
some observers to suggest that the United States 
should withdraw to a great extent from the affairs 
of the world — which is what a strict definition of 
“irreducible national interests,” taken as the sole guide 
to foreign policy might imply. 

This lesson, however, is in conflict with what the 
political-economic events of the last decade sug- 
gest: that economic interdependence is growing 
and that various international economic systems, 
such as the money-banking system and the pe- 
troleum-supply system, on which the United States 
depends require active maintenance and periodic 
revision. There is strong evidence to suggest that to 
avoid system breakdown in a variety of areas, lead- 
ership from the United States will need to be forth- 
coming — and this means leadership that does not 
demand that every sacrifice on our part yield a di- 
rect and immediate benefit . 6 It is true that the 
United States might well be able to achieve its ir- 
reducible national interests in a world in which in- 
ternational economic cooperation had broken 
down . 7 But it would be a much poorer world, and 
the effects on millions of less fortunately placed 
people would be disastrous. To rely on the concept 
of irreducible national interest alone as a means to 
introduce discipline into our foreign policy would 
be to make the United States Government power- 
less to affect developments that may determine the 
destiny of millions of the world’s people during the 
next decade, and eventually its own fate as well. 

The notion of a multilateral check on the use of 
force, as developed briefly in this paper, could meet 
the demands for self-discipline without destroy- 
ing a number of essential collective and other- 

6 $ee especially Charles Kindleberger, The World in Depression , 
1929-39 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1974). 

7 See, for instance, Kenneth N. Waltz, “The Myth of National 
Interdependence,” in Charles Kindleberger, ed, The International 
Corporation (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1970). 


regarding values which, in our judgment, the 
United States ought to pursue. The policy could be 
consistent, however, not only with restraint but 
leadership. Positive action by the United States, in 
crucial political-economic areas, is not likely to be 
effective without considerable confidence not only 
in United States-supported policies but in Ameri- 
can willingness to consult others as situations and 
policy requirements change. Self-restraint, through 
a multilateral check, in the use of force would help 
to engender such confidence and thereby contrib- 
ute to the efficacies of policies in political-economic 
areas for which force was neither required nor de- 
sirable. 

These ideas have been set forth with the inten- 
tion of beginning a set of discussions about how 
one could develop more elaborately detailed proce- 
dures for dealing with situations where irreducible 
national interests were not involved. Even in the 
simpler situations where those interests are at 
stake, however, problems arise in applying the con- 
cept. Presumably, similar problems would arise, 
perhaps in more severe form, where collective, oth- 
er-regarding, or secondary national interests were 
at stake. In the final sections of this chapter, there- 
fore, we turn to problems of interpreting the na- 
tional interest and of operationalizing it in crisis 
situations. 


E. The Impact of Beliefs About the 
Opponent and the International System 
on Interpretations of the National 
Interest 

Efforts to apply “national interest” as a criterion 
in policy-making have been complicated not only by 
the intrusion of ideological values, but also by the 
play of other considerations. Foremost among 
these are the policy-maker’s image of the opponent, 
his view of the nature of the conflict with the oppo- 
nent, and his beliefs about the character of the in- 
ternational system. Such beliefs and images directly 
influence the policy-maker’s perception of threats 
to the national interest, his evaluation of what is at 
stake in different situations and what actions are 
necessary to safeguard the national interest. 

Beliefs of this kind, as was noted in Chapter III, 
are indispensable for enabling the individual to ori- 
ent himself to a complex and often cloudy reality. 
But it is important to recognize that they often per- 
form this function at the expense of simplifying and 
exaggerating important aspects of the situation. 
Moreover, once formed, such beliefs tend to be 
stable; they are not easily falsified or altered by new 
information that challenges their validity. Thus, be- 
liefs about the opponent and the nature of the in- 



temational setting often assume the role of axioms 
which guide and constrain policy-making. Their 
role in information processing and appraisal can be 
particularly important, but also questionable, when 
policy-makers struggle with decisions characterized 
by great value complexity and informational uncer- 
tainty. It is particularly tempting in these circum- 
stances to fall back on stereotypic, simplified 
images of the opponent and axiomatic beliefs 
about the nature and imperatives of the continuing 
conflict. 

Many thoughtful observers have come to the view 
that the Cold War was exacerbated and needlessly 
prolonged in part because of mutual mispercep- 
tions and exaggerated distrust and fears. During 
1946-48 U.S. beliefs regarding the nature of the 
conflict with the Soviets hardened, primarily as the 
result of the way in which Soviet actions towards 
Iran, Greece, and Turkey were perceived. U.S. 
leaders came to feel that Soviet leaders were more 
hostile and were pursuing more ambitious objec- 
tives than had been thought to be the case. The first 
of these new beliefs was that the U.S. and S.U. were 
no longer limited adversaries but that the relation- 
ship between them was one of acute conflict resem- 
bling a “zero-sum” contest. 

The second new belief that emerged among U.S. 
leaders was that the international system was 
becoming, and necessarily had to become, increas- 
ingly polarized . Thus, according to this view, other 
countries who were not with us were not necessarily 
against us, but they were in danger of being co- 
opted and absorbed into the enemy camp. Accord- 
ingly, in order for the United States to contain and 
frustrate Soviet ambitions, it had to organize and 
assume leadership of a “Free World” network of 
interlocking alliances. 

The third new belief was that the international 
system was highly unstable . The different geograph- 
ical parts of the world arena were seen as being 
tightly “coupled,” so that a set-back in one locale 
could have strong repercussions in other areas — a 
kind of “billiard-ball” effect, or what later came to 
be called the danger of a row-of-dominoes. 

These new beliefs about the nature of the inter- 
national system importantly reshaped American 
perceptions of threats to the national interest and 
the resulting requirements for foreign policy: 

1. They led American policy-makers to place a 
higher value on preventing distant areas, normally 
of peripheral interest, from coming under the con- 
trol of anti-western elites, local communists, or the 
influence of major communist powers. American 
leaders were persuaded to commit the United 
States to the defense of West Berlin, to come to the 
defense of South Korea when it was attacked by the 
North Koreans, to undertake to maintain non- 
communist regimes in Indochina, and to risk war 


with Communist China in order to help the Chinese 
nationalist regime to retain control of the Quemoy 
and Matsu islands, lying only a few miles off main- 
land China. 

2. Those new beliefs about the international envi- 
ronment of the late *40’s encouraged a proliferation 
of U.S. commitments to defend weaker countries, a 
development which eventually led to criticisms that 
the United States had overcommitted itself and had 
assumed the role of “world policeman.” 

3. This set of beliefs encouraged a homogenized 
rather than a differentiated view of what U.S. inter- 
ests were at stake in different parts of the world. 
This stood in sharp contrast with the normal prac- 
tice of statesmen to make differentiated assess- 
ments of developments elsewhere in the world 
from the standpoint of vital, secondary, and tertiary 
national interests. 

4. They also encouraged a belief in the “inter- 
dependence” of all U.S. commitments. As a result, 
American leaders came to feel that the failure of the 
United States to honor and implement effectively 
any one commitment would weaken the credibility 
of all other commitments and, hence, “invite” fur- 
ther communist challenges to other parts of the 
Free World. 

5. Finally, these new beliefs about the interna- 
tional environment led U.S. leaders to rely almost 
exclusively on the policy of deterrence via military 
strength to influence the actions, policies, and atti- 
tudes of communist opponents. Left largely unused 
were the panopoly of other means that statesmen 
normally employ for moderating the conflict poten- 
tial in relations with other countries. 


F. Problems of “Operationalizing” the 
National Interest in Crisis Situations 

When situations arise elsewhere in the world that 
pose a threat to American interests, policy-makers 
face the task of estimating the character and magni- 
tude of the expected damage to the national inter- 
est in order to fashion an appropriate response. 
This is what is meant by the task of “operationaliz- 
ing” the national interest in a crisis situation. That 
is, policy-makers attempt to determine just what is 
at stake in terms of the national interest in order to 
decide what level of cost and risk the United States 
should be prepared to accept in fashioning a re- 
sponse to prevent, undo, or limit the expected dam- 
age to its interests. 

But it is often extremely difficult to assess the 
expected damage to U.S. national interests in a cri- 
sis situation, and there are various reasons for this. 
( 1) The event may be wholly unexpected and shock- 
ing — a sudden military attack on a weak ally, the 



seizure of an American vessel, the overthrow of a 
friendly government, etc. (2) Information on what 
has happened may be incomplete, of uncertain reli- 
ability, or inaccurate. Is it a full-scale attack or a 
border clash? Was the friendly government over- 
thrown by groups hostile to the United States? etc. 
(3) Limited time may be available to assess the in- 
formation and to estimate its implications for 
United States national interests before having to 
decide on a response. (4) The crisis may generate 
strong emotions in policy-makers themselves as 
well as among the public generating psychological 
and political pressures for strong action to defend 
American interests. 

Moreover, what has been called “value exten- 
sion” (discussed in Chapter II) often occurs in a 
crisis. Personal interests and political values other 
than those associated with safeguarding the na- 
tional interest may intrude into the motivations and 
incentives of the decision-maker and his advisers. 
Their perception of what is at stake may be colored 
by sensitivity to domestic political considerations, 
by the feeling that they are personally challenged in 
some way by the opponent's action, by the feeling 
that their ability to maintain effective power to gov- 
ern or to get re-elected will be affected by how they 
respond to the crisis. Depending on circumstances, 
additional considerations of this kind may lead poli- 
cy-makers either to exaggerate or downgrade what 
is at stake so far as national interest is concerned. 

Optimal processing of available information in 
crisis situations can be impeded in other ways as 
well. Under the impact of emotional stress and the 
pressure of inadequate time and information, poli- 
cy-makers may fail to define the magnitude of the 
expected damage to the U.S. national interest: In- 
stead, perceiving that American interests are jeop- 
ardized in some way policy-makers are impelled to 
act to prevent or minimize such damage. Consen- 
sus among policy-makers on the objective of pre- 
venting damage to U.S. interests in crisis situations 
is often readily attained. But, for various reasons, it 
may be substantially more difficult for them to sub- 
ject their agreement on taking some action to the 
test of a sober, realistic calculation of its costs and 
risks. 

What level of cost and risk should be acceptable 
in responding to crises in which U.S. interests are 
being threatened or damaged? It is not possible to 
give a reasonable answer to this critical question if 
policy-makers fail to estimate and to “bound” the 
magnitude of the expected damage to the U.S. na- 
tional interest entailed by the events in question. 
Rational calculation and choice of policy requires 
not merely the selection of an objective; it also re- 
quires that a value be placed on that objective. How 
much is the objective worth? How valuable is it to 
prevent damage to U.S. interests in the situation at 


hand? To answer this question, however, requires 
policy-makers to estimate the magnitude of the ex- 
pected damage to U.S. interests. Only by doing so 
can they establish a ceiling on the level of costs and 
risks they are willing to accept, if necessary, in re- 
turn for efforts to achieve that objective. 

What we are calling attention to is the fact that 
particularly in stressful crisis situations a kind of 
generalized, unfocussed consensus within the poli- 
cy-making group on the “need for action to defend 
U.S. interests” can quickly emerge which can seri- 
ously impair rational decision-making. The fact that 
in a crisis atmosphere policy-makers spontaneously 
agree upon the desirability of protecting endangered 
U.S. interests may in fact serve to discourage ade- 
quate discussion of the feasibility of doing so. The 
question of the level of costs and risks that would 
be commensurate with what is thought to be at 
stake is left unanswered. And, as a result, policy- 
makers tend to drift into an open-ended commit- 
ment of incremental actions. 

Impediments to optimal information-processing 
of this kind characterized the policy-making discus- 
sions that accompanied Truman's decision to inter- 
vene militarily on behalf of South Korea in late June 
of 1950. The decision may or may not have been 
the right one; in any case, one can hardly regard the 
way in which it was made as a model for policy- 
making. The President announced his determina- 
tion to act at the outset, and this dominated the 
ensuing policy discussions. It served to discourage 
those advisers who were noticeably unenthusiastic 
about military intervention from articulating the 
reasons for their reluctance. Moreover, latent dis- 
agreements within Truman's policy group regard- 
ing the value of the objective of defending South 
Korea did not have an opportunity to emerge 
clearly enough to influence policy calculations. As 
a result, the expected costs and risks of a successful 
defense of South Korea were calculated in a most 
casual way and, not surprisingly under these cir- 
cumstances, what it would take to turn back the 
North Koreans was grossly underestimated. 

In the Korean case and in other crisis situations 
as well, policy-makers have displayed a distressing 
tendency, not always successfully controlled, to 
slide into an open-ended commitment to absorb 
whatever costs and risks that may be entailed, and 
to engage in wishful thinking that clouds percep- 
tion of the difficulty and costliness of the interven- 
tion that is set into motion. It is particularly when 
everyone seems to agree on the need for some ac- 
tion to prevent expected damage to the national 
interest that the most dangerous mistakes in policy 
calculation can occur. The typical error under these 
circumstances is a gross underestimation of the 
costs and risks of the action taken. Conversely, dis- 
agreement within the decision-making group on the 
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proper objectives, the appropriate means, the kinds 
and level of risk present in the situation, is more 
likely to improve the quality of information- 
processing and the advice that precedes final choice 
of policy by the President. 

Thus, vigorous multiple advocacy within the Ei- 
senhower Administration in the Indochina crisis of 
1954 helped to control the psychological impedi- 
ments to rational calculation noted above and to 
arrest the initial momentum for U.S. military inter- 
vention during the Dienbienphu crisis. The ex- 
pected damage to U.S. national interest was 
“bounded” in this case and, of particular impor- 
tance, the price tag for a successful defense of Indo- 
china was soberly calculated. A realistic cost-benefit 


judgment of the utility of American military inter- 
vention was then possible, and the President could 
make a reasoned decision against involving U.S. 
military forces. In the last analysis, the expected 
damage to U.S. interests that had earlier seemed a 
compelling reason for intervention was placed in 
calmer, more sober perspective. It was not, after all, 
of overwhelming importance to U.S. national inter- 
ests to prevent a French defeat in Indochina; the 
“dominoes” would not quickly and inevitably fall; 
the Administration could look to other ways of try- 
ing to minimize the damage to its interests of a 
French defeat. (See also Chapter XI: “Multiple 
Advocacy.”) 



CHAPTER VIII 


Policy-Applicable Theory 

by Richard Smoke 1 


A. Introduction 

The “national interest”, discussed in the preced- 
ing chapter, is not the only ambiguous and prob- 
lematical issue facing policy-makers who are coping 
with a crisis or potential crisis in foreign affairs. 
Usually present also are issues of what has come to 
be called “crisis management,” and issues concern- 
ing instruments of policy like deterrence, “coercive 
diplomacy,” conciliation, escalation, and so forth. 
This brings us to the difficult and somewhat con- 
fused problem of the role in policy-making of “the- 
ory” about foreign policy. 

Let us begin with an example of a real problem 
in past U.S. foreign policy which illustrates the 
genuine and unavoidable need that policy-makers 
have for “theory” of certain kinds, in a certain prag- 
matic sense of the term. 

In June of 1961, President Kennedy travelled to 
Vienna to hold summit talks with Premier Khrush- 
chev. To the President’s surprise, Khrushchev 
made verbal threats, and subsequently delivered a 
written aide-memoire, to the effect that the U.S.S.R. 
would turn over control of the Berlin access routes 
to East Germany in six months unless a “settle- 
ment” was negotiated in the meantime on terms 
that, practically speaking, would have meant hand- 
ing Berlin over to the communists. It was clear to 
the relevant agencies and decision makers in Wash- 
ington that the latest and perhaps gravest in the 
series of crises over Berlin had begun, but there was 
great disagreement over the significance of the 
Soviet action (and other accompanying behavior), 
and hence over what U.S. policy should be in re- 
sponse. The argument turned on differing infer- 
ences about Soviet motives, intentions, and goals, 
drawn not primarily from immediate events, but 
mainly from many other kinds of indicators, some 
of them stretching over years and some of them 
highly intangible. 

'The author is indebted for comments on an earlier draft to 
Lincoln P. Bloomfield, Stephen Genco, Alexander L. George, 
Ole R. Holsti, Robert Jervis, Joshua Lederburg, E. Raymond 
PJatig, Austin Ranney, and Aaron Wildavsky. 


Opinion divided into two main camps. The “soft 
school,” championed by White House advisors, 
some influential members of Congress, part of the 
State Department, and by the British Foreign 
Office, argued that despite its immediate militance 
the Soviet Union was acting essentially defensively. 
To defuse the crisis the U.S. should negotiate issues 
the Soviets found most threatening, such as the 
exodus of refugees from East Germany. But any 
show of intransigence would elevate Soviet anxie- 
ties, thereby prolonging the crisis and raising the 
risk of war. Opposed to this was the “hard school,” 
championed by both civilians and military in the 
Pentagon, another part of the State Department, 
and by the DeGaulIe government in France and the 
Adenauer government in West Germany. Admit- 
ting that some defensive motives might be present, 
this school argued that the Soviet Union basically 
was acting aggressively, aiming toward objectives 
both in Berlin and more widely in Central Europe 
that would shift the balance of power significantly 
to Soviet advantage. A determined reinforcement 
of U.S. deterrence policy concerning Berlin would 
end the crisis by showing the Soviets they could not 
profit by continuing it. But to open negotiations 
would suggest weakness, thereby prolonging the 
crisis, and raising the risk of war. President 
Kennedy himself, while leaning toward the “soft” 
theory, encouraged a very free and open debate, 
and then decided upon a mixture of the specific 
action recommendations of both schools; and in the 
end the crisis was weathered, successfully except 
for the erection of the Berlin Wall. 2 

This debate is a well-known and well-documented 
instance of decision makers resorting to “theories” 
or models or images of international reality, to cope 
with an immediate policy problem. In this case, the 
primary issue of the appropriate model or image of 
the opponent was articulated and debated in an 
unusually logical way, but many similar kinds of 
issues arise frequently in policy making and are 

*The opposing interpretations are described at greater length 
in Theodore Sorensen's book Kennedy, Chapter 21, and in Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s A Thousand Days, Chapter 15. 


generally less thoroughly articulated. It is routine in 
foreign policy making for decisions to include, less 
explicitly but just as unavoidably, some “analytic” 
components — images of the opponent, beliefs 
about the way policy instruments such as deter- 
rence work, principles of crisis management — 
which go beyond anything that can be settled by 
reference to the obtainable facts about the immedi- 
ate situation. This is true for reasons other than 
divergent value-judgments among different policy 
makers, and would remain true even if there were 
universal agreement on what, in principle, the val- 
ues and the “national interests” at stake in the 
situation were. The “analytic” components which 
are typically present in foreign-policy problems go 
beyond questions of value or of accessible fact. 
They concern explicit or implicit assumptions 
about the general nature of the problem, about the 
overall intentions of other states, about the tech- 
niques of crisis management, and about policy in- 
struments, which cannot be tested in any simple 
and rapid way. (Some additional concrete examples 
will follow shortly.) 

“Analytic” components would seem, in principle, 
to be open to theoretical analysis. But many practi- 
tioners of the foreign policy-making art have been 
skeptical about the value of a theoretical attack on 
these difficult aspects of policy problems, arguing 
that they are better left to the instincts and judg- 
ment of experienced high-level policy makers. The 
traditional skepticism of theoretical approaches has 
derived from the assumption that they must yield 
conclusions which are either (a) rigid, definite 
“rules” for action, which practitioners have prop- 
erly doubted could be applied sensibly in most real- 
world situations; or (b) vague and diffuse generali- 
zations, stating in unnecessarily abstract ways 
truths already familiar to practitioners. 

It is certainly true that these kinds of conclusions 
are, for all practical purposes, useless or worse. 
There is also no question of the vital importance of 
good “judgment” among decision makers, or of the 
probably permanent necessity that this judgment 
be the final arbiter of conflicting interpretations. 
But it is also true that certain kinds of theoretical 
analysis of these components of foreign policy 
problems are possible, yielding a different form of 
conclusions, which although of limited scope can 
provide the policy-making community with some 
useful input. We will call this kind of theory, for lack 
of a better term, “policy-applicable theory.” The 
remainder of this chapter will try succinctly to 
sketch out how the policy problem appears from 
this perspective, what the limits are of the scope of 
this kind of theory, and how and why, within these 
limits, there are some useful kinds of theory possi- 
ble (and now being developed ). 3 

In approaching the policy problem from this per- 


spective, it is useful to consider separately two as- 
pects or stages of the creation of policy: first, the 
stage where decision makers derive an understand- 
ing of a policy problem; and second, the stage 
where they reach an action decision about what to 
do about the problem. In practice this distinction is 
not very clear-cut. For example, there is a tendency 
in any organization (not just the U.S. government) 
for images of one’s capabilities for dealing with a 
rising, hot issue to shape one’s perceptions of what 
the issue is. And of course there is feedback: if 
initial action decisions seem to fail in execution, 
partially or entirely, there should be and usually will 
be a re-assessment of the nature of the problem. 
Nevertheless for present purposes it is more conven- 
ient to consider separately what we will call the 
problem of the diagnosis of a situation and the policy 
issue it gives rise to, and the problem of “ option 
handling ” — i.e., the search for, evaluation of, and 
choice among options for dealing with the policy 
issue. First, diagnosis. 

B. Diagnosis of Foreign Policy Problems 

Policy makers faced with a sudden international 
crisis or with the more gradual emergence of a new 
foreign policy problem must come to an under- 
standing of what the situation is and what policy 
issues it generates. They may do so carefully and 
explicitly, or they may feel that “what the problem 
is” is obvious, and pass rapidly to the next stage. 
But in any case — explicitly or implicitly, self- 
consciously or unconsciously — they must form 
some kind of diagnosis of the situation before they 
can turn to creating and considering options for 
what to do about it. The inferences which they draw 
about the situation are of two general kinds. First, 
they draw inferences about what other nations are 
up to in the situation at hand — their motives and 

Scholars might wish to note that we are employing the term 
“policy-applicable” theory in an effort to sidestep the partially 
semantic debate over what is “policy-relevant” theory. There are 
many theories, and indeed a number of different kinds of theo- 
ries, which are relevant to policy in some sense or another. 
Almost all theory about the policy-making process is, potentially 
and in principle, relevant to improving that process. Many schol- 
ars address themselves to current foreign policy issues. Many 
theories which are primarily of intellectual interest nevertheless 
contain elements which may illuminate the substance of foreign 
policy in one way or another, and sometimes contain even policy 
prescriptions. 

The subject of this chapter, however, is a special class of 
theoretical approaches which (putatively at least) are more im- 
mediately and systematically policy-applicable than all these 
things; and by the same token, are perhaps of less general intel- 
lectual interest than some other kinds of theory. For a very useful 
analytic review of contemporary theory, see Kenneth Waltz’s 
article, “Theory of International Relations,” in the Political 
Science Handbook (forthcoming, summer 1975). 



goals. Secondly, they draw inferences about the 
wider context or pattern of events within which the 
immediate situation is, or seems to be, embedded 
— its. significance in the current historical period. 4 
In drawing both these kinds of inference, policy 
makers have a genuine “cognitive need” for what- 
ever analytical assistance they can get; and to a lim- 
ited degree, certain kinds of theoretical assistance 
are possible. Let us consider each of these kinds of 
inferences in turn. 

The Berlin crisis mentioned above is an example 
of the many situations in which there is controversy 
among policy makers regarding the appropriate 
and correct “image” or “theory” of other nations 1 
motivations. As already emphasized, generally 
speaking such controversies cannot be settled by 
gathering more facts. (This is something which is 
not yet thoroughly appreciated throughout U.S. 
policy-making institutions.) But sophisticated 
policy makers recognize that the immediate situa- 
tion, as defined by the accessible facts, often is in- 
herently ambiguous; the behavior of other players 
is capable of more than one plausible interpreta- 
tion. To reduce the ambiguity, policy makers try to 
go “behind” nations’ immediate behavior to ad- 
duce the meaning of events in the light of images 
or theories about those nations’ underlying motiva- 
tions. 5 i 

In the Berlin case the competing images of the 
opponent within Kennedy’s circle of advisers were 
not resolved in the policy debate. Ideally in such 
circumstances a policy response might be devised 
which hedges in an intelligent way against the uncer- 
tainty regarding the opponent’s intentions. Actu- 
ally, however, it would appear that Kennedy’s re- 
sponse was a policy compromise that incorporated 
elements of both the “hard” and “soft” lines and 
which, with hindsight, does not appear to have been 
wholly effective. It was probably superior, however, 
to the policy that would have resulted from his un- 
critical and complete acceptance of either one of 
the two schools of thought. 6 

In any case, it is much more common for a single 
general theory about another nation to “reign” 

4 The question of what U.S. national interests and values are 
activated or endangered by the new situation is, in a sense, a 
third kind of “inference.” However we are confining ourselves 
in this chapter to “analytic” components of the problem; value- 
judgments were discussed in the previous chapter. 

5 In doing so, they typically employ some of the aids discussed 
in Chapter 111. 

6 The debate over Berlin policy in 1961 was atypical in that it 
ascended to a higher level than such debates often do. When two 
competing images are held, what often happens is not that the 
basic issues are aired, but that conflicting interpretations of spe- 
cific events are put forward, with inadequate comprehension 
that the source of the conflict lies in more basic, competing 
assumptions about another nation — general inferences derived 
over a period of years. 


within the U.S. foreign policy-making community, 
and for alternatives to that theory to be considered 
only in a pro forma way or not at all. The effect may 
be to place blinders on U.S. policy making. For 
example, most historians and other specialists now 
believe that significant diplomatic opportunities to 
lessen the intensity of the Cold War were missed 
during the 1950’s because John Foster Dulles’s im- 
age of both the Soviet Union and China did not 
include any belief that they could be genuinely in- 
terested in measures to mitigate the conflict. 

This was a case where a single dominant person- 
ality, holding strong views, determined the reign- 
ing theory for a number of years. Such periods are 
admittedly not frequent in the history of U.S. for- 
eign policy. But even when a single policy maker 
does not hold a commanding position, there are 
many pressures toward the emergence within the 
policy-making system of a single reigning image of 
other major nations and of our adversaries in par- 
ticular. As was noted in Chapter V, departments 
within the Executive Branch tend to make invest- 
ments in such views as part of defining and defend- 
ing their agency “position.” 

More subtle and more insidious, perhaps, is the 
psychological tendency for individuals to find it 
more comfortable to operate on the basis of a long- 
standing, “established” view. Many of the cognitive 
processes discussed in Chapter III tend to encour- 
age an individual to wed himself to a single image 
and defend it thereafter against challenge. Thus 
both organizations and individuals have nonra- 
tional, but very real, institutional and psychological 
incentives to adhere to a reigning theory. 

There are a number of ways of encouraging the 
re-examination of reigning images and of drawing 
attention to alternatives to them. The next three 
chapters discuss procedural tools that policy makers 
can use to widen the range of possibilities receiving 
real consideration: the “devil’s advocate,” the “for- 
mal options” system, and “multiple advocacy.” At 
least two other important devices are also available 
for expanding the possibilities that are presented 
to policy makers by their subordinate staffs and 
bureaucracies. One of these is an under-utilized 
method of assessing intelligence information, 
called “analytical forecasting”; the other is a sensi- 
ble use of “area experts.” 

“Analytical forecasting” is a method of construct- 
ing one or more detailed scenarios, by means of 
which a hypothetical situation which initially seems 
improbable or implausible, might nevertheless 
come to pass. In the process of hypothesizing the 
most reasonable (or least unreasonable) sequence 
of events that could lead to an unexpected situation, 
analysts may sometimes discover that that se- 
quence, or a similar one, may not be so improbable 
after all. The technique is one of the best ways to 



go beyond the simplistic practice of asking experts 
for their ‘‘single best guess” — which is a useful 
thing to know, but which by itself does not provide 
policy makers with all the information that is possi- 
ble. 

An example of a failure to employ the analytical 
forecasting method, which almost had grave conse- 
quences, occurred during the months prior to the 
Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962. The possibility that 
the Soviets might be tempted to deploy offensive 
ballistic missiles in Cuba occurred to many respon- 
sible American officials, but they concluded, almost 
unanimously, that this would be a high-risk strategy 
which the normally cautious Soviets could be ex- 
pected to reject. The available record does not sug- 
gest that any attempt was made by the administra- 
tion to construct a hypothetical Soviet risk calculus, 
however implausible initially, by which a Cuban de- 
ployment might appear acceptable to them given 
hypothetical, but not unreasonable, Soviet percep- 
tions of the situation and assessment of risks. 

This kind of hypothetical calculus, if attempted, 
might have uncovered reasons why the Soviets 
could find the strategy somewhat risky but not 
excessively so. (Presumably some of these reasons 
actually were part of the Soviet decision to deploy 
missiles in Cuba.) They might plausibly believe that 
they could maintain secrecy until the deployment 
was too well along for the U.S. to do anything effec- 
tive about it. (In fact, they very nearly did.) They 
might plausibly believe that the young American 
president would back down from any crisis over a 
Cuban missile deployment, just as he had backed 
down from the Cuban crisis at the Bay of Pigs about 
a year earlier. They might plausibly believe that, 
even if he did decide to make an issue of it, he 
would wait until after the mid-term Congressional 
elections in November, for domestic political rea- 
sons; by then many of the missiles would be in 
place. Even if all these reasons fell through, they 
still might plausibly believe that if worst came to 
worst and a crisis erupted, American policy makers 
could be counted upon to respond initially in a 
relatively peaceable and diplomatic way rather than 
resorting immediately to drastic military action. 
(This last was quite correct.) Of course it is easy to 
be wise after the event. Nonetheless, all these con- 
siderations and other, lesser, supporting ones 
could have been hypothesized by analysts in ad- 
vance, leading to the conclusion that a Soviet mis- 
sile deployment in Cuba, which at first glance 
seemed so unlikely, at least might appear reasonable 
to the Kremlin. There is no evidence in the avail- 
able historical record that this kind of “analytic 
forecasting” was performed. 7 


7 For the sake of brevity we have somewhat simplified this 

story. For a fuller analysis which tends to the same conclusion, 


So-called “national and area specialists” can be 
another source of perspective and of information 
that may challenge a reigning image of other na- 
tions. For instance, it has been widely noted that in 
the early years of U.S. government analysis of the 
developing Vietnam problem, hardly any non- 
governmental experts on Vietnam — scholars who 
had lived there and knew the language, culture, and 
various social groupings — were used in any central 
way in the policy analysis process. One or two may 
have been, but this is not enough for acquiring 
balanced, unbiased information. Specialists who 
are not part of a governmental agency and have no 
obligations to one, can provide a perspective and a 
detachment very difficult to find in individuals with 
institutional obligations, but they are insufficiently 
used, particularly at the more senior levels where 
reigning images of what other nations are like and 
what they are up to, have the heaviest influence 
upon policy. Policy makers have tended to exclude 
them in part out of a concern that “experts” may try 
to push biased, unsound, or idiosyncratic theories; 
and also a concern that many experts regard their 
own pet area of study as all-important and are un- 
able to see it in perspective. These concerns are 
valid. But they argue for a careful and sensible use 
of a number of “experts,” not for their exclusion. 
“Multiple advocacy” and other techniques de- 
scribed in the next few chapters can be applied to 
the use of experts — as well as to the management 
of policy creation after decision makers have heard 
from the specialists. 8 

C. The Use and Misuse of History in 
Diagnosing Situations 

An image or theory about the motives and pur- 
poses of other nations is not the only sort of inter- 

see Alexander L. George and Richard Smoke, Deterrence in Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy: Theory and Practice (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1974) Chapter 15. 

An additional important factor, underappreciated at the time 
even by staff experts on Soviet behavior, was the Soviet approach 
to risk-taking. The most common American attitude is simply to 
regard high risks as unacceptable. Bolshevik doctrine and Soviet 
practice embrace the idea that relatively high potential risks may 
be acceptable if they do not arise immediately, but only after 
some intervening stages have transpired, during which the crisis 
can be de-escalated if the actual risks being run seem to be 
mounting too high. Such, very probably, was the Soviet risk- 
calculus for a Cuban missile deployment. 

8 Among other things, specialists can inform policy makers 
about the attitudes, goals, and motivations of the major deci- 
sion-making groups and individuals within other nations, and 
remind them of the importance of this perspective. Since the 
policies of other states, like those of the United States, are gener- 
ally the products of compromises and tugs-of-war among differ- 
ent elements within the state’s policy-making personalities, at- 
tention to these factors can provide more accurate diagnoses. 
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pretadon which policy makers do and must make in 
the process of diagnosing international situations. 
They also draw inferences about the context or pat- 
tern of events within which the immediate situation 
seems to be imbedded. In doing so, they character- 
istically employ what amount to historical generaliza- 
tions . These may take the form of “laws’ 7 which it is 
felt that “history proves” and which appear to gov- 
ern the case at hand. Or they may take the form of 
specific historical analogies where the present 
problem is alleged to be like a past one. These kinds 
of historical generalizations are used so constantly 
by foreign policy makers that they clearly are fulfill- 
ing a true “cognitive need.” 

“Historical laws” are frequently employed as a 
form of “decision rule” for guiding policy choices. 
For example, Secretary Dulles believed that the 
outbreak of nearly all the wars of modern times 
could be explained by the aphorism that “war is the 
result of miscalculation.” He felt that if potential 
aggressors had not underestimated the high price 
they would probably have to pay, they would never 
have opted for war. The Secretary’s motivation for 
strengthening containment was rooted, of course, 
in his perception of the threat of communism. The 
means he chose to emphasize in order to implement 
containment more effectively, however, were 
heavily influenced by his reading of the lessons of 
modern history in terms of the danger of war 
through miscalculation. His efforts to construct a 
system of formal U.S. alliances ringing the commu- 
nist world rested on the premise that this would 
make clear to Moscow and Peking the U.S. defense 
commitment to the lands threatened by commu- 
nism. Our adversaries would recognize the poten- 
tial cost of war and would not launch one through 
miscalculation. 

The Secretary did not consider a very differ- 
ent, and conflicting, historical “law 7 ’ — that wars 

can also result from a cycle of provocative acts 
reciprocating back and forth between potential 
belligerents, .and escalating. This “law” implies 
an opposite policy conclusion. Had both “laws” 
been recognized, and mutually balanced, U.S. 
policy makers might not have applied contain- 
ment policy so ambitiously and so rigidly on a 
global scale. By relying too heavily on the dic- 
tum, “war is the result of miscalculation,” for ex- 
ample, U.S. policy stretched containment in the 
Far East to include interference in the Chinese 
Civil War. By committing itself to the defense of 
the Nationalist regime in Taiwan, U.S. policy 
gave the dangerous and provocative impression 
to Peking that the United States was pursuing a 
policy of “liberation” vis-a-vis the Chinese main- 
land. 

Secretary Dulles also employed his favorite “law” 
in many of the Cold War crises of the 1950*s, when 


at the eruption of crisis he would generally diag- 
nose the problem as one of potential or developing 
“miscalculation,” and hasten to reaffirm and rein- 
force the U.S. deterrence and defense commitment 
to the threatened area, to make still more sure that 
the opponent did not miscalculate it. More recent 
analysis indicates that the strategic value of this, in 
most of the crises, was highly debatable at best. 
And, in any case, the Secretary did not supplement 
his “law” with another that would have suggested 
that even very successful deterrence may well buy 
only time — time which should be used in seeking to 
cope with underlying causes of potential crisis. The 
Quemoy Crisis of 1958, for instance, was in most 
respects a replay of the Taiwan Strait Crisis of 
1954-55, and might well have been avoided by a 
serious effort to deal with the Offshore Islands 
problem during the quiescent period following the 
first crisis. 

Many other examples could be cited, both in the 
United States and abroad, of policy makers’ use of 
simplified historical “rules.” Four other such that 
have been applied simplistically in U.S. policy mak- 
ing within the last few decades are: “undemocratic 
regimes launch aggressive wars,” “if we appease 
the opponent now we shall have to fight a much 
larger war against him later,” “arms races lead 
inevitably to war,” and the so-called “domino the- 
ory.” Each of these generalizations contains some 
truth, but none is universal or certain; they are true 
or false depending on additional, surrounding con- 
ditions and context. 

Very similar both in use and in effect are histori- 
cal analogies advanced to help diagnose a present 
situation by comparing it to an apparently similar 
past one. In a recently published book, Lessons of the 
Past y Ernest May examines some striking examples 
of this practice. During World War Two, American 
policy makers concerned about the post-war world 
to come, planned and acted most carefully to avoid 
the errors, unlikely to be repeated anyway, that had 
been made in ending World War One. They gave 
little thought to how the two situations differed. 
Then, faced with difficult Soviet behavior after the 
war, they soon turned to the view that Stalin was 
analogous to Hitler, and then made very sure they 
did not make again the mistake of “appeasement” 
that had been made with Hitler. They do not appear 
to have considered or given credence to alternative 
analogies, equally plausible even at the time, that 
Stalin was much more like Peter the Great or Cath- 
erine the Great of czarist Russia. Later, Truman 
came to the decision the United States must come 
to the defense of South Korea, substantially on the 
basis of historical analogies from the 1930’s, as sug- 
gested both by contemporaneous evidence and his 
own subsequent statements. 

Usually, as May points out, the historical analo- 
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gies that arc most compelling to policy makers are 
those in the recent past through which they have 
personally lived and about which they have ab- 
sorbed the conventional wisdom. In the early Viet- 
nam years, the Malaysian, Philippine, and Greek 
Civil Wars and even Korea were often cited by 
policy makers who actually knew relatively little 
about them (except Korea), as precedent and evi- 
dence for a hawkish U.S. stance. The Algerian and 
Chinese Civil Wars, equally relevant analogies ar- 
guing the other way, had concerned the U.S. much 
less directly and were much less often thought of or 
employed. 

To be sure, which of the available historical 
analogies was more apt often becomes clear only 
with hindsight. The risk of choosing the wrong his- 
torical analogy will always be present and cannot be 
easily avoided; it can be minimized only to the ex- 
tent that all relevant historical cases are seriously 
examined, and the extent and manner of their ap- 
plicability to the present problem is explicitly 
analyzed. However the mere entertainment of alter- 
native analogies to the obvious ones — considering 
Peter and Catherine as an alternative to Hitler for 
instance — can make a contribution by suggesting 
additional possibilities, and hence suggesting ques- 
tions to ask of the problem that might otherwise go 
unasked or less seriously asked. 

The compelling quality even of objectively ques- 
tionable “laws” and analogies is striking evidence 
that such things are fulfilling a genuine “cognitive 
need” of policy makers; a need to place present 
events in a wider context, as part of diagnosing 
their significance. If this is true, a recommendation 
to policy makers that they cease employing such 
“laws” and analogies would be foolish and would 
be impossible to honor. At the same time, active 
and busy decision makers and their equally active 
and busy immediate staffs cannot be expected to 
perform for themselves the extensive search for 
relevant analogies, and analysis of the real applica- 
bility of numerous possible analogies and possible 
“laws”, that we are calling for. Rather, a greater use 
should be made of professionally trained analysts 
who can perform these functions. 

This is not to imply that the “lessons” of history 
for the present can be drawn easily and confidently 
even by the most competent professional histori- 
ans. But their assistance is likely to be critical 
in several fundamental respects. Appropriately 
trained policy analysts can call the decision makers 
attention to the fact that the “lesson” of an earlier 
historical case may be dependent on special charac- 
teristics of that case that are not present in a con- 
temporary case. They can find other “lessons”, 
analogies, and “laws”; and they can help identify 
what variables within the present situation may be 
“key variables” for testing the applicability of com- 
peting “lessons”. Even policy analysts who are only 


somewhat grounded in history can at least call at- 
tention to the need to consider the “lessons” of a 
larger number and variety of historical cases than 
may presently be under consideration, which have 
some possible relevance for the new case at hand . 9 

We conclude that policy makers have genuine 
cognitive needs to employ various kinds of “the- 
ory” in the process of diagnosing their problems. 
At risk of oversimplifying or dramatizing to make 
the point, we emphasize that if the policy maker’s 
needs are not met by good theory, they will be met 
by bad theory — supplemented by psychological 
mechanisms discussed in Chapters II and III, such 
as denial and bolstering, which allow an individual 
to believe in his bad theory. 

D. The Emergence of Policy-applicable 
Theory 

We have laid particular emphasis upon some of 
the complications, related to theory, that are in- 
volved in the diagnosis of foreign policy problems, 

because there is often a tendency among policy 
makers to pass somewhat too quickly from that 
stage to the subsequent stage of finding, assessing, 
and deciding among options for doing something 
— called “ option handling ” here. Even when the in- 
telligence community within the government has 
developed substantial competence and formulated 
a body of analysis that is relevant to a policy prob- 
lem, it is often difficult to bring the results effec- 
tively to the focus of attention of the busy decision 
maker, whose agenda may exclude attention to that 
problem until external pressures force it upon him. 
Then the imperative need for action may well 
crowd out or limit opportunities for a careful diag- 
nosis of the issue within the decision making group, 
obliging the group to jump almost at once to the 
option-handling stage. As many students of gov- 
ernment have noted, one of the most challenging 
tasks encountered in attempting to organize and 
manage policy making is that of finding ways to 
ensure that the knowledge and analytical resources 
within the organization are brought to bear in a 
timely and effective fashion at higher levels of deci- 
sion-making. 

The tendency of some decision makers to jump 
prematurely to the option-handling stage may also 
be due to a bias toward action rather than contem- 
plation in American culture, compared to many 
other cultures. In part it may also be due to a pre- 

9 It is one of the ambitions of policy-applicable theory, as it is 
conceived here, to go beyond these minimal but potentially criti- 
cal contributions that historically-trained analysts can provide, 
by drawing the “lessons” of all relevant historical cases into a 
more systematic explanatory theory which states the conditions 
and variables that account for the variation in historical out- 
comes associated with the type of phenomenon in question. 
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vailing feeling that to draw out the diagnosis pro- 
cess is negative and unconstructive because it 
makes problems seem larger and more difficult, 
whereas to turn to the search for “solutions” is 
positive and constructive. This bias for action, how- 
ever, can easily encourage what psychologists and 
management theorists refer to as “premature clo- 
sure” of the diagnosis phase, after which the 
“search” for options, their “evaluation”, and 
“choice” among them, is likely to be handicapped 
at best. 

* * * ♦ 

There is a tendency for policy makers who have 
reached the option-handling stage to make some- 
what oversimplified assumptions about the nature 
of some of their policy instruments. In particular 
they tend to activate strategies, at times, without 
carefully considering what the “preconditions” and 
“requirements” may be for making effective use of 
a strategy or policy instrument, and whether these 
conditions are satisfied in the case at hand. This is 
eminently understandable given the time pressures 
and other pressures under which they usually must 
work, and it is fortunate that a certain kind of “the- 
ory” is possible that can assist them in the task of 
assessing these preconditions. A couple of brief ex- 
amples will illustrate the point. 

In 1965 President Johnson ordered the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, employing a “gradualist” 
escalation tactic. The intention, as the Pentagon 
Papers establish beyond question, was not 
primarily to destroy the economy or war-making 
power of the Hanoi regime. Although that goal 
was sought later, the original intention of the 
bombing campaign was to defeat Hanoi’s will — to 
coerce the regime into “voluntarily” reducing or 
halting its aid to the Viet Cong. It was a strategy 
of the kind which theorists call “compellence” or 
“coercive diplomacy.” One of the requirements 
for such a strategy to succeed, as many historical 
examples suggest, is that the coercing power be 
more motivated to halt some action than the op- 
ponent is to continue it — and that both parties 
know this. But this “precondition” did not exist in 
1965; and since motivation is a matter of per- 
ceived national interests and not something that 
can be turned up or down at will, it could not be 
made to exist. Acting, probably in part on the his- 
torical analogue of the Cuban Missile Crisis three 
years before (where a coercive strategy did work 
and where the precondition did exist) the Johnson 
Administration attempted to activate a similar 
strategy again, even though the motivation- 
asymmetry requirement, and also other require- 
ments, were not met in the existing situation. 

Somewhat similar was the earlier attempt the 
United States had made, throughout the early and 
mid 1 960’s, to deter Hanoi from gradually escalat- 


ing its involvement in the South, by making regular 
declarations of the U.S. deterrence commitment to 
Saigon, accompanied by allusions to the great 
power of the United States to back up its commit- 
ments as necessary. However, one of the require- 
ments for a successful deterrence strategy is that 
the opponent recognize that the deterring power 
possesses usable military options for meeting and 
defeating the particular form of threat or attack 
which the opponent is contemplating (or else, usa- 
ble options for making a counterattack in some 
other form, by way of compensation). Hanoi 
doubted that the U.S. possessed this, and rightly. 
The raw capability of the United States, indeed, to 
obliterate the whole of North Vietnam was never 
doubted — and was also never relevant because it 
was never a “thinkable” option. What Hanoi cor- 
rectly doubted was that the United States would 
find it politically and economically feasible to main- 
tain very sizable counter-insurgency and main- 
force units in South Vietnam for a number of years. 
Not recognizing any usable, relevant capability, 
Hanoi was not deterred. 

Both of these illustrations, and many others that 
might be cited, exemplify a tendency on the part of 
U.S. policy makers to employ strategies involving 
coercion in one form or another, without ade- 
quately thinking through the ways in which these 
strategies actually work or fail to work, and hence 
the “requirements” or “preconditions” that must 
be met before they can sensibly be employed. In a 
sense it is eminently understandable that harassed, 
badly overworked decision makers might feel that 
they do not have the time to do this kind of think- 
ing. But it must be done, and if it is not to be done 
by them, then it must be done elsewhere and the 
results communicated to them in useful, relevant 
ways. 

Studies of “crisis-management” and of various 
foreign policy mechanisms and processes such as 
deterrence, coercive diplomacy, escalation, alliance 
management, detente, conciliation, etc. have begun 
to appear in some quantity in the United States just 
within the past few years, and some valuable con- 
* elusions and principles have been brought to light. 
A field of knowledge and expertise is slowly devel- 
oping which did not exist as recently as the time of 
the Kennedy Administration. In the foreign policy 
crisis of that Administration, scholars could con- 
tribute comparatively little in the way of “theory” to 
guide decision makers. President Kennedy himself 
derived some of the most important principles he 
was to use in managing the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
from his personal reading not long before of Bar- 
bara Tuchman’s book The Guns of August (concern- 
ing the outbreak of World War One). 10 More re- 

10 Here is an example of a fortuitous and positive employment 
of an historical analogue. 
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cently, more systematic theory has begun to 
emerge. 

This is not to suggest that policy making can soon 
be put on a thoroughly scientific or mechanical ba- 
sis. Far from it. But on certain selected substantive 
problems in foreign policy, theory is emerging 
which can be of distinct assistance to the policy 
maker. Such theory attempts to bridge the tradi- 
tional “gap” between the theoretician and the 
policy maker by focusing analysis upon operational 
considerations and by explicitly taking into account 
the policy maker’s viewpoint. 

Theory of this kind does not relieve the policy 
maker of the responsibility of thinking through 
what it would take to make each of his principal 
options work in any particular situation, but it does 
assist him with this task. Because history is indeed 
sui generis at a fine level of detail, and no problem 
exactly repeats another, the kind of policy-relevant 
theory now appearing can at best only provide vari- 
ous sets of guidelines that help the decision maker 
to diagnose present situations and evaluate options 
for dealing with them. Such guidelines can be valu- 
able, but they must be available to the individual 
decision maker and his closest policy advisers at an 
early stage in the development of a problem be- 


fore attitudes have hardened and while there is still 
time to reflect upon their implications for policy 
choices. 

Since few individual decision makers will have the 
requisite time and capabilities to deal adequately 
with the formidable problems of diagnosis and op- 
tion-handling by themselves, they will need to draw 
upon an institutional capability that engages in a 
thoughtful and sophisticated analysis of the prem- 
ises, images, models, and analogies that the deci- 
sion maker and his advisory staff are likely to make 
use of. We will not take it upon ourselves to pro- 
pose a specific institutional arrangement. But if the 
case developed in this chapter is plausible that 
some kinds of intellectual, “theoretical” assistance 
to the processes of diagnosis and option-handling 
are possible — and if, as seems inevitable, higher- 
level decision makers remain too busy to do much 
of the necessary analysis themselves — then it would 
be reasonable for the appropriate agencies and 
bodies to begin to consider how best to institution- 
alize this kind of policy analysis function. 11 

1 ! It might be appropriate for any office that emerged to handle 
this function, also to sponsor and/or undertake research and 
development of additional techniques and additional policy- 
applicable theory. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Devil’s Advocate: Uses 
and Limitations 


In recent years much attention has been given to 
ways of ensuring that unpopular views are encour- 
aged and given a proper hearing in small decision- 
making groups in which, as noted in Chapter IV, 
pressures for conformity often discourage expres- 
sion of dissenting opinions. Among the organiza- 
tional devices often recommended for this purpose 
is the time-honored institution of the “devil's advo- 
cate.” Following the Bay of Pigs fiasco, in which 
President Kennedy’s policy meetings had been 
marked by a seeming unanimity of opinion, his 
brother suggested that thereafter there always be a 
devil’s advocate to give an opposite opinion if none 
was pressed . 1 Indeed, the President appears to have 
encouraged both his brother and Theodore Sor- 
ensen to take a more active “watchdog” role in 
foreign policy matters. Later, President Johnson is 
said to have referred to Under Secretary of State 
George Ball as his “devil’s advocate,” thereby 
legitimizing as well as encouraging Ball’s continued 
expression of his dissent over Vietnam policy. 

While something like a devil’s advocate role was 
perhaps played by these men and no doubt by other 
advisers on other occasions, remarkably little his- 
torical material describing activities of this kind is 
available to serve as a basis for evaluating the effi- 
cacy of this organizational device. Similarly, the ex- 
perimental laboratory research on small groups 
that has been consulted in preparing this chapter 
has little to offer by way of an explicit assessment of 
the feasibility and utility of a devil’s advocate, 
though it does provide support for the idea that a 
group’s performance can be abetted under certain 
conditions by leadership practices that “protect” 
members who express minority views. (See Chapter 
IV). 

For the time being, therefore, the case for intro- 
ducing a devil’s advocate into policy-making groups 
rests largely on a priori grounds. While the case is 

^.F. Kennedy, Thirteen Days , N.Y.: Norton, 1969; p. 90. A 
more comprehensive case for a devil’s advocate function is made 
by Joseph de Rivera, The Psychological Dimension of Foreign Policy , 
Columbus: Charles E. Merrill, 1968; pp. 61-64, 209-1 1. See also 
Irving L. Janis, Victims of Croupthink, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1972; pp. 215-216. 


a strong one in principle, the introduction and 
effective utilization of a devil’s advocate is by no 
means a simple matter. Indeed, those who favor the 
idea of a devil’s advocate often have different no- 
tions of what this would mean in practice. Some are 
content to suggest that the leader of a group should 
appoint one person on an ad hoc basis to serve as 
devil’s advocate if no one in the group will chal- 
lenge the dominant view in a given situation. Oth- 
ers have identified a much more complex set of 
requirements and procedures for institutionalizing 
the devil’s advocate function, even going so far as 
to suggest that a sub-group rather than just one 
individual be assigned a continuing responsibility 
to make the opposition case even after a decision 
has been taken . 2 

Strictly speaking, the devil’s advocate performs a 
role ; it is understood that the person performing 
this role will argue an unpopular position that 
should be considered, but which no one else will 
speak up for and which the devil’s advocate himself 
does not really favor. The fact that he is performing 
an accepted role and is not a genuine dissenter is 
designed, of course, to protect that person from 
incurring sanctions for challenging the group’s 
opinion or its leader’s view. Thus defined, however, 

the limits as well as the potential utility of the role 
become manifest: for while the devil’s advocate in- 
troduces some diversity into the group’s delibera- 
tions or challenges some of the premises that enter 
into the leader’s judgment, he cannot persist in his 
challenge nor, even more important, seek to de- 
velop a coalition within the group to oppose and, if 
possible, overcome the majority. Unlike a genuine 
policy dissident, the true devil’s advocate is not a 
political actor with policy commitments and organi- 
zational resources of his own; he is not engaged in 
a competitive struggle to influence policy decisions 
but is merely playing a role that, at best, facilitates 
a dialectical, multi-sided examination of the prob- 
lem that is being decided. 

If the devil’s advocate is not a dissident political 
actor, neither should the role of devil’s advocate be 

*De Rivera, op.cit. 
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confused with the much more comprehensive role 
of the ‘"custodian-manager” of the policy-making 
process, which will be discussed in Chapter XII. 
The custodian-manager acts as a surrogate for the 
executive in attempting to assure the quality of the 
search and analysis phases of policy-making that 
precede final choice of action; in so doing, he at- 
tempts to insure that the executive will have a num- 
ber of well-considered, well-presented options 
to choose from. To this end, to be sure, the 
custodian-manager (or the executive) may 
designate someone to play the role of devil’s advo- 
cate when no genuine advocate for an unpopular 
option can be found. But the two roles are distinct 
and should not be confused. 

Those who have observed with distress the re- 
peated failure of policy-makers to consider diverse 
views sometimes turn in desperation to the idea 
that installing a devil’s advocate would help. But 
the mere provision of a devil’s advocate in small 
decision-making groups is hardly a guarantee that 
the person will be able to perform the role well 
enough to contribute to improved policy-making. 
We know very little about what kinds of persons can 
perform effectively in this role, and how it can be 
introduced and maintained so that it is not re- 
garded as an awkward or time-wasting gimmick by 
members of the group. 

While there is much to be learned about how best 
to operate a devil’s advocate, and while such knowl- 
edge might indeed be utilized to make this a useful 
innovation, one cannot be sanguine on the basis of 
recent experience. There is, first, some question 
whether the role can be performed with the integ- 
rity required to yield the desired impact. Second, 
there is sobering evidence that a devil’s advocate 
can be put to uses other than those for which the 
role is intended. Let us examine both of these con- 
straints on the utility of a devil’s advocate. 

Accounts of Vietnam policy-making suggest that 
the device of a devil’s advocate can be misused in 
an effort to “domesticate” advisers who genuinely 
oppose policy decisions being taken. George Ball, 
for example, repeatedly disagreed with the devel- 
opment of U.S. policy in Vietnam. From an early 
stage President Johnson took to calling Ball his 
“devil’s advocate” — a misnomer in this case since 
Ball was a genuine dissenter. Perhaps Johnson em- 
ployed the euphemistic label of devil’s advocate in 
order to soften the import of Ball’s dissent and to 
indicate that he would regard it as legitimate and 
acceptable only if Ball provided his views as a ser- 
vice to the group and kept them within the confines 
of the group. 

What this suggests is that in contrast to the often 
noted tendency in experimental laboratory groups 
for the majority to exert crude and extreme con- 
formity pressures on dissident members (see Chap- 


ter IV), in real-world policy groups it is often un- 
necessary or undesirable to squelch or reject a 
dissident member. The possibility that dissidents 
are likely to increase malaise within the rest of the 
group is often accepted and legitimized in the ex- 
pectation that they will strengthen on balance the 
ability of the group to cope with the problems of 
policy-making. But, in response, the dissident may 
moderate the style or manner in which he expresses 
his dissent, if not also the full extent of his disagree- 
ment, by falling into what James C. Thomson calls 
“the effectiveness trap” — i.e. the trap that keeps 
men from resigning in protest and airing their dis- 
content outside the government. It is possible to be 
overly cynical and uncharitable about such behav- 
ior. The reality of the dilemma, however, cannot be 
ignored. As Thomson puts it, “To preserve your 
effectiveness, you must decide where and when to 
fight the mainstream of policy. . . . [by staying and 
not resigning] one may be able to prevent a few bad 
things from happening.” As for George Ball, who 
presumably acquiesced in his “domestication”, 
Thomson is quick to concede that matters might 
have gotten worse faster if Mr. Ball had kept silent, 
or left before his departure in the fall of 1966. 3 

The ineflficacy of devil’s advocate has been 
strongly emphasized, but perhaps overstated, by 
George E. Reedy, a former press secretary to Presi- 
dent Johnson: “It is well understood that he [the 
devil’s advocate] is not going to press his points 
harshly or stridently. Therefore, his objections and 
cautions are discounted before they are delivered.” 4 

There are a number of additional incentives, not 
mentioned by Thomson, that may encourage an 
executive to hold on to dissident policy advisers. 
Even a weakened form of multiple advocacy may be 
useful to the chief executive and his supporting 
advisers in several ways. First, hearing negative 
opinions expressed and rebutted may provide top- 
level officials with the psychologically comforting 
feeling that they have considered all sides of the 
issue and that the policy chosen has weathered chal- 
lenges from within the decision-making circle. 
Paradoxically, then, having some dissenters within 

5 James C. Thomson, Jr. “How Could Vietnam Happen? An 
Autopsy,” Atlantic Monthly , April 1968. Albert Hirschman has 
expressed concern over the extreme reluctance of Americans in 
public office to resign in protest against policies with which they 
strongly disagree. Hirschman’s general thesis is that “exit” has 
an essential role to play in restoring quality performance of 
government, as in any organization. (Exit, Voice and Loyalty, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1970; pp. 114-119.) 

4 Georee E. Reedy, The Twilight of the Presidency, New York: 
World, 1970; p. 11. 

A sober evaluation of the devil's advocate idea is expressed 
forcefully also by Chester L. Cooper (personal communication): 
“A formal devil’s advocate role would be an artificial and con- 
trived one, empty of real meaning because the advocate is simply 
role-playing and is not arguing with serious conviction.” 



the group may help the others, in particular the 
leader, to cope with some of the stresses of deci- 
sion-making. 

Second, there is rehearsal value in listening to 
and debating dissenters within the policy-making 
group. Those who support the policy are then bet- 
ter equipped to reply when they encounter similar 
challenges in the public arena. 

Third, the formal modalities of hearing diverse 
opinions can help hold the group together. The 
executive’s task is not only to select as “wise” a 
policy as possible but to achieve some degree of 
consensus on its behalf among those actors in the 
system who are most concerned with the issue and 
those who will have to help implement it. If giving 
those advisers who disagree with policy a hearing 
does not always contribute as much as it might to 
achieving a wiser decision, it can be useful nonethe- 
less as a vehicle for developing consensus. The feel- 
ing that consultation and debate took place before 
the executive made his decision may assuage some 
of the disappointment of those whose advice was 
not followed. It may be easier for them to close 
ranks, at least temporarily, behind the policy 
chosen . 5 

Fourth, if the “doubters” who have opposed 
policy in the private deliberations of the group can 
be cast into the role of defending it in public 
forums, they may well do a better job than firm, 
enthusiastic advocates of that policy . 6 Such a task 
forces the dissident policy adviser to confront his 
own doubts. To the extent that his original doubts 
are shared by outsiders, the defense of the policy he 
manages to develop is likely to focus on considera- 
tions that will be especially salient for them. 

Finally, there may be important public relations 
benefits for the executive who follows the practice 
of hearing dissident advocates and, more generally, 
who structures the policy-forming process to en- 
sure orderly consideration of alternative options . 7 
In an earlier era a leader could decide to do what 

5 This is consistent with research findings in other settings 
which suggest that as long as the individual is satisfied that a 
proper degree of deference has been granted to his point of view 
by organizational superiors, his hostility reaction will, in all 
probability, be minimal if his superiors do not accept his judg- 
ment. Cf. Murray Horwitz, “Managing Hostility in the Labora- 
tory and the Refinery,” in Robert L. Kahn and Elise Roulding 
(ed.), Power and Conflict in Organizations, N.Y.: Basic Books, 1964; 
pp. 79-82; cited by Louis G. Gawthrop, Bureaucratic Behavior in 
the Executive Branch, N.Y.: Free Press, 1969, p. 42. 

^Philip Geyelin (op.cit., p. 210) notes that “It was a familiar 
Johnson stratagem to send known dissenters to argue on behalf 
of his policies.” 

7 As George Reedy puts it, the objections and cautions of the 
official devil’s advocate “are actually welcomed because they 
prove for the record that decision was preceded by contro- 
versy.” (Reedy, op.cit., p. 11.) 


he and his trusted advisers thought best on contro- 
versial policy matters without disclosing in detail 
how and why the decision was made. He could leave 
the question whether he had acted wisely to the 
“judgment of history” some generations hence. 
This possibility has been increasingly denied lead- 
ers of democratic governments in the modem era 
of rapid communications and of acute journalistic 
and public curiosity as to how the affairs of govern- 
ment are being decided. Important elements of the 
public are no longer satisfied to wait for the judg- 
ment that future historians will render. As a result, 
new expectations have been directed towards the 
Presidency which its modern incumbents have in- 
corporated into the performance of their role. 
Faced with the public’s demand for “instant his- 
tory”, presidents and their advisers increasingly co- 
operate in enabling journalists to write inside ac- 
counts of how and why a recent decision was made. 

One can see value in this. The demand of the 
informed, attentive public for orderly, “rational” 
consideration of alternative options in which all 
sides of an issue are considered and debated, may 
indeed serve to strengthen such policy-making 
procedures within the government. This is not to 
ignore the possibility that the impact of these public 
expectations will be shallow; the Administration 
may respond by routinizing its procedures for 
policy-making, ritualizing the conduct of multiple 
advocacy, and “domesticating” devil’s advocates in 
order to secure public relations advantages. As a 
result, top-level officials may learn to enact their 
policy-making in such a way as to meet the in- 
formed public’s expectation as to how important 
decisions should be made and to project a favorable 
image into the “instant histories” that will be writ- 
ten shortly thereafter. 

It is possible to be too cynical about this. Chief 
executives have been driven to find more effective 
ways of organizing and managing their policy- 
making machinery for a variety of reasons, not 
merely to satisfy public relations needs. And, in any 
case, one can hope that shadow and substance can- 
not exist wholly apart from each other, and that the 
striving for a good image may serve to reinforce the 
hand of those in government who also strive for an 
effective system of policy-making. 

With this in mind we turn in the next two chap- 
ters to examine two somewhat different policy- 
making models — the “formal options” system and 
multiple advocacy — which have been proposed and 
indeed utilized as vehicles for securing the equiva- 
lent of a rational system of policy-making. Both the 
formal options system and multiple advocacy are 
much more comprehensive in scope and objectives 
than is the device of a devil’s advocate. 



CHAPTER X 


The "Formal Options" 
System * 


In Chapters V and VI we identified major impedi- 
ments to information processing and nine malfunc- 
tions of the advisory system that can arise from the 
dynamics of organizational behavior. It is clear that 
these impediments and malfunctions are deeply 
rooted in the organizational complexity of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. In view of this, relatively simple 
devices such as the devil’s advocate, even if effec- 
tively implemented, cannot possibly meet all of the 
requirements for designing a more effective policy- 
making system. Clearly, more comprehensive pre- 
scriptive theories or models are needed. Two such 
theories will be considered in this chapter and in 
the next. Before proceeding to the first of these two 
design models, the “formal options’* system, it will 
be useful to recall some of the tasks and problems 
that must be dealt with in efforts to design effective 
policy-making procedures. 

A. The Need for Lateral Coordination 
and Hierarchical Direction 

The fact that responsibility for different aspects 
of foreign policy is distributed over a relatively 
large number of departments and agencies and that 
relevant information and competence is also widely 
dispersed within the Executive Branch, imposes on 
top-level officials the task of providing initiative, 
coherence, and control. An important part of this 
task is the requirement for internal coordination: 
those parts of the Executive Branch that have some 
responsibility for a particular policy problem must 
be encouraged to interact with each other in appro- 
priate ways. Lateral coordination through such 
mechanisms as interdepartmental committees, con- 
ferences, a system of clearances, etc., however, can- 
not be counted upon to produce the caliber of 
policy analysis, the level of consensus, and the 
procedures for implementation that may be re- 
quired for an effective and coherent foreign policy. 
Also, lateral coordination by itself may be inade- 

•For helpful comments on an earlier draft of the chapter I am 
indebted to Lincoln F. Bloomfield, Chester L. Cooper, Ole R. 
Holsti, Robert Jervis, and Curtis W. Kamman. 


quate to cope with the dynamics of organizational 
behavior and the phenomena of “bureaucratic poli- 
tics” that create impediments and malfunctions. 
Accordingly, all presidents have found it necessary 
to impose mechanisms for control and coordina- 
tion from above; that is, to supplement lateral coor- 
dination with some degree of hierarchical coordination 
and control. 

Hierarchical coordination and control attempts 
to provide for a number of presidential interests 
and purposes. 

1 . A president needs information and advice to 
make top-level foreign policy decisions, and he 
must find ways of assuring that the quality of the 
information and advice he receives from depart- 
ments and agencies is not distorted by their spe- 
cial interests and narrow perspectives. 

2. The president must find ways of impressing 
his broader perspectives on the national interest 
on the functioning of lower-level foreign policy 
officials. 

3. A president must be alert to the harmful 
effect that actions by departments and agencies 
might have on “presidential interests” — that is, 
the personal political resources and the tactical 
and strategic flexibility that he needs in order to 
perform effectively on a continuing basis all fa- 
cets of his complex role. The “national interest” 
and “presidential interests” are not necessarily 
one and the same thing, but to promote and safe- 
guard one or both of them a president must “pre- 
serve his choices” over important foreign policy 
decisions — that is, as Richard Neustadt empha- 
sized so persuasively in Presidential Power (1960), 
he must make certain that the resolution of such 
foreign policy issues is not preempted by lower- 
level officials but that they rise to the presidential 
level on a timely basis to enable him to make 
informed judgments and decisions of his own. 

4. Hierarchical coordination and control is 
needed to ensure coherence and consistency in 
foreign policy and, of course, to assure im- 
plementation of presidential policy. 

The nature and extent of hierarchical coordina- 
tion and control has varied from president to presi- 


dent. Each incumbent of the office tends to define 
his own role and participation in foreign policy- 
making somewhat differently. The structure and 
scope of hierarchical coordination and the nature 
of the advisory system around the president reflect 
his personal preferences and management style. (A 
fuller discussion of these matters is provided in 
Chapter XII, “The ‘Custodian-manager’ of the 
Policy-making Process.” ) 

B. The Nixon-Kissinger NSC System 

The most centralized and structured organiza- 
tional model utilized thus far for securing hierarchi- 
cal coordination and control has been the “formal 
options” system introduced in 1969 by President 
Nixon and his Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs, Henry Kissinger. We shall forego 
a detailed description of Nixon’s reorganization of 
the National Security Council. It will suffice for pres- 
ent purposes to recall its major features and to ar- 
ticulate some of its underlying premises in order to 
call attention to questions of theoretical and practi- 
cal interest. 

Under Nixon, it should be noted, the formal op- 
tions system was linked with the choice of a White 
House-centered organizational model of foreign 
policy-making. The President wished to enhance 
his personal role in dealing with major foreign 
policy issues. The formal options system was de- 
signed not only to ensure that he would retain and 
exercise the power of final decision, but also, as he 
put it, “to make certain that clear policy choices” 
reached the top. Well aware that the play of bureau- 
cratic politics could limit his choices, Nixon was 
determined not to be “confronted with a bureau- 
cratic consensus that leaves me with no options but 
acceptance or rejection, and that gives me no way 
of knowing what alternatives exist.” 1 

Kissinger created a structure of NSC-centered 
interdepartmental committees that was designed to 
strengthen the intellectual and bureaucratic re- 
sources of the White House and to weaken the au- 
tonomy in foreign policy-making of the depart- 
ments and the agencies. Kissinger chaired all of the 
interdepartmental committees established at the 
next level below the NSC to identify and examine 
options before they were sent to the National 
Security Council and/or the President. Thus, he 
did not leave the important task of lateral coordina- 
tion of policy formation to the discretion of and un- 
regulated interaction between departments and 
agencies concerned with a particular issue; nor did 
he delegate this task to the State Department (as 

Richard M. Nixon, U.S. Foreign Policy for the 1970's: A New 
Strategy for Peace, A Report to the Congress, February 18, 1970 
(Washington, D.C.). p. 72. 


would be the case in a State-centered organiza- 
tional model). Instead, lateral coordination of 
policy formation was integrated in substantial meas- 
ure with hierarchical direction and control from the 
White House. In contrast, the comparable commit- 
tees on policy implementation were chaired by the 
Under Secretary of State, and the policy studies 
generated by National Security Study Memoran- 
dum (NSSM’s) were assigned to a specific depart- 
ment or agency to ensure coordination and respon- 
siveness to the deadline and framework imposed in 
the initial study request. 2 

As a result of Kissinger’s chairmanship of the 
various NSC committees the new NSC system 
greatly enhanced presidential control over the for- 
mulation of foreign policy and weakened the ability 
of departmental and agency officials to exercise in- 
dependent judgment and influence. In effect, 
Nixon and Kissinger attempted to impose the 
model of a unitary, rational policy-maker on the 
more loosely structured pluralistic policy-making 
systems of previous administrations. The staff of 
the NSC, augmented in numbers and functions, 
reached deeper into departments and agencies in 
order to identify and gain control over a wider 
range of issues at earlier stages in policy-making. It 
should be noted, too, that the NSC role went far 
beyond simple coordination of agency positions on 
security issues. Rather, the imposition of an intera- 
gency framework on many security issues (which in 
the past had been dealt with in semi-autonomy by 
the Defense Department) forced many military 
questions to be examined in a broader context. 

Kissinger’s network of interdepartmental com- 
mittees drew personnel from all agencies con- 
cerned with security and international affairs into 
the preliminary analytic work necessary for policy- 
making. As a result, it is probably the case that 
many foreign policy specialists in the various de- 
partments and agencies were involved more sys- 
tematically and more closely in the preparatory 
stages of policy-making, as individuals at least, than 
was the case in previous administrations. This was 
evidently the case, for example, with regard to per- 
sonnel in the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

At the same time, however, the formal options 
model as employed by Nixon and Kissinger served 
to discourage the departments and agencies from 

2 A typical study might be assigned to the Department of State, 
which would convene a meeting of the Interdepartmental Group 
for (let us say) East Asia under the chairmanship of the Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. Representa- 
tives of all other agencies concerned would attend, the work 
would be parceled out, and after several more meetings the 
finished policy study would be forwarded to the NSC Staff for 
consideration by the Senior Review Group or another of the 
committees chaired by Kissinger. It would represent, at least in 
theory, a fully coordinated survey of options as developed by the 
entire Government. 
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maintaining or developing strong analytic capabili- 
ties of their own. For one thing, the fact that impor- 
tant policy issues were so often pre-empted by NSC 
directives commissioning an interagency study 
tended to discourage departments and agencies 
from undertaking independent studies of their own 
that might have to be re-done or abandoned when 
the NSC launched a request for an interagency 
study on the same or a similar topic. It was often 
difficult for a department or agency to get its own 
thoughts on a question in order before being 
plunged into the interagency process, with all of its 
deadlines, often unwieldy meetings and uneven 
expertise among participants. For another thing, 
departmental and agency analysts were either 
placed on interdepartmental committees or drawn 
into the task of preparing inputs to the work of such 
committees. 

In other ways as well, the Nixon-Kissinger system 
discouraged and weakened competitive policy anal- 
ysis at the departmental and agency levels that 
might differ from that produced by the NSC’s for- 
mal options system. The studies produced by the 
NSC-oriented interdepartmental committees, avail- 
able to all departments and agencies concerned 
with the policy issue in question, were considered 
to be authoritative and of superior quality. The few 
senior foreign policy officials who participated in 
the final discussions before the President made his 
choice of policy were at times largely dependent 
upon these studies. Their own experts were often 
well versed in the policy issue that was up for deci- 
sion and could brief the principals before they met 
with the President. But the process of examining 
options in the National Security Council or discuss- 
ing them tete-a-tete with the Presidenj was allowed to 
atrophy. Indeed, many of the NSC policy studies 
would have provided a basis for wide-ranging dis- 
cussions; but the airing of competitive viewpoints 
was frustrated by the inadequacy of Presidential- 
and cabinet-level confrontation with the issues and 
with each other before the President made his 
choice. * 

Through the “formal options” system that has 
been described Nixon and Kissinger attempted to 
obtain an “advocate-free” form ofinformation proc- 
essing, identification and appraisal of options. 
(Hence, the appropriateness of the term “formal 
options,” as against options developed and ad- 
vanced by advocates in one or more agencies.) 
While departmental and agency specialists par- 
ticipated in the important early stages of policy 
analysis, agency viewpoints as such were not to in- 
fluence the policy studies produced by the inter- 
departmental committees and, indeed, were not to 
be articulated and introduced into these prepara- 
tory studies . 3 Rather, the departmental and agency 
officials would presumably have an opportunity 


later, through the vehicle of another NSC commit- 
tee — the Senior Review Group— and indeed in 
high-level policy discussions held in meetings of the 
National Security Council itself to introduce what- 
ever special insight or wisdom their departmental 
perspective on the policy issue offered. But at that 
stage in the policy-making process their ability to 
perform as independent advisers, capable of chal- 
lenging the authoritative options analyses pro- 
duced by the prestigious NSC system was obviously 
limited. 

Not only was the role of leading departmental 
officials subtly redefined and delimited in Nixon’s 
way of organizing and managing the foreign policy- 
making system, the resources and opportunities 
available to them for influencing policy were cur- 
tailed. Cabinet officials and other senior officials 
were discouraged from performing as policy advo- 
cates and, as a result of the way in which the NSC 
system was structured, weakened in their ability to 
perform as forceful advisers who could back their 
judgment with independent analysis. As a result, 
when department heads finally had an opportunity 
— if indeed they did — at top-level meetings with the 
president to express their views on alternative 
options, as the system was supposed to provide, 
they were not always in a position to offer well- 
considered alternatives backed by solid indepen- 
dent analysis. Thus, even the most senior depart- 
mental officials were placed at a disadvantage in 
performing as advisers to the president in the final 
stages of decision-making. 

C. Some Questions and Caveats 

If we grant that the Nixon-Kissinger system 
curbed some of the dysfunctional features of 
“bureaucratic politics” and had other advantages as 
well, we are left with the question of the costs and 
possible risks of so centralized a system. Some 
reservations expressed by critics of the Nixon-Kiss- 
inger system challenge theoretical assumptions un- 
derlying the formal options system; others are di- 
rected to the way in which this system worked in 
practice as against the way in which it was supposed 
to work in theory. 

1. THE DISADVANTAGES OF SEPARATING 
POLICY ANALYSIS FROM POLICY-MAKING 

It may be noted that the formal options system 
attempts to separate as much as- possible the 

Nonetheless, it is stated that on occasion an agency would 
seek to ensure, as the price for its concurrence in a study, that 
its preferred option was contained in the paper, and that the 
evaluation of options articulated the conflicting views of par- 
ticipating agencies. 



preliminary “search” and “evaluation” phases of 
policy-making from the final process of “choice .” 4 
That is, the tasks of search and evaluation are to be 
completed and the results, in the form of options 
analysis, then made available to the top-level deci- 
sion-maker for his choice. This is indeed an orderly, 
sequential procedure which appears ideally suited 
for providing the executive with a well-considered, 
“finished” set of options from which to choose. The 
flow of policy-making in such a system can be de- 
picted as follows: 



It should be noted that the compartmentalized, 
formalistic way in which search and analysis are 
separated from choice in such a system can seri- 
ously interfere with the necessity for intellectual 
interaction between these phases of policy-making. 
Recognizing this, specialists in organizational deci- 
sion-making have regarded a strict separation of 
search and analysis from choice as highly question- 
able; they emphasize, to the contrary, that it is gen- 
erally desirable to find ways of keeping specialists 
engaged in search and analysis in continuing con- 
tact with officials who will be making the final choice 
of policy . 5 Two-way communication between poli- 
cy-makers and specialists in search and evaluation 
is valuable — indeed, some would say essential — in 
order to develop a more incisive and shared under- 
standing of the policy problem that is to be decided. 

Initial formulations of a foreign policy problem 
for study and analysis are likely to be defective . 6 An 

4 In this chapter and elsewhere in this report the terms 
“search,” "analysis” (or evaluation), and “choice” are employed 
to refer to three essential functions in any policy-making system. 
The distinction between these three functions has been the focus 
of some of the most useful contemporary behavioral theories of 
organizational decision-making. 

As usually employed by organizational theorists such as Her- 
bert Simon, James March, Richard Cyert and others, “ search ” 
refers to the processes of obtaining and sharing relevant infor- 
mation, and identifying and inventing options; “ analysis " (or 
“evaluation”) refers to the processes of interpreting the signifi- 
cance of available information and evaluating the relative appro- 
priateness of alternative options with reference to stated or al- 
ternative objectives and values; and “choice" refers to the 
procedures and decision rules followed in choosing from among 
the alternative options. 

5 See, for example, Anthony Downs, Inside Bureaucracy , Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1967; pp. 179-188. 

6 Concem with this problem underlies one of the State Depart- 

ment’s major reservations regarding the workings of the Nixon- 

Kissinger NSC system: “A critical element in the preparation of 


iterative procedure is often required in which 
preliminary search and analysis on an inadequately 
formulated problem helps policy-makers to refor- 
mulate the problem, which in turn generates a new 
round of search and analysis. Moreover, a policy- 
maker's preliminary effort to come to grips with the 
problem of choice often generates new questions 
that were overlooked or inadequately dealt with in 
the policy analysis already completed by specialists 
in search and evaluation, thereby posing a need for 
additional analysis or reconsideration of the previ- 
ous analysis provided the policy-maker. In other 
words, timely “rehearsals” of choice by policy- 
makers have considerable value both for clarifying 
the problem, for indicating the need to search for 
additional information and somewhat novel op- 
tions, and for reevaluating existing options on the 
basis of new criteria of choice formulated by the 
policy-maker during the course of his “rehearsal” 
of the decision. 

There is considerable support for an iterative ap- 
proach of this kind both in experimental laboratory 
research and in evaluations of real-world decision- 
making. Specialists who have studied the perform- 
ance of problem-solving groups have called atten- 
tion to the value of programming the group to 
ensure that it undertakes a “second solution” to the 
problem, since there is considerable evidence that 
an iterative approach of this kind improves per- 
formance . 7 A similar suggestion for a “second 
chance” meeting to review a decision just taken has 
been advanced by Irving Janis whose studies of 
decision-making in small groups have emphasized 
the need to avoid certain types of group dynamics 
that can distort judgment and lead to poor deci- 
sions . 8 (See also Chapter IV). 

The flow of policy-making in a system which in- 
cludes iteration, decision “rehearsals,” and/or 

“second solutions” can be depicted as follows: 

a satisfactory [NSC] study is a clear statement of the policy issue. 
Where this is lacking, options tend to become stereotyped and 
artificial rather than inviting a choice among genuine alterna- 
tives.” Again, “it is important that the [NSC] study directive be 
as clear as possible in defining the problem, or set of problems, 
to be addressed. Otherwise, the interdepartmental working 
group may spend a great deal of time trying to formulate the 
scope and focus of the study.” Department of State Submission 
to the Commission on the Organization of the Government for 
the Conduct of Foreign Policy, February 1974; p. 45. 

7 See, for example, N. R. F. Maier, Problem-Solving Discussions 
and Conferences: Leadership Methods and Skills (San Francisco: 
McGraw Hill, 1963). 

8 Thus, among Irving Janis’ suggestions for preventing Group- 
think is the following recommendation: “After reaching a 
preliminary consensus about what seems to be the best policy 
alternative, the policy-making group should hold a ‘second 
chance’ meeting, at which every member is expected to express 
as vividly as he can all his residual doubts and to rethink the 
entire issue before making a definitive choice.” ( Victims of Group- 
think, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1972, p. 219). 
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In this type of policy-making system, search and 
evaluation are not compartmentalized and sepa- 
rated from choice in the same way as in the formal 
options system. Rather, this system is designed to 
encourage and permit additional search and evalua- 
tion on the basis of the decision-maker’s rehearsal 
of choice. Thereby, the results of search and evalua- 
tion are likely to be of higher quality and greater 
relevance to the policy-maker’s needs. 

2. THE RISKS OF SOLO DECISION-MAKING BY 
THE PRESIDENT 

As noted elsewhere in this report, a president’s 
style will dominate the process; any theoretical 
model of what constitutes an effective procedure of 

policy-making has to be adjusted to take this into 
account. Certainly the formal options system was 
nicely suited to Nixon’s preference for solo deci- 
sions made in private. But this style of decision- 
making added to the risks of the formalistic separa- 
tion of search and evaluation from choice. There is 
little in the record to indicate that Nixon made a 
habit of engaging in preliminary decision rehears- 
als; rather, having received the well-prepared for- 
mal options and heard some discussion of them, he 
preferred to withdraw in order to go through the 
final stages of deliberation privately prior to making 
his decision. 

The combination of a formal options system and 
solo decision-making exaggerates the familiar risk 
that arises whenever, as often happens, an execu- 
tive improvises at the last minute an option some- 
what different from the carefully evaluated ones 
presented to him. As is well known, the utility of a 
complex option often suffers from last-minute al- 
teration of some of its components. Unless the ex- 
ecutive’s improvised choice is resubmitted for care- 
ful evaluation, the value of meticulous preparation 
of options can be easily defeated. This danger is 
enhanced, moreover, in cases when time pressures 
are urgent. 

3. INADEQUACY OF “FORMAL OPTIONS” FOR 
CRISIS DECISION-MAKING 

More generally, when decisions must be arrived 
at quickly, the orderly but somewhat laborious col- 
lection and evaluation of formal options by the NSC 
apparatus may break down or work ineffectively. 


- Evidently for this reason, Kissinger established still 
another committee in 1969, the ‘’Washington Spe- 
cial Actions Group” (WSAG), to deal with inter- 
national crises. Relatively little information is 
available for a rounded appraisal of WSAG’s per- 
formance. But Kissinger himself has conceded that 
while he believes that the NSC system “works 
rather well” on the whole, it does “better in noncri- 
sis situations than in crises.” 9 

It would seem particularly important for crisis 
management, therefore, to back-stop the NSC ap- 
paratus with a system of multiple advocacy in which 
the representatives of the departments and agen- 
cies who sit in WSAG can draw upon competent 
analytical staffs of their own. 

4. PROBLEMS OF “OVERLOADING” 

Another criticism leveled at the formal options 
system concerns the enormous bureaucratic effort 
that goes into the preparation of NSC study memo- 
randa and policy papers by the various interdepart- 
mental committees. Thus, the State Department 
has called attention to the “dangers that extensive 
use of studies [by the NSC] to deal with subsidiary 
issues may overburden the system . . .” 10 

It is also reported that recurrent delays have 
taken place in both the completion of staff work and 
White House action. This is not surprising since a 
highly centralized system of this type can easily 
overburden the top-level decision-maker. It may be 
necessary, as has often been said, to centralize first 
before effective decentralization is possible. With 
the passage of time, however, signs multiplied that 
the Nixon-Kissinger system suffered from danger- 
ous overload precisely because of its inability or 
unwillingness to build “centers of strength respon- 
sible to the President in other parts of the foreign 
affairs government.” 11 

5. SELECTIVE USE OF “FORMAL OPTIONS" BY 
THE PRESIDENT 

The Nixon-Kissinger NSC system has been criti- 
cized also on the grounds that the President and his 
Special Assistant by-passed the formal options pro- 
cess on many important occasions. Professor Wil- 

9 Quoted by Milton Viorst, “William Rogers Thinks Like Rich- 
ard Nixon,” New York Times Magazine, February 27, 1972. 

I0 Department of State, op. cit., p. 45. 

U I. M. Destler believes that the failure to do so was one of the 
major deficiencies of the Nixon Administration’s organization of 
foreign policy-making. ( Presidents , Bureaucrats, and Foreign Policy , 
Princeton University Press, 1972; p. 141) The creation of the 
Planning and Coordination Staff in the State Department in 
1 969 was evidently not as successful in this respect as had been 
hoped. Moreover, the International Security Affairs Office in the 
DOD, which played an important role in previous administra- 
tions, was allowed to become much weaker in the Nixon adminis- 
tration. 
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fred Kohl calls attention to a number of ways in 
which Kissinger and Nixon by-passed the NSC 
framework. In his detailed study of the patterns of 
policy-making employed by Nixon and Kissinger in 
dealing with eleven major issues in U.S. -European 
relations, Kohl finds that they utilized the formal 
options system, and then only in part, in five cases. 
What Kohl calls the “Royal Court” pattern of poli- 
cy-making, in which high policy issues were han- 
dled outside the NSC system under Kissinger’s per- 
sonal direction, was employed in three cases. Three 
other instances of low-level policy issues were also 
handled outside of the formal NSC system, being 
left largely to the play of organizational procedures 
and “bureaucratic politics” among the most con- 
cerned departments and agencies . 12 

6. RESTRICTED RANGE OF “FORMAL 
OPTIONS” 

As time passed, questions were also raised re- 
garding the possibility that the search for options 
and their appraisal via the NSC system was not as 
“open” and broad-ranging as had been initially 
suggested. Certainly both Nixon and Kissinger had 
opportunities to use their control and influence 
over the NSC interdepartmental committees to 
shape the policy analysis and the formulation and 
assessment of options. One observer concludes a 
balanced appraisal of the workings of the NSC sys- 
tem with the following observation: 

“The kinds of analyses that are done, the way 
the choices are presented to the President and 
the NSC, and the shape of the resulting policies 
inevitably reflects the biases of the President and 
his leading officials, such as Kissinger .” 13 
Another observer, in an otherwise sympathetic 
evaluation of the NSC, asked whether the often- 
repeated phrases such as “keeping the options 
open” do not have “more of a liturgical than intel- 
lectual significance”; he (and other critics) also 
noted the common complaint that the NSC- 
initiated studies imposed busy-work on the depart- 
ments while the Special Assistant and his own staff 
focussed on the essential issues . 14 

The State Department, too, has questioned 
whether the “formal options” system does in fact 
succeed in identifying and prescribing to the Presi- 
dent a full range of choices. “Experience has 
shown,” the State Department submission to the 

18 Wilfred L. Kohl, “The Nixon-Kissinger Foreign Policy Sys- 
tem and U.S. -European Relations: Patterns of Policy-Making, 0 
Paper presented to the American Political Science Association, 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, August 30-September 2, 1974. 

13 Samuel C. Orr, “Defense Report/National Security Council 
Network Gives White House Tight Rein Over SALT Strategy,” 
National Journal, 3 (April 24, 1971), p. 881. 

l4 John P. Leacocos, “Kissinger’s Apparat,” Foreign Policy , No. 
5 (Winter 1971-72), p. 23. 


Commission observes, “that the presentation of 
options does not, of itself, ensure that all reason- 
able alternatives are placed before the President .” 15 

7. THE MULTIPLE, CONFLICTING ROLES OF 
THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR NATIONAL 
SECURITY AFFAIRS 

Culminating a trend that can be traced to the 
Kennedy administration, the Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs in Nixon’s presidency 
emerged as an even stronger semi-autonomous ac- 
tor in foreign policy-making. With the control of 
the NSC-centered formal options machinery in his 
hands and enjoying the increasing trust and confi- 
dence of the President, Kissinger gradually came to 
play a central role in influencing and shaping not 
only the procedures but also the substance of policy 
analysis throughout the Executive Branch. 

To his job of “custodian-manager” of process 
and procedures, Kissinger gradually added a num- 
ber of other important role tasks: that of public 
spokesman-defender of existing policy; that of 
“watchdog” over the president’s personal power 
stakes in foreign policy issues; that of implementer- 
enforcer of the president’s decisions; that of ad- 
ministrative operator; and that of policy adviser- 
advocate. The assignment of so many additional 
roles to that of “custodian-manager” created the 
possibility of serious role conflicts that could easily 
interfere with the performance of his unique re- 
sponsibility as neutral “custodian-manager” of the 
NSC-centered procedures for obtaining balanced 
views, objective review of policies, and multiple op- 
tions for the president’s benefit. 

With the passage of time, it is reported, Kissinger 
would on occasion dominate meetings of the Verifi- 
cation Panel and the Senior Review Group either by 
force of personality or because of his strong ad- 
vocacy of a particular position . 16 At one time reluc- 
tant to offer his own view when forwarding a set of 
options to the president, later on he began to add 
his own recommendation when doing so. 

While the enormous enhancement of the Special 

1 department of State, op . cit., p. 45. 

l6 Professor Wilfred Kohl, op. cit., drawing upon interviews 
with government officials, cites one of them as describing Kissin- 
ger’s participation in these important committees as taking one 
or another of the following forms: (1) Kissinger knew what he 
wanted and argued for it from the outset, tending to dominate 
the group’s deliberations unless taken on by another forceful 
personality who was sure of his arguments; (2) Kissinger re- 
mained “open” at the start whereas other agency representa- 
tives expressed strong views, in which case hybrid solutions gen- 
erally emerged which Kissinger accepted as a consensus; (3) 
Neither Kissinger nor others were sure of their ground at the 
beginning of the discussion of a new or unexplored policy issue 
and groped together for a position; (4) Everyone, including Kiss- 
inger, found it difficult to deal with the policy issue in question 
and, in effect, decided to put it aside. 



Assistant’s responsibilities and tasks no doubt re- 
flected the President’s wishes and expectations, it 
did introduce important new elements into the 
functioning of the “formal options” system. The 
latter was transformed into something quite differ- 
ent from what it had been at the outset of the Nixon 
administration, and the position of Special Assis- 
tant was converted into that of a second, or super 
Secretary of State. (A more detailed discussion of 
the evolution of the Special Assistant’s position and 
the performance of the role by various incumbents 
appears in Chapter XII, “The ‘Custodian-Manager’ 
of the Policy-making Process.”) 

8. INDIRECT EFFECTS ON ROLE OF CONGRESS 
IN FOREIGN POLICY 

It should be noted, finally, that by placing the 
president at the helm of a tightly controlled, 
depoliticized system of policy-making within the ex- 
ecutive branch, the Nixon-Kissinger NSC system 
also strengthened his position in the foreign policy 
arena vis-a-vis Congress. A less centralized system 
of policy-making within the executive branch con- 
tributes to a more “open” system; it generates 
more information and offers more opportunities 
for “outside” actors (Congress) to influence presi- 
dential policies. By weakening the struggle over 
foreign policy within the executive branch, the NSC 
system thereby also limited these opportunities. 

D. Concluding Observations 

Several general observations are appropriate and 
timely in concluding this review of the “formal op- 
tions” system. The reality of a policy-making sys- 
tem is always more opaque and inconsistent than 
the clarity of the theoretical model which inspired 
the creation of that system and which justifies it as 
an effective way to make policy. The Nixon Ad- 
ministration by no means made all of its important 
foreign policy decisions in a manner consistent with 
its own NSC model. This is not offered as criticism, 
rather as a reminder that any president is likely to 
resort to a number of different ways of making for- 
eign policy. 

In effect, Nixon operated with a mixed system, 
employing a variety of procedures for making 
policy of which the formal options system was but 
one. Even “multiple advocacy”, an alternative to 
the formal options system which we shall discuss in 
the next chapter, could be noted from time to time 
in the Nixon Administration’s way of making for- 
eign policy decisions. Multiple advocacy occurred 
under two circumstances. Especially at the begin- 
ning of Nixon’s administration, the “formal op- 
tions” process was supposed to be supplemented at 


the last stages before the President made a final 
decision by discussion and debate, if there were 
advocates of different positions among senior ad- 
visers in the Senior Review Group or in the formal 
meetings of the National Security Council itself. 
But, in time, with his penchant for privacy and solo 
decision-making, Nixon utilized this procedure less 
and less, participating in fewer meetings of this kind 
and preferring to have policy disagreements among 
his advisers come to him in writing or as summa- 
rized by Kissinger. Multiple advocacy of sorts also 
took place when decisions were made outside the 
NSC system and were subject to the pull and tug 
among leading officials of different departments 
and agencies. 

Moreover, as we have noted, the formal options 
system changed in important ways over a period of 
time. As one sympathetic observer noted in late 
1971, “The NSC system today is not the tidy blue- 
print of January, 1969. The older it has gotten, the 
more informal and overlapping its procedures have 
become.” 17 

The experience of the Nixon presidency is quite 
relevant, of course, for evaluating the merits of a 
formal options system, but it must be used with care 
for the purpose. In addition to the preceding obser- 
vations regarding the mixed and changing system 
of foreign policy-making in his administration, we 
should note several other things that complicate 
the task of assessing the utility of “formal options.” 
In the Nixon presidency, the “formal options” 
procedure was combined with a highly centralized 
presidential control of foreign policy. But “formal 
options” can be combined with a State-centered or- 
ganizational model rather than a White House- 
centered system. President Johnson’s effort to 
move in this direction in the last few years of his 
administration proved largely abortive, as did Elliot 
Richardson’s effort as Under Secretary of State to 
persuade Kissinger to move in this direction. 18 

Certain ways of strengthening Nixon’s foreign 
policy-making system, often advocated by sympa- 
thetic critics, 19 were never undertaken or inade- 
quately implemented. Thus, for example, the “for- 

17 Leacocos, op. cit ., p. 19. 

18 According to the Kalbs, Richardson argued vigorously for 
an alternative NSC model which would have given State the 
responsibility for coordinating foreign policy, and for chairing 
the interdepartmental committees, reserving the NSC itself as an 
open forum in which senior officials would have an opportunity 
to influence the President’s judgment and choice of policy. Mar- 
vin Kalb and Bernard Kalb, Kissinger ; Boston: Little, Brown 8c 
Co., 1974, p. 88. 

19 For example, Destler (op. cit.) stressed the need to build 
“centers of strength responsive to the President in other parts 
of the foreign affairs government,” that is, multiple centers of 
analysis and stronger staffs for departmental and agency officials 
who serve as advisers to the President and key figures in imple- 
menting his policies. 
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mal options” portion of Nixon’s system might have 
worked better if multiple advocacy among senior 
advisers at the last stages had been encouraged and 
energized by the President instead of being dis- 
couraged and weakened. Despite paying lip service 
to the need for strengthening the role of the State 
Department and abortive efforts in that direction, 
essentially little was accomplished by way of en- 
abling it to become a stronger participant in Nix- 
on’s foreign policy system. (We do not take up here 
the efficacy of efforts to strengthen the State De- 
partment’s role after Kissinger became Secretary.) 

Finally, of course, the performance of the central- 
ized foreign policy system of the Nixon administra- 
tion depended on factors other than the inherent 


merits or defects of a “formal options” approach. 
Among these factors, relevant to the judgment 
whether as good or a better version of Nixon’s NSC 
model can be institutionalized or utilized again in 
the future, is the fact that both Nixon and Kissinger 
were very special individuals. The successes and 
limitations of their NSC system may have depended 
as much, if not more, on them and on the accident 
of their collaboration as on the inherent utility of 
the organizational model they employed. Nonethe- 
less, one can still hope that the review of the theory 
and practice of the formal options system in this 
chapter will be of help to those who have to decide 
how future presidents might organize their policy- 
making system. 



CHAPTER XI 


Multiple Advocacy* 


We noted in the preceding chapter that many 
questions can be raised regarding the performance, 
as against the theory, of the “formal options” sys- 
tem. It is not easy to arrive at a well-informed, bal- 
anced, overall appraisal of the workings of the “for- 
mal options” system that was centered in the 
National Security Council during President Nixon’s 
first term and continued, in part at least, after Kiss- 
inger became Secretary of State. But even if the 
performance of the “formal options” warrants that 
it be continued in some form in future administra- 
tions, there would still be several reasons for con- 
sidering alternative procedural models. 

In the first place, it is doubtful that all future 
Presidents and Secretaries of State will want to rely 
as heavily on a formal options procedure as did 
Nixon and Kissinger. The critical factor in a presi- 
dent’s choice of a policy-making model is the per- 
sonal style of decision-making he brings with him 
into the office. While Nixon (and Eisenhower 
before him) found a highly formalized NSC model 
preferable, other presidents have not. Indeed, 
variations in the personal styles and preferences of 
past presidents help to account for the zigzag in the 
degree of institutionalization and centralization of 
policy-making procedures under successive ad- 
ministrations, and in the degree of actual reliance 
upon them in making foreign policy decisions. It is 
to be expected, therefore, that the personal prefer- 
ences and styles of some future presidents and 
secretaries of state are likely to lead them to place 
far less reliance on a formal options system and to 
introduce different policy-making models. Some of 
them, we may expect, will prefer a more loosely 
coordinated, less formalistic way of conducting the 
search for effective policy. Or they may prefer to 
structure the advisory process to place greater em- 
phasis on adversary proceedings, if not full-blown 
multiple advocacy, than did Nixon. 

Besides, few presidents are likely to hew to but 
one way of making all of their foreign policy deci- 
sions. Even Nixon and Kissinger departed from the 
formal options system on many occasions. And it 
may be recalled that the foreign policy-making sys- 

•For comments on an earlier draft I am indebted to Chester 
L. Cooper, Dr. David Hamburg, and Professor Lincoln P. 
Bloomfield. 


tern they instituted called for a weak variant of mul- 
tiple advocacy to be employed in the final stages of 
policy-making, when senior officials were to meet 
with President Nixon to discuss the formal options 
generated by the NSC system. 

It behooves us, therefore, to consider other 
procedural models for achieving the necessary lat- 
eral and vertical coordination of efforts by the vari- 
ous departments and agencies concerned with for- 
eign policy to collect and analyse information, to 
identify and appraise alternative options, and to 
perform the advisory function for the chief execu- 
tive. The formal options system is one way of at- 
tempting to cope with the serious impediments that 
the dynamics of organizational behavior and 
bureaucratic politics can introduce into the proc- 
essing of information and the generation of options 
and their appraisal. Let us recall the principal fea- 
tures the formal options approach adopts for this 
purpose. It employs highly centralized manage- 
ment procedures to weaken and bypass some of the 
normal ways in which departments and agencies 
contribute to policy-making, and to re-channel 
their their information, expertise, and judgment 
into well-defined and tightly controlled procedural 
“tracks” imposed on the system from the presiden- 
tial level. Thus, a formal options system attempts to 
order and “rationalize” the search for effective 
policy; it attempts to prevent latent or actual differ- 
ences over policy from distorting or biasing 
“search” and “evaluation”; it attempts to “de- 
politicize” the expression of disagreements over 
policy within the executive branch, to reduce inter- 
personal and inter-agency clashes over policy, to 
discourage and repress efforts of individuals and 
agencies to employ bureaucratic resources, strate- 
gies, and maneuvers to influence the choice of 
policy. 

Not surprisingly, the formal options system ap- 
peals to executives who are most committed to a 
“rational” and orderly approach to policy-making, 
and who are most distrustful of a looser, competi- 
tive approach to policy-making. Other students of 
government, while also aware of the potentially 
dysfunctional effects of competitive internal proc- 
esses, attach more weight to the potential advan- 
tages of a freer competition over policy within the 
executive branch. Moreover, they are concerned 
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that much of the value of multiple viewpoints and 
disagreement over policy will be lost in a highly 
centralized, tightly controlled formal options sys- 
tem. In their view disagreements over policy within 
the executive branch do not inevitably create ab- 
normal strains that must be avoided in the interest 
of rational decision-making. Rather, they feel that 
the clash of opinion may help produce better policy 
if it can be managed and regulated properly. 1 

The present chapter outlines a policy-making 
system in which competition and disagreement 
among different participants is structured and 
managed in order to achieve the benefits of diverse 
points-of-view. The management model in ques- 
tion attempts to provide for a balanced, structured 
form of multiple advocacy. It should be made clear 
that achievement of the type of multiple advocacy 
outlined here is not left to the free play of internal 
organizational processes and bureaucratic politics; 
the top executive is not relegated to a passive role 
vis-a-vis the competition struggle among his subor- 
dinates to define policy. Rather, the theory of multi- 
ple advocacy poses sharply defined requirements 
for executive management of the policy-making 
system. It requires considerable presidential-level 
involvement in that system. Strong, alert manage- 
ment must frequently be exercised in order to cre- 
ate and maintain the basis for structured, balanced 
debate among policy advocates drawn from differ- 
ent parts of the organization (or, as necessary, from 
outside the executive branch). As such, multiple 
advocacy encompasses but goes beyond what is 
usually meant by “adversary proceedings” or use of 
a “devil’s advocate.” 2 

Multiple advocacy is neither a highly decentral- 
ized policy-making system nor a highly centralized 
one. Rather it is a mixed system which requires ex- 
ecutive initiative and centralized coordination of 

l Supporl for this view is also available in some experimental 
laboratory studies of the performance of problem-solving 
groups. Under certain conditions the presence of disagreement 
within the group has been found to have a positive impact on its 
problem-solving activity. Internal disagreement produces the 
effect by improving the quality of information processing and 
appraisal. Thus, the effect of internal disagreement within the 
group may improve the quality of “search” and “appraisal.” See 
Joseph L. Bower, “The Role of Conflict in Economic Decision- 
making Groups: Some Empirical Results,” Quarterly Journal of 

Economics, Vol. 79 (May 1965) pp. 263-277. 

*The concept of “adversary proceedings,” which is often 
recommended for incorporation into policy-making procedures, 
is borrowed from the judicial system. What the exponents of 
adversary proceedings in policy-making generally have in mind 
is that explicit provision be made that any policy recommended 
by staff or subordinates to the top decision-maker be subjected 
to critical scrutiny by someone other than those who advocate 
that policy. Thus, Task Force VII, “Stimulation of Creativity,” 
of the State Department’s Diplomacy for the 70's , notes that “the 
lack of a system for subjecting policy to the challenge of an 
adversary view” has been “a major weakness in the Depart- 
ment’s organization.” (p. 294). However valuable this sugges- 
tion, it clearly falls far short of a system of multiple advocacy. 


some of the activities of participants in policy- 
making. This management model accepts the fact 
that conflict over policy and advocacy in one form 
or another are inevitable in a complex organization. 
(Indeed, even the highly centralized system under 
President Nixon did not succeed in eliminating 
such disagreements, though it did not have a very 
effective way of utilizing such disagreements to sup- 
plement and improve the workings of the formal 
options system.) The solution it strives for is to 
ensure that there will be multiple advocates within 
the policy-making system who, among themselves, 
will cover a range of interesting viewpoints and 
policy options on any given issue. The premise of 
the model is that multiple advocacy will improve 
the quality of information search and appraisal and, 
thereby, illuminate better the problem the execu- 
tive must decide and his options for doing so. 

A. Requirements of the Model: Three 
Conditions 

If a system of multiple advocacy is to function 
effectively, each participant must have minimal re- 
sources needed for advocacy, and certain rules of the 
game will be needed to ensure proper give-and-take. 

A system of multiple advocacy works best and is 
likely to produce better decisions when three condi- 
tions are satisfied: 

Condition L No major maldistribution among the vari- 
ous actors in the policy-making system of 
the following intellectual and bureaucratic 
resources: 

Intellectual resources: 

1 . Competence relevant to the policy 
issues. 

2. Information relevant to the policy 

issues. 

3. Analytical support (e.g. staff, tech- 
nical skills) 

Bureaucratic resources: 

1. Status, power, standing with the 
president 3 

2. Persuasion and bargaining skills. 

Condition 2. Presidential-level participation in order to 

3 This includes a number of different things which determine 
the degree of influence and bargaining advantages an advocate 
can muster vis-a-vis other advocates and the president himself: 

(a) the formal and traditional responsibilities accruing to the 
incumbent by virtue of the office (e.g. Secretary of State, Secre- 
tary of Defense, etc.); 

(b) access to and standing with the president and other senior 
officials, and the ability to use their confidence and trust as a 
bargaining asset; 

(c) responsibility for implementation of policies decided 
upon, which amplifies one’s voice in policy-making; 

(d) the ability to go outside the executive branch to secure 
powerful allies in Congress, among foreign policy specialists, 
and in the media. 
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monitor and regulate the workings of mul- 
tiple advocacy. 

Condition 3. Time for adequate debate and give-and- 

take. 4 

The first of these conditions is a forceful re- 
minder that the mere existence within the policy-making 
system of actors holding different points of view will not 
guarantee adequate multi-sided examination of a policy is- 
sue. Competence, information, and analytical re- 
sources bearing on the policy issue in question may 
be quite unequally distributed among the advo- 
cates. As a result, one policy option may be argued 
much more persuasively than another. There is no 
assurance that the policy option which is objectively 
the best will be presented effectively, for this re- 
quires that the advocate of that policy possess ade- 
quate intellectual resources. 

Maldistribution of resources needed for ad- 
vocacy can take many other forms. A marked dis- 
parity in the bureaucratic resources available to the 
advocates may well influence the outcome of the 
policy disagreement to a far greater extent than the 
intellectual merits of the competing positions. For 
example, an option put forward by an advocate with 
superior competence, adequate information, and 
good analytical resources will not necessarily pre- 
vail over an option advanced by an advocate who is 
less resourceful in these respects but operates with 
the advantage of superior bureaucratic resources or 
unusual persuasive skills. 5 6 

B. Implications for Presidential-Level 
Involvement 

The potentially damaging effects on the policy- 
making process of maldistribution of the intellec- 
tual and bureaucratic resources relevant to effective 
advocacy pose some rather sharply defined require- 
ments for managing the advisory system. There are 
three general tasks that the chief executive and 
designated staff aides will have to perform to en- 
sure reasonably adequate forms of balanced multi- 
ple advocacy. 

First, the executive may have to take steps if not 
to equalize resources among his chief advisors, 

4 The time pressures of international crises are likely to strain 

the workings of multiple advocacy even while making such ad- 
vocacy more important than ever for obtaining a balanced, mul- 
ti-sided examination of options. The range of effects that crisis- 
induced stress can have on information processing is discussed 
in Chapter XIV. 

6 This risk can be easily enhanced by personality factors. In- 
dividuals with hyper-confident, domineering personalities often 
rise to high levels in the advisory system. Once such individuals 
become convinced of the merits of a policy option, they can be 
exceedingly persuasive and forceful in selling it. The impact on 
the group's deliberations and on multisided analysis of options 
can be harmful if not countered by skillful balancing. 


then at least to avoid gross disparities in them. 

Second, the chief executive and his immediate 
staff assistants in a given policy area must be alert 
to the danger that a sufficient range of policy alter- 
natives may not be encompassed by those playing 
the role of advocates on a particular issue. In that 
event he may bring in outsiders or members of his 
own staff to serve as advocates for different inter- 
ests or policy options. 

Third, he may have to develop certain “rules of 
the game” to maintain due process for all advocates 
and fair competition among them, and to avoid “re- 
straint of trade” among the advocates. 

In brief, top-level authority in the organization — 
and at every lower-level of decision making at which 
multiple advocacy is desired — has the task of main- 
taining and supervising the competitive nature of 
policy making. Multiple advocacy does not just hap- 
pen. The executive must want it, and must make 
appropriate provision for securing it. 

C. Selective Use of Multiple Advocacy 

This is not to say that multiple advocacy must be 
used on every occasion; rather, it would have to be 
employed selectively and with some degree of flexi- 
bility. From time to time the executive will find it 
desirable to initiate policy advocacy himself, par- 
ticularly when departmental officials do not become 
advocates for certain policy options that deserve 
serious consideration either because they do not 
attach high enough priority to them or perceive 
departmental disadvantages in those options. Presi- 
dential-level initiatives from time to time, then, are 
part of the “balancing” that is required to achieve 
more effective policy-making. 

Even an executive who generally favors multiple 
advocacy will be well advised to bypass it as a vehi- 
cle for policy making on occasion. Time constraints 
may not permit it; or some of the other costs and 
risks of multiple advocacy (see below) may make it 
inadvisable in certain situations. One can only hope 
that the executive will exercise good judgment in 
dispensing with multiple advocacy on occasion and 
will forego the temptation to do without it simply 
because he believes he already knows what the best 
policy is in a particular situation. We must deal in 
this connection with the observation that multiple 
advocacy would invariably be “bad advice” and 
“unwelcome” to an executive who already knows 
what he wants to do and regards his chief problem 
to be that of getting acceptance and understanding 
of his decision on the part of subordinates and 
those who would have to implement it. Certainly 
there will be many occasions on which an executive 
must, if necessary, eventually impose his policies on 
other actors in the executive branch. 



Two observations, however, are relevant. First, 
the question remains whether the executive’s pre- 
ferred policy option is the most effective and desir- 
able one. It may indeed be “unwelcome” but not 
therefore “bad advice” to an executive who already 
“knows what he wants to do” to expect of him that 
he subject his initially preferred option to serious 
scrutiny and debate. One can hope that a president 
will see that it is to his advantage to avoid reaching 
premature closure in his own mind as to the best 
course of action until the policy-making system — 
whether via multiple advocacy or other means — has 
generated sufficient information and appraisal of 
options to illuminate the issue and the choice that 
he must make. Certainly the final choice of policy 
has to remain with the president. Most everyone, 
however, agrees that he should have real alterna- 
tives from which to choose. It is not only other 
actors in the policy-making system who, when 
bureaucratic politics works badly, can narrow and 
delimit the president’s choice; the president him- 
self can deprive himself of genuine alternatives and 
an opportunity for a reasoned choice. 

Second, even when the executive is confident 
from the beginning that he knows what the best 
course of action is and is concerned only with the 
task of imposing his policy and ensuring its im- 
plementation, it may still be useful as time permits 
to go through a process of multiple advocacy. This 
will enable those who favor another course of ac- 
tion to be heard, and the executive and his support- 
ers an opportunity to articulate the reasons for fa- 
voring their course of action and opposing 
alternatives. Policy discussion of the president’s 
preferred course may result in marginal improve- 
ments of that option. And if properly managed, the 
policy debate can enhance understanding of the 
basis for the executive’s preferred option. Finally, 
allowing everyone to be heard can facilitate accept- 
ance of the decision. 


D. The Executive’s Role as “Magistrate” 

In addition to balancing actor resources and 
maintaining the rules for effective multiple ad- 
vocacy, the executive must consider how to define 
his own role. When making use of multiple ad- 
vocacy the executive should adopt the stance of a 
magistrate — one who listens to the arguments 
made, evaluates them, poses issues and asks ques- 
tions, and finally judges which action to take either 
from among those articulated by advocates or as 
formulated independently by himself after hearing 
them. There are also some things the executive 
must not do since they would undermine the work- 
ings and utility of multiple advocacy. Thus, he 
should not convey policy preferences of his own or 


offer a particular definition of the problem or of the 
situation as he sees it that may constrain the options 
the group of advisers will consider or tilt them in 
the direction he seems to favor. If necessary to 
avoid this, the executive should absent himself from 
early meetings of his advisory group. 

The magistrate role is of central importance to 
effective multiple advocacy. It is only because a 
magistrate presides at the apex of the policy-mak- 
ing system that a constructive, disciplined form of 
multiple advocacy can be assured. The presence of 
a magistrate, together with the rules and norms he 
imposes on the policy debate, means that the con- 
troversy among the advocates is not one which they 
must resolve somehow by themselves (as would be 
the case in a fully decentralized bargaining system 
that lacked an authoritative leader). Rather, the ad- 
vocates in this system are competing for the ex- 
ecutive’s attention and are seeking to influence his 
judgment, at his insistence, via analytic arguments. 

E. Emphasis on Disciplining Advocacy 
through High Quality Analysis 

Multiple advocacy does not attempt to eliminate 
partisanship, parochial viewpoints, and bargaining. 
Rather, it attempts to strengthen the analytical 
component of these familiar features of internal 
organizational politics. As systems analysts have 
suggested , 6 analysis can usefully moderate bargain- 
ing processes and improve the quality of the de- 
bate. To this end, multiple advocacy not only en- 
courages competitive analysis but, at the 
executive’s insistence, it also forces the “partisan” 
analysis offered by the advocates to meet high stand- 
ards. To ensure this, the executive needs to main- 
tain a competent analytical staff of his own and use 
it in such a way as to evaluate and discipline the 
analyses offered by advocates in support of their 
positions. 

As this implies, in his role as magistrate the ex- 
ecutive and his staff aides do not passively accept 
the arguments of the advocates or simply decide in 
favor of the strongest coalition of advocates. 
Rather, the executive’s central position, his own 
resources, and his ultimate responsibility give him 
the opportunity to force advocates to meet higher 
standards of analysis and debate. The executive’s 
position also imposes on him the obligation to eval- 
uate the relative merits of competing positions and, 
when necessary, to decide against the majority of 

6 See, for example, Henry S. Rowen, “Bargaining and Analysis 
in Government,” and William Capron, ‘‘The Impact of Analysis 
on Bargaining in Government,” both in Louis C. Gawthrop 
(ed.), The Administrative Process and Democratic Theory (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1970; pp. 3 1—37 and 354-371). See also 
Alain C. Enthoven and K. Wayne Smith, How Much Is Enough ? 
(N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1971). 



his advisers. In order to discharge these respon- 
sibilities, the executive who employs multiple ad- 
vocacy will require a strong, independent, analyti- 
cally-oriented staff such as that of the National 
Security Council. 

F. Some Caveats 

As do all other prescriptive theories for organiz- 
ing policy-making, multiple advocacy, too, has 
practical limits and costs attached to it. 

In the first place, the executive's receptivity to 
multiple advocacy is of course critical. This way of 
structuring the advisory process around himself is 
likely to suit the style and temperament of some 
presidents (and other officials who make lower- 
level policy at departmental and agency levels) 
more than others. Multiple advocacy is a poor pre- 
scription for a president who, as Nixon did, finds it 
quite uncongenial to his cognitive style and work- 
ing habits. Some executives find it extremely dis- 
tasteful, disorienting, and enervating to be exposed 
directly in face-to-face settings to the clash of opin- 
ion among their advisors. In addition, they may be 
reluctant to listen to the persuasive effort of any 
determined advocate, even in a private setting in 
which no other advocates are present, for fear of 
being swayed in favor of or against his position by 
non-rational considerations. 

Such executives prefer a de-personalized presen- 
tation of the arguments for and against different 
options, either in writing or as presented orally by 
a neutral staff assistant. Insofar as multiple ad- 
vocacy is acceptable to them, they can tolerate and 
benefit from it only if the element of interpersonal 
conflict is removed altogether from the develop- 
ment and presentation of options to them, or at 
least from the presentation. If sharp interpersonal 
disagreement among his advisers is altogether ana- 
thema to an executive, then he will have little confi- 
dence in or receptivity to multiple advocacy in any 
form. He is likely, then, to prefer some variant of a 
formal options system to any advocacy. If his per- 
sonal antipathy to evidences of policy conflict 
among his advisers is less extreme, he may still be 
able to benefit indirectly from multiple advocacy 
that spares him face-to-face exposure to it. Thus, he 
may be willing to allow a trusted surrogate or alter 
ego to attend in his place meetings at which multi- 
ple advocacy takes place. Or he may be willing to 
read and benefit from written, well-prepared pre- 
sentations submitted by advocate-advisers. (The 
impact of different personal styles and tempera- 
ments on the workings of the advisory system is 
further considered in Chapter XII, “The ‘Custodi- 
an-Manager’ of the Policy-making Process.’’) 


In the second place, multiple advocacy is not a 
panacea that can ensure high quality policy-making. 
The content and quality of policy decisions is deter- 
mined by many other variables— for example, the 
ideological values and cognitive beliefs of the poli- 
cy-makers, and other factors discussed in PART 
ONE. The way in which policy-making procedures 
are organized — whether via multiple advocacy or 
according to some other procedural model — often 
may make little difference so far as the substance 
and quality of decisions is concerned. It would be 
naive and misleading to suggest that any particular 
policy-making model can guarantee “good” deci- 
sions in every or even most instances. Rather, the 
case for multiple advocacy must rest on the more 
modest expectation that it will help prevent some 
very bad decisions and should generally improve 
the quality of information processing and appraisal. 
Thus, for example, when there are competing val- 
ues and a variety of beliefs within the circle of poli- 
cy-makers around the executive, the procedure of 
multiple advocacy is more likely than a highly cen- 
tralized policy-making system to secure critical ex- 
amination and weighing of these values and beliefs 
before they are permitted to influence choices. 

Third, an effective system of multiple advocacy is 
not easily achieved in practice. It is not easy to 
recruit able persons for all the senior positions in 
the policy-making system and to ensure that they 
will acquire and know how to use the intellectual 
and bureaucratic resources needed to become 
effective advocates. And, in any case, having the 
resources for advocacy does not ensure that the 
actors will actually engage in advocacy of all the 
options that need to be considered. They may avoid 
advocating options which run counter to the 
bureaucratic interests of their departments and 
agencies. They may decline to raise unpromising 
options, even if they believe in them, for fear of 
ending up on the “losing side” too often, thereby 
losing “influence” or tarnishing their “reputation”, 
or expending limited bargaining resources in fruit- 
less or costly endeavors. 

Quite obviously, then, the policy system has to be 
designed and managed to give participants a stake 
in insuring multiple advocacy. Some things can be 
done to reduce to tolerable proportions the ten- 
dencies noted above. These would include selective 
recruitment of persons for senior positions, sociali- 
zation of incumbents of these positions into their 
roles, management of incentives, and selective em- 
ployment of multiple advocacy for problems and 
circumstances less likely to arouse these inhibi- 
tions. The executive (and surrogates charged with 
managing the policy-making system) must define 
the norms of the working of the advisory system in 
a manner consistent with the requirements of mul- 
tiple advocacy. There is more latitude in defining 



policy-making norms than might be imagined: wit- 
ness the widely different norms and role definitions 
for his advisers that Kennedy introduced into the 
policy-making group in the Cuban missile crisis as 
against the earlier Bay of Pigs. (See also Chapter 
XIII, “The Collegial Policy-making Group/’) 

Even though the requirements for effective mul- 
tiple advocacy are not easily or consistently 
achieved, knowledge of them on the part of the 
executive is useful. Such knowledge can sensitize 
him and his staff to defects in the way the policy- 
making process is operating when important deci- 
sions are being made. It can alert the executive 
and/or his chief staff assistants to the emergence of 
one or another of the procedural “malfunctions” in 
the advisory process that were noted in Chapter VI, 
and thereby encourage some appropriate balancing 
or remedial action. In any case, multiple advocacy 
need not work perfectly in order to be valuable. In 
some cases even a modest amount of multiple ad- 
vocacy may suffice to highlight considerations that 
would otherwise be neglected or improperly ap- 
praised. In judging multiple advocacy one must 
compare it with some alternative system, not with 
an ideal standard. No policy-making system looks 
very good when compared with the ideal. 

Fourth, it must be recognized that for an execu- 
tive to submit to multiple advocacy may sometimes 
entail costs that he would rather avoid incurring. 
Thus, the time required for the give-and-take 
among advocates may on occasion impose undue 
delays on decision-making. Or competition and 
conflict within the advisory circle may occasionally 
get out of hand, strain the policy-making group’s 
cohesion, and impose heavy human costs. Then, 
too, cast into the role of advocates officials may be 
quicker to go outside the executive branch in search 
of allies for their internal policy disputes. This may 
encourage “leaks” and create political difficulties 
for the executive in his relations with Congress and 
the public; he may feel that the weakening of his 
control over .final decisions outweighs on occasion 
the benefits he gets from multiple advocacy. There 
is no denying that multiple advocacy entails costs 


and risks which may be onerous and difficult to live 
with from time to time. But similar costs and risks 
are present in any but the most highly centralized 
policy-making system and were not altogether ab- 
sent even in the centralized, formal options system 
of the Nixon administration. Besides, efforts to 
avoid and minimize some of these costs and risks, 
as the experience of the Nixon administration has 
demonstrated, lead to serious costs and risks of a 
different kind. 

Fifth, since the executive is overburdened and 
cannot be expected to monitor and manage the 
system of multiple advocacy himself, he would have 
to delegate that task to one or more of his staff 
aides. The question arises whether a senior presi- 
dential assistant would have enough leverage to 
maintain and supervise the competitive nature of 
policy-making that is inherent in the system of mul- 
tiple advocacy. 7 There is considerable historical ex- 
perience that bears on this question, though it is 
certainly not easy to draw definitive conclusions. 
Insofar as all presidents beginning with Harry Tru- 
man have made use of multiple advocacy to some 
extent, or from time to time, they have generally 
relied upon the Executive Assistant or, as later re- 
titled, the Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs, to serve as “custodian” of the policy-mak- 
ing process. It seems clear that if the president 
turns to such an assistant to maintain and supervise 
multiple advocacy, he will have to provide the “cus- 
todian” with a strong presidential mandate and 
continuing support for his efforts to impose the 
procedures and norms of multiple advocacy upon 
departmental and bureau officials who participate 
in foreign policy-making. We turn in the next chap- 
ter to a detailed historical and analytical discussion 
of the way in which the role of “custodian- 
manager” has evolved and has been performed 
since the establishment of the National Security 
Council in 1947. 

7 This question is raised and argued forcefully by I.M. Destler 
(“Comment: Multiple Advocacy: Some ‘Limits and Costs’,” 
American Political Science Review, September, 1972; pp. 786-790), 
and will be discussed further in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XII 


The "Custodian-Manager" of 
the Policymaking Process 

by David K. Hall* 


No president can effectively oversee the flow of 
security and foreign policy issues without major 
staff assistance. Out of necessity, day-to-day presi- 
dential management of the security policy process 
has to be shared with trusted White House assist- 
ants. In July, 1947, Congress authorized the White 
House staff positions which, with minor modifica- 
tion, have to this day served as the President's prin- 
cipal “custodians" of the security policy process. 
The National Security Act of 1947 created an Ex- 
ecutive Secretary for the new National Security 
Council and an NSC staff under the Executive Se- 
cretary's direction. Setting a precedent followed by 
his successors, Truman chose to regard the Execu- 
tive Secretary and staff as personal assistants — albeit 
nonpartisan ones who hopefully would be retained 
by succeeding administrations. With Eisenhower’s 
appointment of a “partisan”, non-statutory Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs to supervise 
the work of the Executive Secretary and NSC staff, 
an organizational format was established which has 
continued to this day. The nature of these officials’ 
work has varied to some degree with each adminis- 
tration. For example, to the extent that a President 
has favored “formalistic” policymaking, as Eisen- 
hower and Nixon did, the custodial responsibilities 
of these aides have tended to coincide with the work 
of a well-organized National Security Council sys- 
tem. With individuals such as Kennedy, who favor 
less structured, less formalistic arrangements for 

•In writing this chapter the author has drawn on his forthcom- 
ing Ph.D. dissertation, “The Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs.” (Stanford University). Among the sources uti- 
lized in the dissertation are documents and oral interviews avail- 
able through the Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy and Dulles li- 
braries; administration memoirs and histories; annual and 
special congressional hearings; and fifty oral interviews recorded 
by the author with high government officials, including many 
former NSC Executive Secretaries, Special Assistants for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, and NSC staff members. For fuller docu- 
mentation, one should consult the author’s forthcoming disser- 
tation. For concepts and hypotheses the author has drawn upon 
Alexander L. George’s “The Case for Multiple Advocacy in Mak- 
ing Foreign Policy,” American Political Science Review, September, 
1972, pp. 751-785. 


presidential-level policy-making, the Special Assis- 
tant is inevitably led to making greater use of ad hoc 
procedures and channels in order to exercise his 
custodial responsibilities. 

The range of his duties and the influence exerted 
by the Special Assistant have varied, of course, de- 
pending upon whether the president has leaned 
towards a State-centered organizational model for 
foreign policy-making or has preferred a White 
House-centered system. In either case, the Special 
Assistant/Executive Secretary has had major re- 
sponsibilities for ensuring that the over-all foreign 
policy process works effectively and serves the 
president’s special needs for information and ad- 
vice. The responsibilities and influence of the Spe- 
cial Assistant/Executive Secretary have steadily 
broadened since the National Security Council was 
established as successive presidents have come to 
expect important services from these staff aides that 
go well beyond those of administering the proce- 
dures required for making presidential-level for- 
eign policy decisions. 

This chapter focuses upon the central task as- 
signed to the Special Assistant/Executive Secretary 
from the inception of the National Security Coun- 
cil. This is the task of “custodian-manager” of some 
of the procedures by means of which high-level na- 
tional security policy is made. There are a number 
of subtasks which almost every incumbent of the 
position has undertaken from time to time in per- 
forming his role of custodian-manager. It may be 
useful to list some of these functions at the outset: 

(1) balancing actor resources within the policy- 
making system; 

(2) strengthening weaker advocates; 

(3) bringing in new advisers to argue for un- 
popular options; 

(4) setting up new channels of information so 
that the president and other advisers are not de- 
pendent upon a single channel; 

(5) arranging for independent evaluation of 
decisional premises and options, when necessary; 

(6) monitoring the workings of the policy-mak- 
ing process to identify possibly dangerous mal- 
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functions and instituting appropriate corrective 
action. 

This “job description” of some of the Special 
Assistant’s custodial functions is, indeed, a compos- 
ite of some of the most useful tasks performed on 
occasion by incumbents of the office. It seems use- 
ful to codify these tasks and institutionalize them as 
part of the duties of the Special Assistant, whoever 
he may be, in the future. In addition to his custodial 
functions, we shall see, the Special Assistant’s job 
has been broadened to include, from time to time, 
a number of additional major tasks. 

A. The Changing Definition of the 
Custodian Role 

Definition of the duties performed by the Special 
Assistant/Executive Secretary has depended in the 
first instance on each president’s operational style. 
Three stylistic elements appear to have had particu- 
lar influence on the way in which the role has been 
defined and performed: 

(1) The president’s preferences as to how ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction over foreign policy is- 
sues is to be divided up among advisers, depart- 
ments, and agencies, and how their interactions 
are to be coordinated and directed; 

(2) His attitude towards interpersonal conflict 
over policy among his advisers; 

(3) The extent to which he wishes to be in- 
volved, personally or through staff aides, in the 
acquisition of information and in policy analysis 
prior to making his final decisions. 

One need look no further than presidential style, 

defined in these terms, for explanations of many of 
the variations in the custodial duties of the NSC 

Special Assistant/Executive Secretary. Postwar 
presidents have differed substantially, for instance, 
in their allocation of advisory responsibilities to the 
traditional bureaucracies and in their desires to 
have White House aides respect the traditional 
“prerogatives” of Cabinet officers. And Presidents 
have differed sharply in their tolerance or encour- 
agement of interpersonal conflict over policy 
among top advisors. Eisenhower’s and Nixon’s dis- 
like for direct exposure to interpersonal conflict 
was pivotal in shaping their Special Assistants’ part 
in screening conflicting policy alternatives and ana- 
lyses. (See also the discussion in Chapter XII). Tru- 
man's and Kennedy’s great interest in day-to-day 
intelligence is ample explanation for their assist- 
ants' greater attention to information transmission. 
Kennedy’s zeal for locating and minutely managing 
policy issues of central interest to him gave his Spe- 
cial Assistant unprecedented involvement in de- 
partmental operations, whilejohnson’s tendency to 


seize only a limited number of security issues but 
dominate these totally gave his Special Assistant a 
different cast. 

Yet, in spite of basic determination of each cus- 
todian’s role by the President he serves, one trend 
has been persistent from 1947 to the present: a 
steady though ragged progression from depart- 
mental dominance of the format and content of 
substantive inputs into the policy-making process 
toward Special Assistant dominance of the format 
and even content. 

Under Truman, the NSC Executive Secretary’s 
substantive responsibility was generally limited 
to faithful transmission to the President of issues, 
information, alternatives and analyses offered up 
by the departments and agencies. Only policy 
issues considered by the National Security Coun- 
cil fell within his formal jurisdiction, and his influ- 
ence on the format and content of presentations 
to the President was generally minimal. 

Under Eisenhower, the Special Assistant was 
more substantively active — more vigorous in 
identifying issues, in pressing for information, in 
suggesting alternatives, in seeking compromises, 
in occasionally advocating a view. 

During the Kennedy administration, the Spe- 
cial Assistant’s scope was expanded for the first 
time to all security decisions, including day-to- 
day matters. (During the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, Staff Secretary Andrew Goodpaster had also 
served as custodian of day-to-day operations, but 
Eisenhower’s inclination to delegate these deci- 
sions made this a less influential duty.) McGeorge 
Bundy and his aggressive staff forced issues to 
the top, searched out information at home and 
abroad, were openly critical of departmental 
proposals, felt free to offer their personal advice. 

Under Johnson, following his replacement of 
Bundy with Walt Rostow, the custodial functions 

of the Special Assistant were drawn down to the 
narrower scope of international problems which 
interested Johnson. But within these areas, the 
Special Assistant and deputy Special Assistant 
were expected to perform intellectual functions 
quite comparable to Bundy’s. 

During the Nixon administration, the trend 
culminated in unprecedented control of substan- 
tive inputs to the President by the Special Assis- 
tant. The range of acceptable alternatives and 
format for intelligence and analysis were often 
dictated by the White House, Policy-making was 
centralized to insure Special Assistant screening 
of all inputs and decisions, including for the first 
time defense and budgetary decisions. The Spe- 
cial Assistant’s own substantive advice frequently 
dominated debate. 

Thus, as this brief survey conveys, a considerable 
distance has been traveled from the quite limited 
substantive role of Truman’s Executive Secretary, 
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along a surprisingly straight trend line. It is also 
instructive to trace the non-substantive custodian- 
ship of successive Special Assistants over matters of 
procedure, for the changes on this dimension of 
their duties do not constitute such a definable 
trend. Truman often looked to Sidney Souers, his 
first Executive Secretary and later Special Consul- 
tant for national security matters, for advice on na- 
tional security organization, on important sub- 
Cabinet security appointments, and on the 
interpretation of bureaucratic forces at work in in- 
telligence, atomic energy and internal security. 
Souers’ successor as Executive Secretary, James 
Lay, did not have comparable influence. Eisen- 
hower’s Special Assistants Robert Cutler and Gor- 
don Gray played a role similar to Souers’, exercis- 
ing influence over departmental appointments to 
NSC committees, creation and selection of various 
White House assistants, and appointment of NSC 
consultants. Two other Eisenhower Special Assist- 
ants for National Security Affairs served brief terms 
and exercised less non-substantive power. Under 
Kennedy and Johnson, Bundy orchestrated a pow- 
erful NSC staff, NSC consultants, and ad hoc task 

forces. Rostow’s managerial influence was never as 
great. An abortive attempt was made to create a 
State-centered svstem, and other White House 
aides emerged as rivals to Rostow. With Kissinger, 
bureaucratic control reached its apogee. Replace- 
ments in some sub-Cabinet positions reflected his 
preferences, former NSC staff were filtered into key 
departmental posts, all NSC committees were 
chaired and controlled by the Special Assistant. 

As these sketches indicate, there have been fre- 
quent perturbations in the custodial activities of the 
Special Assistant/Executive Secretary, often during 
a single administration. As intra-administration 
change suggests, presidential style, while the prin- 
cipal determinant of the Special Assistant’s role, 
establishes only rough boundaries for the Special 
Assistant’s behavior. The changing definition of 
process custodian has often been profoundly in- 
fluenced by such additional factors as (1) the Spe- 
cial Assistant’s bureaucratic resources, (2) the Spe- 
cial Assistant’s intellectual skills, and (3) the 
President’s relations with other principal security 
actors. Such bureaucratic resources as the Special 
Assistant’s interpersonal and ideological compati- 
bility with the President, level of ambition and dedi- 
cation, prior reputation, ability to work with other 
people, and acquaintance with key bureaucrats can 
be pivotal in fleshing out the precise nature and 
influence of his custodial role. When Rostow re- 
placed Bundy, Johnson stated that Rostow would 
not inherit Bundy’s broad responsibilities. Even the 
title of Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs was temporarily abandoned. Gradually, 
however, Rostow’s personal and professional rela- 
tionship with Johnson grew, other White House 


aides departed, and the boundaries of Rostow’s 
role expanded to dimensions quite similar to Bun- 
dy’s. Likewise, the Special Assistant’s intellectual 
skills — his experience, his intelligence, his stamina, 
his ability to articulate — will stretch or diminish his 
formally conceived role. While Nixon’s intention to 
centralize policy-making was apparent at the outset, 
Kissinger’s intellectual dominance of the system 
was not but developed gradually. Finally, the Presi- 
dent’s relations with other principal actors will ex- 
ert influence on the role of the Special Assistant. 
Bundy’s mandate in diplomatic affairs was greater 
than in defense strategy, given Kennedy’s relations 
with Rusk and McNamara. Robert Cutler’s mandate 
under Eisenhower was skewed in the opposite di- 
rection, given the Chief Executive’s dissimilar reli- 
ance on his Secretary of State and Secretary of De- 
fense. 


B. The Custodian’s “Leverage” 

Discussion of these role-shaping influences raises 

the related but separable issue of factors influenc- 
ing the amount of authority or “leverage” available 
to the Special Assistant for conduct of his custodial 
tasks. Destler, in particular, has pointed to the com- 
mon failure of reorganizational analyses to pay ade- 
quate attention to how government officials will 
achieve sufficient bureaucratic leverage to perform 
their assigned roles effectively. 1 The sources of 
such bureaucratic leverage are typically the factors 
noted above which also determine the nature of the 
custodial role itself. As in the case of role definition, 
the fundamental determinant of bureaucratic lever- 
age is the Chief Executive’s will and behavior. Am- 
biguous statements regarding a White House assis- 
tant’s authority to shape the policy-making process 
will not long remain untested by other policy advis- 
ers; only explicit indications of presidential direc- 
tion, favor or disfavor, and choice are adequate to 
institutionalize an effective custodial role. 

Precisely how much bureaucratic leverage the 
custodian needs, however, is impossible to define in 
the abstract. What constitutes “enough” is depen- 
dent on the exact nature of the functions assigned 
by the President. An assistant authorized to assem- 
ble the information and opinions of presidential 
advisers requires less clout than a custodian ex- 
pected to question and supplement the intellectual 
inputs of determined departmental chiefs. More- 
over, the amount of required leverage will invari- 
ably differ from one policy issue to the next, de- 
pending on the stakes involved and the power of 
the participants. 

*See I.M. Destler, “Comment,” American Political Science Review , 
September 1972, pp. 786-87, and “Can One Man Do?” Foreign 
Policy , 5 (Winter 1971-72), pp. 28-40. 



It is sufficient at this point to say that the matter 
of bureaucratic leverage is an important one, and 
that inadequacy in this regard has typically 
stemmed from lack of consistent support from the 
President. The Eisenhower administration was a 
case in point. Eisenhower instinctively preferred a 
highly organized and centralized policy-making 
process managed by a close staff assistant, an ap- 
proach to which he had become accustomed during 
his lengthy military career. But his respect for 
Secretaries Dulles and Humphrey deterred the im- 
position of such a system in security affairs. Only 
after the departure of his two Cabinet stalwarts did 
he openly propose a First Secretary for Interna- 
tional Coordination to perform such a custodial 
function and begin to assign additional functions to 
his Special Assistant for National Security Affairs. 
Because of Eisenhower’s ambivalence, his Special 
Assistants labored in an atmosphere where their 
bureaucratic leverage often proved inadequate for 
the custodial role envisioned by themselves and by 
Eisenhower. It should also be noted, however, that 
leverage once established has a momentum of its 
own and can provide a White House custodian with 
a temporary power base even in the absence of 
strong presidential support. Such would appear to 
have been the case of Bundy during his last months 
of service under Johnson. 

C. The Custodian’s Other Roles and 
Potential Role Conflicts 

It is important to differentiate the requirements 
for managing policy-making procedures from other 
roles frequently performed by those who per- 
formed the custodian’s tasks for the president. 
While not necessarily exhaustive, a list of such 
other roles would include: 

(1) policy adviser-advocate, 

(2) policy spokesman-defender, 

(3) political watchdog for presidential power 
stakes, 

(4) enforcer of policy decisions, and 

(5) administrative operator. 

As with the role of custodian-manager, each of 
these can and has been performed in a wide variety 
of ways. The role of policy spokesman, for example, 
encompasses possibilities ranging from occasional 
confidential informant to journalists and other 
opinion leaders outside the government to fre- 
quent public apologist. 

These additional roles are relevant to our analy- 
sis because they have often been formally assigned 
to or gradually assumed by the Special Assistant/ 
Executive Secretary in addition to his custodial 
tasks. Such a trend has been particularly prominent 
since 1961. To many, it has seemed a natural and 


inevitable accretion given the personal qualities 
and presidential intimacy expected of such a high 
assistant. ‘‘The guy who carries that kind of traffic,” 
Bundy once argued, “is either good enough so you 
want his advice or he’s not good enough to carry 
the traffic.” 2 Destler has suggested that the per- 
formance of several of these additional roles may be 
required to achieve the bureaucratic leverage 
needed to be an effective custodian. 

But the performance of multiple roles invariably 
creates the possibility of role conflict — conflict 
which could undermine the effectiveness or integ- 
rity with which an assistant performs such custodial 
functions as: balancing actor resources, strengthen- 
ing weaker advocates, bringing in new advisers to 
argue for unpopular options, establishing addi- 
tional channels of information and arranging inde- 
pendent evaluations of decisional premises. When 
important issues are being decided, it would be 
extraordinary if an individual actively involved as 
an adviser-advocate of a particular position could also 
dispassionately oversee the flow of information, 
opinions and analyses to the president, for to do so 
might well undermine his efficacy as an advocate. 
To suggest that the role conflict can be avoided, as 
Henry Kissinger once suggested, if the custodian 
confines himself to serving as a confidential policy 
adviser to the president, and only at the latter’s 
request, is to ignore the ease with which a policy 
adviser is drawn into advocacy, as well as the danger 
of covert advocacy disguised as disinterested ad- 
vice. 

The roles of policy spokesman and enforcer of 
policy share common potential conflicts with cus- 
todial responsibility. Both run the risk of impairing 
the custodian’s ability to encourage timely and ob- 
jective reevaluation of ongoing policy. As Thomas 
Cronin points out, aides who might be able to fash- 
ion a fairly objective role in the process of policy 
formation often become unrelenting lieutenants 
for fixed views in the implementation stage. 3 

Yet another conflict exists with the role of politi- 
cal watchdog for presidential power stakes. Instead 
of custodial responsibility for the quality of the poli- 
cy-making process, the “watchdog” is concerned 
with maintaining and enhancing the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s level of political influence. The capacity to 
serve as an “honest broker” of ideas and informa- 
tion could be seriously eroded by simultaneous at- 
tempts to protect the boss from threats to his per- 
sonal power stakes. 

Finally, the role of administrative operator — defined 
as personal responsibility for the conduct of inter- 
national operations such as diplomatic communica- 

*Quoted inj. Robert Moskin, “The Dangerous World of Walt 
Rostow,” Look , December 12, 1967, p. 29. 

3 Quoted in A.L. George, “The Case for Multiple Advocacy in 
Making Foreign Policy, “ American Political Science Review, Septem- 
ber 1972; pp. 782-3. 
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tion, negotiation, mediation, or “fact finding” — 
provides another set of potential role conflicts. Op- 
erational duties are invariably time consuming. 
They often necessitate separation from the Chief 
Executive and complete immersion in a single 
problem to the exclusion of others. As a result, the 
Special Assistant’s capacity for monitoring the flow 
of issues, information and opinions to the president 
is jeopardized. Additionally, operational responsi- 
bility is typically tied to implementation of deci- 
sions, entailing the risk of a personal identification 
with policies which restricts one’s ability to encour- 
age reevaluation and review. 

For those Special Assistants/Executive Secretar- 
ies who have been called on to serve additional 
roles, the potential of role conflict has often been 
sufficiently apparent to insure conscious recogni- 
tion of the problem. “The art of this job,” Rostow 
once said, “is keeping the two functions separate.” 4 
It is important to ask whether this is consistently 
possible. 

D. Performance 

1. THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 

The Executive Secretary of the NSC and the NSC 
staff were part of Forrestal’s postwar reorganization 
program, but Truman quickly embraced them as 
useful new members of the White House Executive 
Office. The post of Executive Secretary he saw to be 
a peacetime extension of and variation on the role 
of wartime Chief of Staff held by Admiral William 
D. Leahy under FDR and Truman until 1948. In the 
minds of Truman and Forrestal, the Executive Sec- 
retary was to be a career civil servant who would 
lend bipartisan “continuity” to the work of the new 
National Security Council. But mindful of the diffi- 
cult transitional period any attempt to coordinate 
and centralize security planning would face, Tru- 
man chose to appoint a proven “non-careerist,” 
Sidney W. Souers, as Executive Secretary during 
the Council’s formative period. Previously, Souers 
had been a highly successful St. Louis businessman, 
a reserve Rear Admiral, wartime Deputy Chief of 
Naval Intelligence, and first Director of the postwar 
Central Intelligence Group. 

Both because of departmental suspicion of the 
new Council system and his own limited expertise 
in foreign affairs, Souers considered it his overrid- 
ing duty to insure that Truman received an accurate 
and fair account of the information, alternatives, 
analyses and final recommendations coming from 
the departments and agencies participating in NSC 

4 Qjioted in Thomas B. Morgan, “The Most Happy Fella in the 

White House,” Uft, December 1, 1967; p. SOB. 


business. He was to be the perfect neutral conduit 
to the president. Rather quickly, Souers proved to 
be an increasingly important conduit. He briefed 
Truman daily on CIA and State current intelli- 
gence, on the status of NSC papers, and on the 
outcome of NSC sessions, which the President 
often chose to avoid. His high-level wartime and 
postwar acquaintances in the Executive Branch 
soon found him to be a useful route to Truman. 
Souers, for example, was first to bring the President 
word of the theoretical potential for a hydrogen 
bomb based on information received from AEC 
Commissioner Lewis Strauss. In matters outside 
the traditional purview of State and Defense, where 
authority was uncertain, he proved to be a notice- 
ably more aggressive custodian. In 1948, he ar- 
ranged for major analyses of the state of U.S. intelli- 
gence and internal security operations through the 
precedent-setting use of NSC consultants. Eventual 
NSC action on the two studies had a lasting effect 
on U.S. security affairs. By 1949, Souers had 
emerged not only as an influential organizer of 
NSC planning but as an occasional custodian of 
fast-breaking items. More than any other official, he 
orchestrated for Truman’s action the conflicting 
crosscurrents of scientific, military and political 
data and advice stimulated by initial evidence of 
Russia’s first atomic test. 5 

While policy-making remained State-centered, 
with Marshall, Acheson and aides providing intel- 
lectual direction in foreign affairs, Souers provided 
valuable assistance to the State Department, as 
Acheson occasionally acknowledges in Present at the 
Creation. First, he was by all accounts an extremely 
fair channel to the President for departmental views 
on NSC matters. For Secretaries of State frequently 
overseas, it was an important plus. Second, despite 
Truman’s high regard for his Secretaries of State, 
such regard, as with other Presidents, did not ex- 
tend to the State Department as a whole. The Sec- 
retary could be inadvertently burned by a punitive 
act aimed at the bureaucracy. In 1949, Truman be- 
came incensed at news leaks from State and briefly 
ordered that diplomatic pouches be brought to him 
unopened. Souers was careful to see that Acheson 
was kept informed of their contents and Truman’s 
responses. Third, the Secretary of State often re- 
quired knowledge of the “state of the game,” e.g., 
pressures on the President from other officials that 
should be countered. During the volatile tenure of 
Defense Secretary Johnson, Souers was frequently 
of assistance to Acheson as a source of knowledge 
about Johnson’s pressures on Truman. Fourth, 
Acheson occasionally needed protection against 
himself. During the months when Acheson and 

9 Fortune Magazine, May 1953, pp. 109, 110, 230; New York 
Times, Decembef 22, 1949, p. 6. 



Johnson refused to speak and Johnson banned De- 
fense communication with State outside his office, 
Souers and Under Secretary Webb met weekly with 
Johnson as a means of foreseeing troubles and 
holding the administration together. Finally, even 
State Department officials who worked closely with 
Truman found it useful to have a reading on the 
President’s likely response to a proposal from a 
man like Souers who saw the President daily. [Inter- 
views] 

At the height of his influence in December 1949, 
Souers sought to resign. Instead, Truman per- 
suaded him to accept the new post of Special Con- 
sultant to the President for national security mat- 
ters. Souers retained an informal mandate in NSC 
activities but his “career” successor as Executive 
Secretary, James Lay, assumed official responsibil- 
ity for the conduct of NSC committees and presi- 
dential briefings. Lay performed as a sternly neutral 
conduit to and from the President, without Souers* 
personal contacts and prestige, while Souers’ new 
job became a collection of roles: adviser to the 
President on important sub-Cabinet security ap- 
pointments, occasional substantive adviser of unde- 
termined influence, bureaucratic troubleshooter in 
operational squabbles, backup for his less aggres- 
sive successor, and confidential spokesman to a lim- 
ited number of important journalists. 

The custodial role set by Souers and continued 
by Lay had major shortcomings: 

First, it did little to prevent the “quasi-resolu- 
tion of conflict” among Truman’s advisers, which 
occasionally left the President unaware of impor- 
tant differences of opinion. Such a private resolu- 
tion of differences among Acheson, Marshall and 
Bradley appears to have transpired immediately 
prior to China’s offensive against MacArthur’s 
forces in November 1950. 

Second, the Souers-Lay approach did little to 
counterbalance Truman’s tolerance for narrow 
departmental views, which often precluded can- 
did discussion of advisers’ underlying assump- 
tions. Respect for departmental interests was also 
keen in NSC policy-making. Agendas generally 
conformed to department volition, and final re- 
ports for presidential action normally consisted 
of a carefully worded collage of inviolate depart- 
mental perspectives. When differences were 
openly expressed, Souers and Lay saw that Tru- 
man was informed, but recommendations with 
few exceptions were unanimous. In 1949, Souers 
authorized a series of “option” studies, but the 
first was not considered until the first Soviet 
atomic test, and NSC-68 and the Korean War 
ended serious consideration of “options.” 
Finally, the Souers-Lay approach did not coun- 
terbalance major limits on the president’s infor- 
mation. While Truman received cable traffic and 


daily reports, all were screened and forward by 
the executive bureaucracy. Only the occasional 
use of NSC consultants constituted an indepen- 
dent source of data. 

The nature of the custodian’s role was set by a 
small number of fundamental forces: a role defini- 
tion shared by Truman, Souers, Lay and others that 
the Executive Secretary was ideally a nonpartisan, 
career official; the lack of ambition and/or expertise 
on the part of Souers and Lay to play an important 
intellectual role in shaping the substance of policy; 
and Truman’s inclination to trust in and delegate to 
department heads. Had Souers wished to play a 
broader custodial role, indications are that he could 
have, given his leverage within the administration. 
Even with little desire to do so, he had edged to- 
ward it by 1949 and thereafter served as an unob- 
trusive adviser, spokesman, and policy enforcer. 
The available evidence also suggests that Lay 
lacked the bureaucratic leverage needed to play a 
broader custodial role than the quiet, neutral con- 
duit that he did. 

2. THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 

Eisenhower entered the 1952 presidential elec- 
tion convinced that there had been inadequate 
strategic analysis and planning prior to the Korean 
War and that the conduct of the war demonstrated 
a collapse in cooperation among State, Defense and 
other agencies. As a remedy, he promised to turn 
the National Security Council into “a really effec- 
tive policy maker.” Upon election, he immediately 
assigned Robert Cutler responsibility for analyzing 
the NSC system and recommending improvements. 
In March 1953, Eisenhower approved Cutler’s re- 
port and named him Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. Cutler’s primary 
responsibility would be management of a more dy- 
namic NSC and supervision of the career NSC staff 
(including Executive Secretary) inherited from the 
Truman administration. Control of the day-to-day 
White House flow of intelligence and operational 
information, in which Eisenhower tended to take 
less interest than Truman, was assigned to the 
President’s Staff Secretary. 

Cutler proceeded to carve out a role which, with 
minor variation, was adhered to by the three other 
individuals succeeding him as Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs. 6 His custodial role diff- 
ered in important respects from that of Souers and 
Lay. Generally, Cutler proved to be far more active 
than his predecessors in testing and shaping sub- 
stantive content which ultimately reached the Presi- 
dent, though he operated with restraints that were 

•Eisenhower’s Special Assistants were: Cutler, 1953-55, 
1957-58; Dillon Anderson, 1955-56; William Jackson, 1956; 
Gordon Gray, 1958-61, 
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to be removed in subsequent administrations. One 
of Cutler’s first acts was to create an NSC “Special 
Staff’ of six analysts reporting directly to him, 
whose duty it would be to prepare for his personal 
use analyses of each NSC paper wending its way 
through the system. (Three Special Staff members 
would later serve on the Kennedy NSC staff.) Cutler 
used these analyses first at the Planning Board ses- 
sion of Assistant Secretaries, and later in meetings 
with Eisenhower and with the National Security 
Council. “If he were convinced,” recalls one Spe- 
cial Staff member, “you might find some of your 
ideas being voiced by him at Board meetings. And 
even if he weren’t convinced, he might still try them 
out on the other members just to be sure his doubts 
were right.” Board members recall Cutler’s leader- 
ship in guiding and mediating discussion; his zeal 
for flushing out issues, his insistence on a well- 
stated problem and set of views, his thorough 
knowledge of agency positions and motives, his en- 
couragement of iconoclasm on the part of repre- 
sentatives who did not enjoy high status, and his 
criticism when he felt members were defending de- 
partmental interests. On rare occasions. Cutler 

would carry forward to the National Security Coun- 
cil a personal conviction, clearly identified as such, 
for which he failed to find a departmental sponsor. 
[Interviews] 

Cutler extended the intellectual role of the Spe- 
cial Assistant in several other important respects. 
More than Truman’s Executive Secretaries, he was 
more likely to dictate the content of the NSC 
agenda. To the occasional exhaustion and exasper- 
ation of his colleagues, Cutler was determined to 
see every nation, every region, every functional ac- 
tivity blanketed with a current NSC policy. Yet, as 
James Reston wrote later, “There are well- 
informed men in this city who believe he did as 
much as any other man in the post-war era to keep 
the big issues clearly before the Chief Executive 
and to see that they were discussed in an orderly 
fashion and acted upon.” 7 

Cutler also extended the use of NSC consultants 
as a means of bringing new thought to bear on 
issues. Many of the administration’s crucial choices 
in defense strategy grew out of such Cutler-orches- 
trated consultant projects as “Operation 
Solarium”, the Technological Capabilities Panel 
(Killian Committee), and the Gaither Committee. 
Individual consultants were often retained for the 
annual Basic National Security Policy and lesser ex- 
ercises. Finally, Cutler proved to be far more active 
in shaping the role of intelligence in policy-making. 
For the first time, there was systematic meshing of 
the production of National Intelligence Estimates 
with the NSC forward agenda, producing what 

7 New York Times, March 9, 1955; p. 10. 


Chester Cooper has called “the salad days of CIA’s 
Office of National Estimates.” 8 The annual USIB 
Estimate of the World Situation and annual NET 
Evaluation Study were programmed through the 
NSC. Field inspections were arranged for NSC par- 
ticipants. 

Cutler also proved to be more active than Souers 
or Lay in moving the NSC toward more balanced 
advocacy. As he argued at the 1960 Jackson Sub- 
committee hearings, if the President were to find 
the National Security Council useful, 

then he must have the people at the table who 
give him the balanced view which he feels is the 
correct view of the national security. This is not 
an overweighing by more voices on one side of 
the issue than on the other. In fact, it is balancing 
of the scale which is very important. 

As a means of providing such balance, representa- 
tion of economic and domestic advisers was in- 
creased in the NSC, and budgetary impact state- 
ments were incorporated in all NSC papers. 
Balancing also included ad hoc Council invitations 
by Cutler to officials with an important stake in a 
topic under discussion. An act of lasting influence 
proved to be Cutler’s active role in creation of the 
Special Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology in 1957. The new post is widely felt to 
have usefully counterbalanced scientific advice 
reaching the President and Secretary of State from 
Defense and AEC, and to have resulted in more 
searching analysis of arms control and defense pro- 
grams during the remainder of the administration. 

The procedures established during Cutler’s four 
years of service, and followed with minor variation 
by three other Special Assistants, had their critics. 
It is argued by many that the NSC stressed compro- 
mise and the resolution of conflict below the presi- 
dential level. Eisenhower was seldom faced with a 
range of policy options. Also, it is frequently noted 
that the papers prepared by the NSC were normally 
geared toward broad decisions or future contingen- 
cies and that administration officials had consider- 
able discretion in execution. Finally, it is generally 
agreed that a limited number of key issues were 
never seriously grappled with in the NSC because 
of preemptive action outside the system by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. 

Such shortcomings, however, are difficult to as- 
cribe to Cutler’s role performance or that of his 
successors. Eisenhower explicitly wanted his Spe- 
cial Assistant to integrate and compromise oppos- 
ing departmental views whenever possible and 
bring to the National Security Council only truly 
irreconcilable differences. According to one State 
Department participant: 

8 Chester L. Cooper, “The CIA and Decision-making/’ Foreign 
Affairs , January 1972; p. 226. 



to understand the dynamics of the Planning 
Board, you have to understand the context of it. 
During the Eisenhower years, the principals 
didn’t want disagreement and that’s what they 
got. Cutler didn’t have the opportunity to 
sharpen the issues the way he knew they should 
be. 

During the first months of the administration, 
before precedents and commitments took hold, 
Cutler did place before Eisenhower carefully 
defined options on Korea and on U.S. defense 
strategy. The general nature of most NSC decisions 
and planning also grew out of Eisenhower’s strong 
preferences. “Eisenhower believed that policy deci- 
sions at the apex of Government should afford gen- 
eral direction, principle, and guidance, but should 
not be spelled out in detail,” Cutler later wrote, 
“President Eisenhower was as impatient with too 
much detail as he was with lack of clarity in stating 
general policy.” 9 Finally, while policy issues were 
occasionally resolved outside of the NSC, it was by no 
means a result of Cutler’s unwillingness to push for 
their inclusion. Cutler fervently believed and ad- 
vocated that all presidential policy decisions, in- 
cluding those taken in crisis, should receive NSC 
study. 

Cutler and succeeding Special Assistants can be 
faulted for their failure to limit more stringently the 
number of administration officials permitted to at- 
tend National Security Council sessions. By late 
1957, the number of individuals with standing per- 
mission to attend had climbed to twenty-seven. 
Candid debate on the spectrum of administration 
problems was undoubtedly difficult to maintain in 
a group of such proportions. Cutler might also be 
faulted for excessive reluctance in pushing Eisen- 
hower, whom he fervently admired, toward a more 
complete airing of options and differences. But 
Eisenhower’s other Special Assistants, generally 
less personally devoted to the President, were even 
less successful than he in insuring consideration of 
options and issues. In general, it seems fair to con- 
clude that shortcomings in the Eisenhower NSC 
system were by and large the result of Eisenhower’s 
own modus operandi and his tendency to give 
inadequate bureaucratic leverage to his Special As- 
sistant. 

In addition to an expanded custodial role, Eisen- 
hower’s Special Assistants were also more active in 
other roles. While Cutler and Gordon Gray, Eisen- 
hower’s other long-time Special Assistant, were 
very careful to avoid personal advocacy within the 
NSC system, on matters handled outside the NSC 
their role was less circumscribed and their partici- 
pation as advisers more likely. During the first 

9 Robert Cutler, No Time for Rest, Boston: Little, Brown Sc Co., 
1966; p. 300. 


months of the administration, Cutler was an open 
advocate on several important substantive deci- 
sions. Only with Dulles’ emergence as jealous 
guardian of foreign policy, did he quietly back away 
from such activity. Yet, in spite of Dulles, the Spe- 
cial Assistant increasingly became the President’s 
personal representative to non-NSC committees, 
e.g., the 5412 Committee overseeing covert opera- 
tions and the Committee of Principals handling 
arms control and disarmament policy. In such a 
capacity, he was often a substantive participant. 

Several other potential role conflicts emerged. In 
the emotional post-Sputnik atmosphere, the Spe- 
cial Assistant was pushed out front by the Presi- 
dent’s domestic assistants as a confidential spokes- 
man to friendly groups and the pro-administration 
press. From time to time, the Special Assistant’s 
responsibility for guarding the confidentiality of 
NSC business thrust him into the awkward position 
of appearing to serve as “watchdog” for the Presi- 
dent’s power stakes under the guise of national 
security. And while the role of policy enforcer origi- 
nally assigned to Cutler in March 1953 was soon 
turned over to the new Operations Coordinating 
Board, such responsibility appeared to return in 
1960 with the Special Assistant’s appointment as 
OCB Chairman. Such role conflicts appear to have 
had minor effect upon the Special Assistant’s per- 
formance of his custodial role within the NSC sys- 
tem, but their appearance suggests the ease with 
which an important presidential assistant can, even 
in a highly-structured administrative environment, 
drift into multiple roles potentially detrimental to 
his primary responsibility. [Interviews] 

3. THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 

Kennedy assumed office believing that his prede- 
cessor had allowed himself to become captive of an 

overly structured NSC system which tended to 
serve up unimaginative bureaucratic compromises. 
He appointed McGeorge Bundy as Special Assis- 
tant for National Security Affairs, charging him with 
responsibility for reorganizing the Eisenhower sys- 
tem and for providing the President with an inde- 
pendent statement of all “options” prior to deci- 
sions so as to preclude repetition of the Eisenhower 
pattern. Bundy proceeded to disband the NSC in- 
terdepartmental committees and recruit a small 
personal staff. Most of the Eisenhower NSC staff 
were reassigned to executive departments. 

The boundaries of Bundy’s role were still am- 
biguous when the Bay of Pigs stunned the adminis- 
tration. In the post-mortem, many concluded that 
de-emphasis on White House structure had pro- 
ceeded too far. Someone had to oversee the im- 
mense flow of people and papers into the Oval 
Office which the new President’s intense interest in 



foreign affairs had stimulated. The custodian was to 
be Bundy; word went out that he was to know what 
everybody was doing and thinking. The role would 
be different than any performed for Truman or Ei- 
senhower, for Kennedy’s modus operandi was radi- 
cally different. The President did not believe in hie- 
rarchies, bureaucracies, routine procedures. He 
solicited advice and made assignments based on 
others’ availability and a general sense of their 
competence. Further, Kennedy insisted on making 
as many decisions as humanly possible, many oper- 
ational in nature. Policy did not exist except as it 
emerged from a steady stream of daily presidential 
actions. To influence this unstructured process re- 
quired hour-to-hour association with it, as surely as 
influence with Eisenhower required some associa- 
tion with the planning process. Bundy’s offices were 
moved from the Executive Office Building to the 
basement of the White House. 

It was Bundy’s job to see that information and 
advice reaching the President had been tested, sup- 
plemented and balanced. To do so entailed a num- 
ber of activities: broadening and clarifying the 
President’s options, insuring that the appropriate 
issues and people reached the Chief Executive, pro- 
viding Kennedy with adequate analysis and ques- 
tions to assess the advice of others, adding facts and 
considerations overlooked or buried by others, and 
prodding departments and agencies for intellectual 
inputs. 

Some of Bundy’s tools were old, some were new. 
With presidential backing, he was able to obtain 
teletype machines carrying the overseas cable traffic 
to and from State, Defense and CIA. He com- 
menced morning staff meetings as a point of coor- 
dination for NSC staff, White House aides, and de- 
partmental representatives. Like previous Special 
Assistants, he sat on the committees overseeing the 
intelligence community and on the Committee of 
Principals for arms control. He kept a careful eye on 
administration task forces, often influencing their 
composition to insure intellectual balance or the 
presence of a trusted aide. He recruited an ex- 
tremely well-connected NSC staff of aggressive aca- 
demics and government professionals and permit- 
ted them to serve as unhindered extensions of 
himself. He affiliated with his staff a number of for- 
eign policy professionals simultaneously holding 
positions in the bureaucracy, e.g., CIA’s Assistant 
Deputy Director of Intelligence and a colonel in the 
Office of the JCS Chairman. He maintained cable 
contact with numerous U.S. ambassadors and re- 
ceived foreign ambassadors. After the Bay of Pigs, 
he went to NSC meetings ready to play the role of 
inquisitor. In discussion about Laos in 1961 , he fed 
icy questions to JCS Chairman Lemnitzer until the 
general in exasperation conceded that U.S. inter- 
vention would probably mean war. And like Cutler, 


he frequently put together groups of leading citi- 
zens to advise the government on key issues, such 
as the spread of nuclear weapons and trade with 
communist countries. [Interviews] 

While Bundy’s custodial role impinged sensi- 
tively on the State Department, his relations with 
most State officials remained surprisingly good. 
Bundy’s judgment, integrity and willingness to lis- 
ten were partly responsible for this. Moreover, in an 
administration whose President openly held the 
State Department in low esteem and had little con- 
ception of administration, Bundy played a vital role 
in mediating between two radically different styles 
— translating Kennedy’s desires into tangible in- 
structions and pushing State toward increased re- 
sponsiveness to the President’s requests. Third, he 
could give or obtain a confident reply to a depart- 
mental question with exceptional speed and pro- 
vide a useful window onto the President’s thought. 
Finally, Bundy never became a roadblock to other 
officials, Kennedy’s high curiosity and accessibility 
foreclosed any such development. 

While Bundy is generally conceded to have 
played the custodial role well following the Bay of 
Pigs, his performance was by no means flawless. 
First, and as much the result of Kennedy as of 
Bundy, there was a tendency to avoid hard scrutiny 
and second-guessing of many inputs from 
McNamara’s Defense Department. While Bundy 
and his Deputy Carl Kaysen were active in defense 
issues, they lacked the mandate and manpower to 
provide oversight comparable to that in foreign 
affairs. The problem was both one of Bundy’s 
inadequate resources and of McNamara’s strong 
bond with the Kennedy brothers. 

Of a different nature but equally detrimental 
were the role conflicts which Bundy experienced. 
Generally speaking, role conflict resulting from 
participating as a substantive adviser was not one of 
Bundy’s major problems, although on occasion this 
did occur. He was not possessed of a highly devel- 
oped sense of long-range goals or strategy. On the 
whole, his advice was negative — “somebody’s try- 
ing to sell you something, Mr. President’’ — or tacti- 
cal in nature, rarely placing him at fundamental 
odds with others. The Cuban missile crisis was an 
archetypal performance, with Bundy switching po- 
sitions twice, almost deliberately staying in the 
minority. Where personal opinion occasionally 
biased his performance, he thought later, was in the 
process of volunteering information to the Presi- 
dent. “You get awfully steamed up about a prob- 
lem, and it seems more important to be right than 
fair. Nobody’s perfect at that.” 10 

A more recurrent conflict with Bundy’s custodial 
duties appears to have arisen as a result of his major 

10 Quoted in Moskin, op. cit. 



roles as administrative operator and policy enforcer 
— roles geared toward implementation. Where oth- 
ers were slow, hemmed in by personal doubts or 
bureaucratic procedures, Bundy stepped in to write 
the cable, mediate differences, make the decision. 
He had an ability to grasp and elaborate others’ 
thoughts, and given his stylistic and philosophical 
compatibility with Kennedy, he was able to decide 
and operate with minimal guidance and supreme 
self-confidence. Coupled with his rhetorical ability 
to allay doubts and defend any position and his 
understanding of the executive bureaucracy, Bundy 
became the operator and enforcer par excellence. 
Often the result was a major contribution, e.g., 
when in September 1962 Bundy broke the bureau- 
cratic stalemate between CIA and SAC over U-2 
flights which had enabled the Soviet Union to as- 
semble missiles in Cuba undetected. But in the pro- 
cess, many felt, Bundy frequently failed to insure 
adequate consideration of the views of those advis- 
ers with long-range perspectives, those less action- 
oriented, and those less certain. This failure was 
not one of design, i.e., intentional insulation of the 
President or distortion of others’ views, but rather 
the product of Bundy’s preemptive operational ac- 
tions, of his rhetorical mastery, of his inclination to 
bypass the bureaucracy. That Kennedy shared this 
operational bent compounded the danger of Bun- 
dy’s role conflict. [Interviews] 

One other conflict is noteworthy — that caused by 
Bundy’s role as an important spokesman on na- 
tional security policy and process. In contrast to 
Eisenhower’s tight-lipped Special Assistants, 
Bundy occasionally gave public speeches, appeared 
on radio and TV, and was a constant source of 
background information for leading newspaper 
columnists. Such activity was an extension of his 
efforts to secure implementation of administration 
decisions and posed an additional threat to Bundy’s 
ability to encourage policy review and adjustments. 
But equally conflictual with his responsibilities as 
process custodian was his occasional willingness to 
* engage in Washington gossip with reporters on 
other officials’ standing with Kennedy or views ex- 
pressed by officials at high-level meetings. Given 
Bundy’s importance, such comments had great im- 
pact. Thus, Bundy came to be known as the source 
of stories on the President’s disappointment with 
Chester Bowles and Dean Rusk and a notorious 
article by Stewart Alsop and Charles Bartlett on 
Adlai Stevenson’s dovish proposals during the Cu- 
ban missile crisis. The effect was to reduce still fur- 
ther the effectiveness of these officials, increase the 
bureaucratic imbalance already disfavoring State, 
and make Bundy a dubious conduit to the President 
in the eyes of several important advisers. 11 


The multiple roles and role conflicts which 
Bundy had were very much a product of Kennedy’s 
personal style, in addition to Bundy’s own skills and 
self-conception. As we noted earlier, Kennedy, in 
stark contrast to Eisenhower, had little notion of 
organizational charts and well-defined roles. He 
preferred “generalists” — not simply because of 
their broader view but because of their ability to do 
a number of things. Kennedy made assignments 
based on general trust and availability; if a man did 
a job well and quickly his assignments immediately 
increased in number and nature. He particularly 
appreciated people who could make things happen; 
he frequently knew what he wanted already. He felt 
it was the White House’s role to educate the coun- 
try to problems and required solutions. In all of 
these respects, Bundy and his small staff of ener- 
getic generalists fulfilled Kennedy’s requirements. 
It was inevitable that they would be asked to assume 
more than custodial functions, and it can only be a 
matter of conjecture what their standing and func- 
tion in the White House might have become had 
Bundy attempted to resist such presidential re- 
quests and expectations. 

4. THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION 

Following Kennedy’s death, Bundy’s future was 
uncertain. Johnson’s initial inclination was to look 
to departmental “experts” and “line officers” for 
help in foreign affairs rather than the White House 
staff. Not until January, 1964, when a small crisis 
erupted in Panama while Bundy was on vacation did 
Johnson resolve his own doubts. With his Special 
Assistant away, Johnson sensed that the flow of in- 
formation and ideas was not as fast and crisp as he 
had come to expect. The problem, he concluded, 
was Bundy’s absence. 

Bundy’s custodial performance did change some- 
what in response to Johnson’s style. Criticism of 
State was softened a bit, in response to Rusk’s 
stronger position. Bundy was more selective in car- 
rying issues to the President. Bundy brought fewer 
NSC staff and foreign officials to see the President; 
Johnson was uneasy with strangers he had not “cali- 
brated.” Bundy was more cautious about interject- 
ing comments. Johnson was quick to perceive or 
imagine condescension from former Kennedy em- 
ployees. But generally, Bundy’s custodial functions 
were little changed. He proved to be particularly 
effective in the case of the Multilateral Force (MLF). 
Sensing that the consensual bureaucratic position 
in favor of the MLF threatened to push Johnson 
into a questionable decision, he intervened with a 
presentation of arguments and information for re- 
pp. 354, 620; David Halberstam, The Best and the Brightest , N.Y.: 
Random House, 1972, pp. 62-3; Stewart Alsop, The Center, N.Y.: 
Harper Sc Row, 1968, pp. 189-91. 
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jecting the MLF. Bundy's option strengthened 
Johnson's own doubts and the project soon died a 
largely unmoumed death. 12 Bundy also organized 
several efforts to bring outside expertise to bear on 
foreign policy after Johnson's 1964 reelection. 
Blue-ribbon panels were assembled in a manner 
reminiscent of Eisenhower’s NSC consultants, and 
ideas were solicited from universities and think 
tanks. 

Major change in Bundy’s activities came in other 
roles. As Johnson’s inner circle of advisers nar- 
rowed to Rusk, McNamara and Bundy, the Special 
Assistant’s substantive burden increased. Particu- 
larly on the crucial issue of Vietnam, Bundy 
emerged as a strong advocate. Following a Vietnam 
fact-finding mission in February, 1965, he submit- 
ted a report arguing for “graduated and continuing 
reprisal” which proved to mark a turning point in 
U.S. policy. 13 Even after leaving the administration, 
Bundy’s advice was often solicited by Johnson. 

Circumstantial evidence suggests that this Viet- 
nam advocacy undermined Bundy’s custodial per- 
formance somewhat, particularly on the issue of 
Vietnam itself. A crucial 1964 memo from George 
Ball to Bundy arguing against Vietnam escalation 
did not reach the President until January, 1965, 
when Ball resubmitted it through Bill Moyers. 14 
Perhaps sensing that Bundy’s objectivity had been 
eroded, Johnson requested Moyers to increase 
his involvement in foreign affairs and bring to 
his attention Vietnam information and ideas. 15 
Simultaneously, Director of Central Intelligence 
McCone, who was known to be pessimistic about 
Vietnam, was attempting to gain entry to the 
“Tuesday lunch” of Johnson, McNamara, Rusk and 
Bundy which was charting Vietnam policy. Whether 
on orders or on his own initiative, Bundy made it 
clear to McCone that he was hot invited. This exclu- 
sion from the critical Vietnam discussions precipi- 
tated McCone’s resignation, and by April 1965 the 
administration had lost a strong voice at odds with 
many Vietnam assumptions. [Interviews] 

Bundy’s activities as an administrative operator 
also expanded. In addition to his pivotal Vietnam 
fact-finding trip, he participated in Johnson’s Viet- 
nam peace missions. And following U.S. interven- 
tion in the Dominican Republic, Bundy was dis- 
patched to negotiate a coalition regime. Johnson 
respected his operational skills sufficiently to recall 
him from the Ford Foundation during the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war to head an NSC committee direct- 
ing U.S. defense and relief efforts. Bundy’s impor- 
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tance as an administration spokesman also in- 
creased. Johnson considered his Special Assistant a 
pri2e “debater,” and sent Bundy to universities and 
media programs as a counter to his “Eastern” crit- 
ics. Bundy let it be known that he did not relish the 
role of public spokesman, perhaps sensing that it 
undermined his ability to remain a flexible process 
custodian. Given the growing climate of distrust in 
the White House as a result of the war, it is surpris- 
ing that Bundy escaped the role of political watch- 
dog to the extent that he did. Johnson pressed 
Bundy into dampening the antiwar criticism of for- 
mer Kennedy officials and plugging news leaks, but 
Bundy’s loyalties remained basically institutional, 
to the annoyance of several Johnson aides. 

As during the Kennedy administration, Bundy 
experienced conflict between his responsibility as 
process custodian and his heavy involvement in 
policy implementation. With Kennedy, this conflict 
had been partially compensated for by the Presi- 
dent’s own extreme flexibility. Under Johnson, 
Bundy’s focus on execution reinforced one of the 
President’s potential shortcomings — an intense 
search for an advisory consensus followed by 
equally tenacious efforts to preclude second-guess- 
ing or reneging. Longtime LBJ aide Harry McPher- 
son felt that Bundy’s “only conceivable limitation 
was that he would find it hard to reverse field — to 
accept evidence that a certain policy in which he 
believed and on which he had acted in the past was 
actually misguided.” 16 

On occasion, it fell to Bundy to generate LBJ’s 
consensus, a role which seemed antithetical to 
“preserving the President’s options” and for which 
Eisenhower’s Special Assistants were roundly criti- 
cized. The blue-ribbon Miller Committee ap- 
pointed to study expanded East-West trade, for in- 
stance, was stacked by Bundy to insure a favorable 
report, with Bundy then chairing the interdepart- 
mental committee which safely guided the Miller 
report through the bureaucracy. 17 Even on the Mul- 
tilateral Force decision, Bundy had arranged in 
early 1964 for preparation of a consensual position 
to be worked out among Rusk, McNamara, Ball and 
himself. Only at the last minute did he perceive the 
shifting decisional context and respond by broad- 
ening the options and information available to 
Johnson. 18 

In December, 1965, Bundy announced that he 
had chosen to leave his post, effective March 1, 
1966, for the presidency of the Ford Foundation. 
Fragmentary evidence suggests that personal dis- 
comfort at being forced into the roles of public 
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apologist and political watchdog on Vietnam 
played a part in his decision to leave. Bundy's last 
months coincided with completion of a White 
House study by Maxwell Taylor on security policy- 
making and implementation. In autumn, 1965, 
Taylor and his staff had concluded that interdepart- 
mental action in Washington, once the responsibil- 
ity of the NSC, had under Kennedy and Johnson 
been accomplished almost singlehandedly by the 
exceptional Bundy. With his departure, no one 
could count on a comparable replacement, and 
many, including Taylor, felt that the focus of such 
activity rightfully belonged in the State Depart- 
ment. Taylor rushed his report to completion, 
recommending that the Secretary of State's author- 
ity be increased in interdepartmental affairs. To do 
so, a permanent Senior Interdepartmental Group 
(SIG) would be created under direction of the Un- 
dersecretary of State. Taylor’s report was approved 
by Johnson and formally launched, with consider- 
able fanfare, on March 2, 1966. 19 

The decision to move toward a State-centered 
system altered substantially the role envisioned for 
Bundy's successor. He would be asked to perform 
the tasks of (1) neutral “transmission belt” between 
the President and the bureaucracy, and (2) adviser, 
“idea man,” and long-range planner. Primary re- 
sponsibility for oversight of the policy process 
would devolve to the State officials heading the new 
SIG/IRG system. The change was epitomized by 
abolition of the Special Group overseeing covert 
operations and chaired by the Special Assistant and 
assignment of its former duties to the SIG, on which 
Bundy's successor would sit as a member. Bundy’s 
role as policy spokesman would be spun off to Press 
Secretary Bill Moyers. Implementation would be 
the province of the SIG/IRGs. Another effect of 
deemphasizing Bundy’s role was the commence- 
ment of an internal White House struggle for juris- 
diction and influence. White House assistants Rob- 
ert Komer, Francis Bator and Moyers emerged with 
far greater autonomy in security affairs than during 
Bundy’s tenure. 20 

On March 31, 1966, Assistant Secretary of State 
Walt Rostow, “idea-man” and long range planner 
of considerable talent and energy, was chosen by 
Johnson to fill the redefined role of Special Assis- 
tant. Within a year, Rostow would, for a combina- 
tion of reasons, reinherit much of the power and 
several of the functions which had been Bundy’s. 
First, the SIG/IRG system failed to replace Bundy 
as process custodian and policy enforcer. Under- 
secretary of State George Ball never shared the en- 
thusiasm for the system of its originator, Taylor, 
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and within six months, Ball had departed the ad- 
ministration. His successor, Nicholas Katzenbach, 
was many months in arriving, and once on the 
scene, showed no more interest in SIG than Ball. 
Only under goading by Rostow and Taylor did the 
system begin to function in low gear toward the end 
of the administration. Aside from personalities, the 
fate of the SIG/IRG system reflected the inescap- 
able fact that important decisions invariably had to 
come to the President for choice, and Johnson, like 
so many of his successors, wanted a trusted associ- 
ate who would insure that in making these choices 
he was not wholly dependent on the bureaucracy's 
information and compromises. Rusk might have 
been that associate, but he did not have the time or 
inclination. Following Ball’s departure, the Under- 
secretary would not have sufficient presidential in- 
timacy. The alternative was a White House aide. In 
the end, Johnson’s agreement to the SIG/IRG sys- 
tem proved to be at odds with the closely-held, 
highly-personal policy-making which characterized 
issues in which he was interested. 21 Finally, Ros- 
tow’s power and responsibilities were abetted by 
the departure from Washington of White House 
competitors; within a year, Moyers, Komer, and Ba- 
tor were gone. 

As the failure of the SIG/IRG system became 
evident, custodial activity increased at the White 
House. With the encouragement of Rostow and 
NSC Executive Secretary Bromley Smith, the Presi- 
dent’s weekly “Tuesday lunch” assumed the char- 
acter of National Security Council meetings, al- 
though the agenda was typically confined to 
Vietnam. Routine attendance was broadened to in- 
clude the Director of Central Intelligence, the 
Chairman of thejoint Chiefs, and the White House 
Press Secretary, with others occasionally invited. 
Preparation of the agenda and informational 
backup became more systematic, although never on 
the order of the Eisenhower NSC. Rostow encour- 
aged formal meetings of the NSC itself for discus- 
sion of middle-level problems on which presiden- 
tial action would be required in the foreseeable 
future. The NSC staff continued to follow the 
preparation of policy papers in the departments 
and provide independent summaries and evalua- 
tions of them for the President. 22 

In spite of Rostow’s emergence as an important 
process custodian, the scope and impact of his ac- 
tivity never equalled Bundy’s. Not only was he not 
the complete partner with McNamara and Rusk that 
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Bundy had been, but Rostow and his staff were 
inherently less disputatious than the Bundy opera- 
tion, Rostow had spent the previous four years at 
State and his staff increasingly consisted of foreign 
service officers on loan. It was natural they would 
be less inclined to question the bureaucracy. In de- 
fense strategy and budgeting, Bundy and his staff 
had been limited but important participants; Ro- 
stow appears never to have recaptured this status. 
On foreign economic problems, several other 
White House assistants exercised semi-autono- 
mous authority. During the 1967 Middle East war, 
Bundy was temporarily recalled to manage the cri- 
sis from the White House. Such delegation would 
have been unlikely during Bundy’s own tenure. Fi- 
nally, given Rostow’s tendency to be an undis- 
guised advocate on some issues, departmental incli- 
nation to utilize him as an “honest broker” was 
somewhat less than under Bundy. 

That Rostow would prove to be an open advocate 
is hardly surprising, for it was initially for the role 
of “idea man,” planner and adviser that he was 
brought to the White House in April 1966 — to pro- 
vide the “new initiatives” which would prove that 
the administration was not excessively preoccupied 
with Vietnam. The actual level of Rostow’s substan- 
tive influence is problematic; it apparently was less 
than that of McNamara, Rusk and a few other presi- 
dential confidants. The importance of Rostow’s ad- 
visory mandate, in the opinion of some, was not his 
direct policy influence but the role conflict created 
with his other task of neutral “transmission belt” to 
and from the President. “The art of this job,” he 
said, “is keeping the two functions separate.” 23 De- 
spite Rostow’s sincere efforts, some officials felt 
that he was incapable of doing so on the issues 
about which he felt strongly. Johnson’s close assis- 
tant Harry McPherson writes that Rostow faulted 
every assessment that suggested air bombardment 
of North Vietnam might not slow the invasion or 
produce negotiations. 24 There is no evidence that 
Rostow ever counseled Johnson to listen to those 
opposed to the war, and his own NSC staff quickly 
became a group which he describes as “like-minded 
in our view of Asia and the abiding character of the 
American interest in Asia . . .” 25 According to one 
source, because of his longstanding belief in the 
Multilateral Force, Rostow was hostile to a non- 
proliferation treaty which would restrict the sharing 
of nuclear control. Johnson favored the treaty in 
principle, but because pro-treaty advocates found it 
impossible to work through Rostow, concrete steps 
were never taken until Bill Moyers provided an al- 
ternative route to the President. 26 
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Rostow undoubtedly served the role of neutral 
custodian well on most occasions, but that his in- 
tegrity would be called into serious question was 
inevitable given his willingness to serve openly and 
enthusiastically the role of policy spokesman- 
defender on Vietnam. Rostow’s emergence as pub- 
lic and private White House spokesman occurred 
with surprising speed given his initial job definition. 
Within three months after his appointment, he had 
appeared on Face the Nation to explain bombing 
policy and briefed the Democratic Governors’ Con- 
ference on war progress. Following Moyers’ depar- 
ture, he would be heard on Latin America and the 
Middle East as well. By the administration’s end, he 
was the most frequently heard official on Vietnam, 
and the target of considerable journalistic criticism. 

As with custodial oversight, the scope of Ros- 
tow’s activity in implementation — as an administra- 
tive operator or a policy enforcer — was narrower 
than Bundy’s. Only on the issue of Vietnam was 
Rostow a constant operational force — working in 
some depth on peace negotiations, military tactics, 
economic development, diplomatic instructions, 
and presidential speeches. 27 Rostow was never em- 
ployed as a roving operator like Bundy, nor was he 
as direct and persistent in prodding the sluggish 
bureaucracy. Rostow’s involvement in implementa- 
tion, however, did provide one new dimension. His 
imaginative ability to find theories, statistics and 
historical parallels in support of ongoing policy was 
reassuring to many worried officials. “For me,” 
writes White House aide McPherson, “and I be- 
lieved for the President, Rostow’s most useful abil- 
ity was in demonstrating grounds for optimism.” 28 
Unfortunately, the ability to find “light at the end 
of the tunnel” was in conflict with the responsibili- 
ties of a process custodian and had the effect of 
diverting timely and sober policy appraisal. 

5. THE NIXON ADMINISTRATION 

On December 2, 1968, President-elect Nixon an- 
nounced selection of Henry Kissinger as his Assis- 
tant for National Security Affairs. As then envi- 
sioned, Kissinger’s principal function would be to 
reconstruct and manage a strong, Eisenhower-like 
National Security Council, but one backed by a 
stronger mandate to see that the President received 
a range of reasonable “options” on all NSC deci- 
sions rather than the interdepartmental compro- 
mise which frequently (but by no means always) 
characterized the Eisenhower NSC process. Implic- 
itly, it was also understood that Kissinger would, 
like his two predecessors, serve as a confidential 
adviser to the President on a range of policy issues. 
It was also agreed that the Assistant would eschew 
two roles which had undermined the effectiveness 
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of Bundy and Rostow: Kissinger would maintain a 
low public profile to avoid public identification with 
administration policy, and he would avoid preoccu- 
pation with day-to-day affairs so that he could pro- 
vide overall management for the entire spectrum of 
security issues. 29 

With a powerful presidential mandate and con- 
sent to the new National Security Council system 
from Secretary of State-designate William Rogers, 
Kissinger moved to establish the new framework 
and select an NSC staff before inauguration. The 
SIG/IRG system was incorporated into the NSC, 
but Kissinger would chair the Senior Review Group 
(SRG), as it would now be called, rather than the 
Undersecretary of State. The SIG’s control of cov- 
ert actions would be transferred to the new 40 
Committee, again chaired by Kissinger. The SRG 
would report to a rejuvenated National Security 
Council, which would review SRG papers and hold 
crisis discussion. The system would be activated by 
National Security Study Memoranda (NSSMs) sent 
from Kissinger to the security bureaucracy outlin- 
ing the options and questions to be addressed. Dur- 
ing the administration’s first week, ten NSSMs were 
sent; by the end of the first year, eighty-five. A large, 
first-rate NSC staff was assembled to spot the is- 
sues, frame the questions and options, and review 
the bureaucracy’s submissions. By early February, 
twenty-eight professional members were on board; 
by the end of the year, approximately forty. 

With the passage of time, the custodial scope and 
centrality of the Kissinger operation steadily in- 
creased. Despite prior agreement that Kissinger 
would avoid operational matters, the first adminis- 
tration crisis over North Korean downing of a U.S. 
intelligence plane led to creation of a permanent 
Kissinger-led Washington Special Actions Group 
(WSAC) for subsequent crisis management. When 
bureaucratic skirmishing began over the strategic 
arms limitation talks, Kissinger took charge 
through his own Verification Panel. He recon- 
stituted the Systems Analysis shop in his NSC staff 
when the Joint Chiefs emasculated it at the Defense 
Department. When Defense Secretary Laird aban- 
doned McNamara’s systematic approach to defense 
budgeting, Kissinger’s Defense Program Review 
Committee appeared at the White House. To ana- 
lyze Vietnam proposals and information, the NSC 
Vietnam Special Studies Group was created. After 
years of disappointment with intelligence products, 
Kissinger’s NSC Intelligence Committee emerged 
to make intelligence assignments and review per- 
formance. 30 

From those associated with the new NSC system, 
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Kissinger received generally high marks as a pro- 
cess custodian during the first months of the ad- 
ministration. He was, like Bundy, an extremely ac- 
tive and effective “second guesser” — pushing the 
bureaucracy to consider alternatives, clarify as- 
sumptions, spell out consequences. Despite a pre- 
dictable quota of departmental carping about “lost 
prerogatives,” many top officials considered him 
restrained and judicious in interdepartmental 
affairs. Those attending National Security Council 
sessions were impressed by his objectivity in deli- 
neating the options and leading discussion; at the 
Senior Review Group, members found him willing 
to explore options, even when he held a strong 
opinion. 31 He sent NSC staff to Southeast Asia, 
Latin America, the Middle East, Africa and Europe 
to provide alternative channels of information for 
the President. The NSC budget for outside consult- 
ants was increased to one-half million dollars for 
similar reasons. Many considered the NSC analysis 
of strategic arms limitation policy a model process; 
other issues effectively dealt with by the new system 
included the elimination of chemical and biological 
weaponry and the return of Okinawa to Japan. 32 
Even the much criticized Cambodia “incursion” ap- 
pears to have been preceded by a well-managed 
policymaking process, with the pros and cons of 
alternatives explored, information being sought 
out-of-channel, and Kissinger employing NSC staff 
as “devil’s advocates.” 33 

Over time, however, doubts accumulated as to 
Kissinger’s performance as a process custodian. 
Much of the criticism implicitly centered on the 
many role conflicts which he inescapably faced as 
his responsibilities multiplied. When Kissinger was 
appointed to reorganize the NSC system, no one had 
anticipated the pivotal advisory role which would 
quickly fall to him as a result of Rogers’ weakness, 
Nixon’s suspicion of the bureaucracy and reclusive 
style, and Kissinger’s own skill and energy. Kiss- 
inger perceived the potential conflict and repeat- 
edly assured the press that his continued effective- 
ness with the President and the bureaucracy hinged 
on their belief that he was an unbiased conduit for 
information and opinion. Yet increasingly, protec- 
tion of Nixon from self-serving departmental ad- 
vocacy and compromises seemed to be equated 
with squeezing the bureaucracy out of policymak- 
ing altogether rather than forcing bureaucrats to 
think harder through intensive NSC interrogation. 
The vital issues on which Nixon and Kissinger had 
well-developed views, e.g. Vietnam, the Soviet Un- 
ion, China and Western Europe, were increasingly 
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handled by the White House in camera , with only a 
handful of favored departmental officials permitted 
to participate. National Security Council meetings 
declined in frequency. NSC business was resolved 
in the Kissinger-chaired committees at the Under- 
secretary level, where the President’s Assistant 
freely advocated his opinions, spoke for the Presi- 
dent, and found less resistance from bureaucratic 
inferiors. Ultimately, the Undersecretaries meet- 
ings also declined, with Kissinger dealing with offi- 
cials on the phone instead, passing on to Nixon a 
consensus that he alone had fashioned. Even where 
the NSC system functioned, it was occasionally 
redirected at the last minute by a Kissinger option 
or utilized by him as a mechanism for tying up the 
bureaucracy with peripheral paperwork. 34 

With policymaking increasingly concentrated in a 
tight circle of presidential advisers, Kissinger’s 
dominant role in dealing with the bureaucracy be- 
came one of enforcing decisions already arrived at 
within the White House. Memoranda of WSAG 
meetings during the India-Pakistan war of Decem- 
ber 1971 indicate the extent to which the forum 
became the mechanism through which Kissinger 
forcefully imposed a government “tilt” toward Pa- 
kistan. His weak invitation to “anyone who objected 
to this approach to take his case to the President,” 
coupled with the remark that the U.S. ambassador 
in India was already “offering enough reassurance 
on his own,” conveyed the Assistant’s unwilling- 
ness to help dissenters reach the President. 35 Reve- 
lations regarding U.S. policy toward Allende’s 
Chile reinforce the picture of Kissinger utilizing the 
NSC machinery to enforce a predetermined White 
House policy rather than acting to ensure serious 
consideration of other’s advice. Immediately fol- 
lowing AHende’s election, Kissinger took command 
of the NSC Interdepartmental Group (IG) on Latin 
America normally chaired by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American affairs. Having 
pushed aside the Assistant Secretary who had ar- 
gued against certain pre-election CIA operations in 
Chile, the Kissinger-chaired IG proceeded to ham- 
mer out a program of severe economic sanctions in 
line with White House wishes. 36 

Working through a sluggish and resentful 
bureaucracy, however, was time consuming, and 
the risk of news leaks designed to frustrate the 
White House was high. The radical alternative was 
to bypass the bureaucracy entirely in implementing 

54 Wilfrid L. Kohl, “The Nixon-Kissinger Foreign Policy Sys- 
tem and U.S.-European Relations,” Paper delivered at the 
American Political Science Association meeting, Chicago, Au- 
gust 29, 1974; Destler, op . cit ., pp. 1 23—37 ; The Boston Globe , 
September 29, 1974, p. A-2; Interviews. 

55 Quoted in New York Times , January 15, 1972, p. 6. See also 
Newsweek, January 17, 1972, pp. 14-15. 

56 New York Times, September 15, 1974, pp. 1, 19. 


key administration policies. Thus Kissinger 
emerged as an administrator-operator in his own 
right, but unlike previous Special Assistants, relying 
in most instances solely on the analytical support of 
his own NSC staff In Washington, Kissinger’s 
method was typically secret negotiations with a key 
foreign ambassador, e.g. Russia’s Dobrynin on 
SALT, Cuba, Berlin and Vietnam, or Israel’s Rabin 
on the Middle East. 37 Overseas, the Kissinger 
trademark became the secret mission as presiden- 
tial plenipotentiary, accompanied only by four 
trusted NSC staff. Once begun, the role demands 
seemed insatiable: thirteen secret trips to Paris, fol- 
lowed by exhaustive negotiations from October 
1972 until January 1973; six trips to China, 1971- 
1973; and five trips to Moscow, 1972-1973. Each 
summit with Brezhnev necessitated Kissinger’s 
consultation with and debriefing of the European 
heads of state. In Southeast Asia, Kissinger’s 
Deputy, General Haig, emerged as a surrogate op- 
erator for the overburdened Kissinger. 

A combination of factors led to Kissinger’s emer- 
gence as the administration’s primary foreign 
policy spokesman-defender: Nixon’s inability to 
deal comfortably with the media; the White House 
feeling that State could not be trusted to reflect 
administration views; Kissinger’s unexpected vir- 
tuosity with reporters, columnists, congressmen 
and critics; and Kissinger’s increasing monopoly on 
authoritative information owing to his role as solo 
operator. Thus, while Kissinger had been deter- 
mined in December, 1968, to eschew public iden- 
tification with policy so as not to “end up like 
Walt,” it was one of his resolutions first broken. 
Two weeks following inauguration, he held what 
newspapers described as “the first publicized con- 
ference of any top Government official in recent 
years with pacificist leaders.” 38 On Nixon’s Febru- 
ary, 1969, tour of Europe, it was Kissinger and not 
Rogers who held most of the background briefings 
for reporters. 39 By the end of 1969, he was, in the 
words of Newsweek , “the Presidential adviser most 
identified in the public mind with the administra- 
tion’s policy . . .” 40 The costs of such visibility were 
high. He was beseiged by foreign leaders, ambassa- 
dors and reporters who considered him to be the 
President’s only authoritative spokesman. His suspi- 
cion of the bureaucracy and ascerbic comments 
about other advisers were reported in the press, 
further eroding his tenuous ties to the rest of offi- 
cial Washington. Bureaucratic opponents leaked 
his confidential statements in an attempt to dis- 
credit his integrity. The anomaly of his refusal to 

57 Kalb and Kalb, op . cit., pp. 114-15, 199-209,211,214, 291- 
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appear before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee despite his role as principal presidential 
spokesman soured his relations with important 
Senators and made the Kissinger operation itself a 
minor 1972 campaign issue. 

Not only did Kissinger’s other major roles con- 
flict with his responsibility as process custodian, 
they created a role overload which excluded him 
from providing effective management of the entire 
spectrum of security issues, as he had argued he 
would. Except for the WSAG, which convened for 
crisis management, the NSC committees chaired by 
Kissinger ground to a halt during 1972-1 973. 41 De- 
partmental responses to NSSMs piled up, waiting 
for Kissinger’s attention. As a result, some issues 
simply did not receive concerted government atten- 
tion. For instance, despite bloodshed in East Pakis- 
tan since spring 1971, Kissinger did not have time 
to focus on the problem until November, when U.S. 
mediation efforts proved too late to avert the India- 
Pakistan war. 42 Kissinger’s own “Year of Europe” 
failed in part because he did not have the time or 
inclination to engage the bureaucracies responsible 
for negotiating questions of troops, trade and 
money in either the policymaking or policy im- 
plementation phases. 43 NSC staff assistants grap- 
pling with lesser issues found it impossible to ob- 
tain Kissinger’s attention. 44 “When Henry is off on 
peace negotiations or somewhere and something 
happens, say in Africa,” an administration official 
said in 1973, “the State Department just flounders 
around and waits until he gets in touch. Sometimes 
things are just put aside.” 45 Kissinger’s inability to 
devote himself to the role of custodian also insured 
that a balanced consideration of political, military 
and economic factors would occasionally be over- 
looked even on major international decisions. The 
August 1971 decisions to terminate the convertibil- 
ity of dollars into gold and impose a 10% import 
surcharge were made in the absence of Kissinger 
and Rogers and apparently without any serious at- 
tention to their highly detrimental impact on U.S. 
political relations with Europe and Japan. 46 In Mos- 
cow, September, 1972, Kissinger personally put his 
signature to a Russian wheat purchase without any 
understanding of its future impact on the U.S. 
economy. 47 

On September 22, 1973, Kissinger was sworn in 
as Secretary of State. The appointment served as 
formal recognition of the many substantive roles 
which he had long held. The appointment also 

41 Interviews; The Boston Globe, September 29, 1974, p. A-2. 

4 *Kalb and Kalb, op. cit., pp. 257-58. 

45 Kohl, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

44 Atlantic Monthly, June 1970, p. 24. 

45 Quoted in New York Times, March 6, 1973, p. 20. 

46 Kohl, op. at., pp. 14-15. 

47 Kalb and Kalb, op. cit., p. 347. 


served as formal acknowledgement of the consider- 
able role conflict which Kissinger’s far flung re- 
sponsibilities had created, for at Nixon’s invitation 
he retained the post of Assistant for National 
Security Affairs and the NSC custodial duties as- 
sociated with the position. Symbolic of the “two 
hats” became Kissinger’s use of both White House 
and State Department offices and his receipt of 
daily intelligence packages at both locations during 
his days in Washington. 

While the appointment stirred hope of “institu- 
tionalization” of the highly personal Kissinger op- 
eration, the organizational change appears to have 
had little effect thus far on the policymaking pro- 
cess. While reliance on State personnel increased 
somewhat, Kissinger also transferred the members 
of his NSC inner circle to such important State posi- 
tions as Counselor, Director of Planning and Coor- 
dination, and Assistant Secretary for Intelligence 
and Research, and continued to rely on them exten- 
sively. His retention of the post of Assistant appears 
to have been motivated as much by his desire to 
prevent another person's control of the NSC ma- 
chinery as it was by any intention to rejuvenate the 
system. In his frequent absence from Washington, 
custodial oversight fell to his NSC deputy, Maj. 
Gen. Brent Scowcroft, but it remained clear — as it 
had with Scowcroft’s predecessor. General Haig — 
that any major NSC activity could only be initiated 
by Kissinger. The formal system remained quies- 
cent, except for WSAG sessions convened for the 
Yom Kippur War and two National Security Coun- 
cil sessions called in advance of the 1974 Moscow 
summit. The number of NSSMs directed to the 
bureaucracy remained negligible. One feature of 
the system which Kissinger did apparently utilize 
was the capability for dealing with foreign leaders 
without the knowledge of State subordinates 
through the alternative NSC communications net- 
work and staff. 48 

Kissinger’s role “overload” remained immense 
given the demands of crisis management and inter- 
national mediation triggered by the Yom Kippur 
War. He was absent from the country eleven days 
in November, fourteen in December, ten in Janu- 
ary, fourteen in February, five in March, three in 
April (excluding his honeymoon), and every day in 
May. 49 Complaints about the government’s failure 
to address important international economic issues 
relating to aid, trade, oil, agriculture, Europe and 
Japan continued to increase. 50 And Kissinger’s inat- 
tention to policymaking also appeared to be having 

48 New York Times, December 24, 1973, pp. 1, 4, and New York 
Times, April 26, 1974, pp. 1, 2. 

49 New York Times , May 22, 1974, p. 39; Time, June 10, 1974, p. 
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50 New York Times, December 12, 1973, p. 45; Newsweek, August 
12, 1974, p. 39. 
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a marked effect on the effective integration of politi- 
cal and military factors. A number of senior Penta- 
gon officers argued that with abandonment of the 
NSC system as a channel for presenting military 
perspectives, it had become “virtually impossible to 
get our views to Kissinger now.” 51 During the Yom 
Kippur War, Kissinger’s personal dominance of the 
policy process and neglect of top-level coordina- 
tion contributed to ambiguities in government di- 
rection and a dangerous breakdown in communica- 
tion and action between State and the Defense 
Department. Only following the first session be- 
tween Nixon and his principal advisers seven days 
after the war had begun was the problem correct- 
ed. 52 Administration inability to enter the June 
1974 summit with an agreed State-Defense position 
on SALT II and Kissinger’s post-summit insinua- 
tion that the military had sabotaged any arms limi- 
tation agreement seemed further evidence of an 
erosion of the policymaking process. 53 

E. Conclusion 

In describing the various responsibilities and ac- 
tivities that have been undertaken for the president 
from time to time by those who have served as 
Executive Secretary and, later, as Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs, we have found it use- 
ful to distinguish between six major role tasks that 
have come to be associated with the position — that 
of custodian-manager of NSC procedures, policy 
adviser-advocate, policy spokesman-defender, po- 
litical watchdog for presidential interests, enforcer 
of policy decisions, and administrative operator. 
Our analysis of the evolution of the NSC has in- 
dicated a persistent increase in influence exercised 
by the Special Assistant and the NSC staff since 
1947 that goes well beyond the core responsibility 
for managing NSC policy-making procedures. As 
additional role tasks have been added to that of 
custodian-manager, there have been increasing in- 
dications that incumbents have experienced con- 
flict among their various role-tasks as well as over- 
load, and that as a result performance has been 
adversely affected from time to time. These, at 
least, are the interpretations and conclusions we 
draw from available data. The more detailed ac- 
counts provided earlier in this chapter on each of 
the persons who have served as Executive Secretary 
and Special Assistant are summarized, with some 
inevitable simplification, in the accompanying 
chart. 

Many students of national security policy-making 

51 Quoted in New York Times, December 24, 1973, p. 4. 
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have welcomed this general trend towards in- 
creased influence exercised by the Special Assistant 
and the NSC staff. The President’s vulnerability vis- 
a-vis the now massive and complex security 
bureaucracy seems to demand active White House 
monitoring, balancing, and broadening of the poli- 
cy-making process; no President should allow him- 
self to become wholly dependent on the options, 
information and agreements generated through 
routine bureaucratic procedures. For their own 
part, top department officers have frequently found 
the Special Assistant and NSC staff to be a valuable 
channel for reaching an overburdened Chief Ex- 
ecutive or a useful safeguard against some of their 
own subordinates’ more mediocre efforts. While 
strong differences of opinion still exist as to appro- 
priate status and centrality which should be as- 
signed to the Special Assistant and NSC staff, few 
experienced observers and officials would argue for 
abolition of their custodial role. 

Much more controversial, however, has been the 
simultaneous trend toward the Special Assistant’s 
involvement in other governmental functions. His- 
torically, complaints about the Special Assistant 
have focused on fears that he has foresaken his 
custodian function or exceeded his intended role. 
While many of these criticisms have been part of the 
perennial Washington struggle for administrative 
leverage, they have also reflected genuine concern 
over gradual erosion of the objectivity of the Spe- 
cial Assistant and NSC staff. Our historical survey 
suggests that there are grounds for such fears, if 
only in some cases because the Special Assistant’s 
objectivity is believed to have been eroded. The pos- 
sibility should not be discounted that continuous 
identification of the Special Assistant with substan- 
tive policy and operations will ultimately result in 
congressional action or campaign promises which 
would temporarily or permanently undermine the 
important custodial services of the Special Assistant 
and NSC staff to the President. 

The assumption of additional functions by the 
Special Assistant entails the threat of role overload 
as well as role conflict. The proportions of this 
threat become acute for the first time during the 
Kennedy administration. Yet aside from some criti- 
cism that the Kennedy White House neglected 
security planning, there is little evidence that a fail- 
ure to address promptly the agenda of security 
problems characterized Bundy’s performance as 
Special Assistant. Bundy’s willingness to delegate 
broad powers to and share his many roles with his 
senior NSC staff, and Kennedy’s reliance on a num- 
ber of other White House and departmental figures 
for mqjor staff support in security matters pre- 
cluded the development of a paralyzing role over- 
load. During the Nixon administration, however, 
role overload on the Special Assistant appears to 



TABLE 1. — ROLES 



Custodian 

Policy Adviser 

Spokesman 

Enforcer 

Operator 

Watchdog 

Role Conflict 

Role Overload 

Souecs 

(1947- 

1952) 

YES 

(“neutral 

conduit”) 

YES 

(infrequently 
after 1950) 

YES 

(infrequently, 
in private) 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

(with minor 
exceptions) 

NO 

Lay 

(1950- 

1952) 

YES 

(“neutral 

conduit”) 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Cutler 
et al. 
(1953- 
1960) 

YES 
(“active 
second 
guesser” 
on planning) 

YES 

(infre- 

quently) 

YES 

(infrequently, 
in private) 

YES 

(collective 
responsibility 
through OCB] 

NO 

) 

NO 

(although 
Cutler cam- 
paign aide 
prior to 
terms as 
Sp. Asst.) 

NO 

(with minor 
exceptions) 

NO 

Bundy 

(1961- 

1963) 

YES 
(“active 
second 
guesser” 
on most 
issues) 

YES 

YES 

(particularly 
as background 
source) 

YES 

1 

YES 

(from 

White 

House) 

NO 

YES 

NO 

Bundy 

(1964- 

1966) 

YES 

YES 
(with in- 
creasing 
frequency) 

YES 

(increasingly 

visible) 

YES 

YES 

(from White 
House and 
overseas) 

NO 

YES 

(with in- 
creasing 
frequency) 

NO 

Rostow 

(1966- 

1968) 

YES 

YES 

YES 

(highly 

visible) 

YES YES 

(role dimin- (from 
ished by SIG/ White 
IRGs) House) 

NO 

YES 

NO 

Kissinger 

(1969- 

YES 

(unpreceden- 
ted Regu- 
lation with 
shaping 
inputs) 

YES 

(chief 

advi- 

ser) 

YES 

(chief 

spokesman) 

YES 

YES 

(from White 
House and 
overseas) 

NO 

(though wire- 
taps & ’72 
campaign ap- 
pearances 
raise doubts) 

YES 

(often) 

YES 


have become reality. Kissinger’s reluctance to dele- 
gate some of his vast responsibilities and the Presi- 
dent’s accessibility to but a handful of top officials 
combined to restrict severely the number of issues 
under active management and consideration at the 
presidential level at any point in time. While the 
departments and NSC staff were hard at work on 
long-neglected issues, Kissinger’s centrality and 
dominance made his personal involvement essen- 
tial to any concerted action. 

Our analysis has reaffirmed the pivotal influ- 
ence of presidential preference on the behavior 
of the Special Assistant and NSC staff. If the cus- 
todial function is to be performed effectively 
within the White House, the President himself 
must be sensitive to its benefits and persistent in 
his support of it. The prominence of the NSC 
staff operation since its inception and the 
regularity with which new administrations have 
sought to improve its organizational structure 


suggest that postwar Presidents have in fact 
recognized the importance of the custodial func- 
tion. Succeeding Presidents’ ability to institution- 
alize the role has been problematical, however. 
As the pressures for intelligent choice and effec- 
tive action innundate the Oval Office, the need 
for a trusted adviser, spokesman, enforcer or op- 
erator has typically seemed far more immediate 
and certain than the need for a process cus- 
todian. 

A Chief Executive has several tools at his disposal 
for safe-guarding effective performance of the cus- 
todial role. Imposition of a well-structured, highly 
visible set of procedures, norms, and roles consti- 
tutes one approach. A highly formalized system is 
less open to conscious or unconscious manipula- 
tion by the President or other officials. When rou- 
tines are altered, the participants and press ask why. 
While any formal system at odds with the Presi- 
dent’s style will eventually succumb to the impera- 



tives of the informal system, it can exert a tempo- 
rary shaping influence and will provide a “standard 
of performance” toward which the President’s as- 
sistants can work. It is interesting that with minor 
exceptions every Special Assistant/Executive Se- 
cretary’s behavior at formal National Security 
Council sessions has been firmly governed by the 
longstanding norm calling for his participation as a 
non-advocate. The norm has been impervious to 
change since 1947, one might suspect, because of 
the Special Assistant’s high visibility in that forum. 
How Ford and Kissinger deal with this practice 
should the National Security Council reemerge as 
an important advisory body will be interesting, 
given the latter’s “two hats.” 

An alert President will also initiate ad hoc proce- 
dures and forums where he senses threats to the 
effective performance of the custodial role. No 
President can be expected to devote a major por- 
tion of his time to shoring up the policy-making 
process, but he may particularly want to intervene 
when the international stakes are high. When a 
turning point came in the Vietnam War with the 
February 1968 Tet offensive, Johnson established 
an elaborate review process which, as Rostow re- 
calls, “called for me to operate as organizer of data 
and alternatives for his decision, rather than as ad- 
viser.” 54 Direction of the review was entrusted to 
the new Defense Secretary, Clark Clifford, who had 
yet to form rigid views about the war. 55 A President 
may wish to assign formal custody of an issue to 
another member of the White House staff or a 
trusted outsider should he consider circumstances 
to jeopardize the Special Assistant’s likely effective- 
ness. When the Middle East erupted in war, June, 
1967, Bundy was brought to Washington from the 
Ford Foundation to manage the White House end 
of the crisis. It was felt that Rostow was likely to face 
an apparent or real role conflict on the issue as a 
Jew and that a genuine possibility existed for role 
overload of the Special Assistant given the heavy 
demands of the Vietnam War. 56 

The President’s third control over the Special 
Assistant is selection itself. In an attempt to pre- 
clude counterproductive role conflicts, it might be 
tempting to recruit a Special Assistant who has rela- 
tively little security expertise and experience on the 
theory that he would be less likely to become an 
important substantive actor. Such a choice would 
assume, however, that the knowledge required of 
an effective process custodian is less than that of a 
substantive adviser. In fact, the ability required to 

54 Rostow, Diffusion of Power, p. 520. 

55 Johnson, The Vantage Point, New York: Popular Library, 
1971, pp. 392-93. 

56 Moskin, op, cit., pp. 29-30. 


spot issues where others see none, to perceive an 
option where others see no alternative, or to sense 
inadequate analysis where others are persuaded is 
equal to if not greater than that required of depart- 
mental advocates. Also, our survey has suggested 
that the governmental and private contacts of an 
experienced expert can be an invaluable counter- 
balance to routine channels. Such supplemental 
sources may be particularly important in a State 
Department-centered system, where the Special As- 
sistant might be a less obvious route to the Presi- 
dent. A worthy reputation will also assist any cus- 
todian in gaining necessary leverage within the 
policy-making process. Finally, any attempt to 
deemphasize the substantive skills of the Special 
Assistant underestimates the rapidity with which a 
bright but untutored generalist can become a 
knowledgeable and experienced official in the 
White House pressure cooker. 

Aside from an acceptable level of experience and 
expertise, selection of a custodian-manager should 
probably turn on emotional and managerial qualifi- 
cations. For well-known public servants or private 
executives, some evaluation in this regard seems 
relatively easy. For instance, several acquaintances 
and even friends of Walt Rostow attempted to dis- 
suade Johnson from appointing him Special Assis- 
tant — and not simply because of Rostow’s views on 
Vietnam. His strong commitments and irrepressi- 
ble enthusiasm many felt suited him better for the 
role of advocate than the role of White House cus- 
todian. 57 A President should also be wary of in- 
dividuals given to “hero worship,” although he can 
rightfully expect loyalty and discretion. Excessive 
personal dependency can lead an assistant to with- 
hold unwelcome issues, facts and opinions out of 
fear of losing presidential favor or troubling his 
boss. The service of Robert Cutler and Walt Ros- 
tow, some have argued, was adversely affected by 
such concern. Finally, James Reston once argued 
that a President would be best served by appointing 
an elder statesman as Special Assistant, for he 
might be better able to tell the truth and suffer the 
consequences without undue concern for its impact 
on his future career or place in history. 58 

Whatever safeguards a President employs to pro- 
tect the integrity of the custodial function, one must 
wonder if time and success will inevitably lead any 
assistant to become enmeshed in several other po- 
tentially conflictual roles. There seem to be few 
exceptions to this rule for Special Assistants/Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries with whom the President has 

i 

formed an intimate personal and professional rela- 

57 Halberstam, The Best and the Brightest, pp. 160-62, 626-28; 
Interviews. 
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tionship. It is not surprising that a Chief Executive 
would wish to delegate sensitive duties to proven 
aides or that an anonymous custodian should find 
greater satisfaction and glory through direct sub- 
stantive influence. It may be appropriate to ask if a 


general limit on tenure should be considered for 
any individual serving the role of process cus- 
todian, as a hedge against accumulating role con- 
flicts. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Collegial Policymaking 
Group 


Part One of the report noted that impediments to 
information processing may spring from the nar- 
rowness of perspective and interest often displayed 
by departments and agencies. Moreover, they tend 
to deal with new situations unimaginatively and 
inappropriately by drawing upon their standard 
repertoires of acting, and they frequently resort to 
the self-serving strategems and maneuvres of 
“bureaucratic politics/’ Accordingly, it is not sur- 
prising that presidents have attempted to structure 
and manage the policy-making system so as to mini- 
mize the adverse impact of such behaviors. Several 
of the organizational models they have employed 
for this purpose were described and evaluated in 
Chapters X and XI. And, as noted in Chapter XII, 
the Special Assistant for National Security Affairs, 
in his role as custodian-manager, may undertake to 
balance actor resources and maintain a competitive 
relation among various advocates. 

But neither the “formal options” system, “multi- 
ple advocacy,” or a strong and resourceful Special 
Assistant can provide a reliable safeguard against 
all of the impediments generated by the division of 
responsibilities and the bureaucratic organization 
of functional expertise within the Executive Branch. 
A President must necessarily draw upon heads of 
departments and agencies for information and spe- 
cialized judgment. So long as these advisers adopt 
the narrow, specialized perspective of their own de- 
partments and participate in policy-making as 
highly partisan advocates, the President’s depen- 
dence on them entails important risks that neither 
a system of balanced multiple advocacy nor the 
“formal options” procedure may be able to com- 
pensate for. The “formal options” system, it is true, 
attempts to do away with or seriously weaken parti- 
san advocacy; but it, too, will encounter difficulties 
if leading departmental officials approach problems 
of foreign policy from a narrow perspective reflect- 
ing the functional expertise of their own agencies. 
The “formal options” system will encounter this 
difficulty particularly in crisis situations when the 
elaborate procedures on which it depends tend to 
break down, necessitating reliance on ad hoc poli- 
cy-making or special committees such as the Wash- 


ington Special Action Group (W.S.A.G.). 

Fortunately, “formal options”, “multiple ad- 
vocacy”, and the “devil’s advocate” do not exhaust 
the devices available to the chief executive for 
ameliorating the narrowness of perspective of de- 
partmental and agency officials. Many if not all of 
these senior departmental officials are, after all, 
cabinet and sub-cabinet appointees. If he chooses 
wisely, a President can place at the head of these 
functional departments and agencies individuals 
with the kind of personality, intellect, and experi- 
ence that will lead them to maintain sensitivity to 
the dictates of the broader national interest even 
while discharging their responsibility to exert lead- 
ership of their agencies and to provide an effective 
voice for agency viewpoints in higher policy coun- 
cils. 

Indeed, cabinet officials are often expected to 
bridge and reconcile presidential and departmental 
perspectives; and certainly they are strategically 
placed to undertake the task of mediating the con- 
flicting imperatives of the White House’s over-all 
view of foreign policy matters and their own depart- 
ment’s expertise. But it does not always work out in 
this way. Caught in the middle and subject to con- 
flicting demands and pressures, cabinet-level and 
sub-cabinet officials may seek to avoid the ensuing 
dilemma by leaning heavily in one direction or the 
other, or by behaving erratically. There is no assur- 
ance, therefore, that his appointees will succeed in 
achieving what the chief executive often needs most 
from them — namely, their help in bridging presi- 
dential and departmental perspectives. However 
carefully a President attempts to select his appoin- 
tees to these positions, some of them will resolve 
the role conflict their position places them in by 
becoming loyal “President’s men,” at the cost of 
weakening their ability to provide leadership and 
representation for their own departments; others 
will come to identify largely with the specialized 
perspective of their own agencies. 

A chief executive must, of necessity, find other 
ways of encouraging senior officials to retain a 
broader perspective alongside their identification 
with the department and/or agency for which they 


are responsible. A variety of procedures are avail- 
able for this purpose. The President may set into 
motion policy planning procedures that encourage 
critical, broad-gauged consideration of all of the 
relevant — and often competing — factors: political, 
diplomatic, economic, and military. Ad hoc inter- 
agency task forces can be set up for this purpose, 
staffed by personnel from the various departments 
who are known to be capable of taking a broad 
problem-oriented approach and for dealing with 
policy issues analytically rather than via inter- 
agency bargaining. 1 

There is much that a President can do to establish 
a similar climate in his top-level policy discussions 
with senior departmental officials. He can structure 
and define the roles of his top-level departmental 
advisers in order to discourage them from perceiv- 
ing themselves as partisan advocates or functional 
experts. In encouraging them to broaden the per- 
spective with which they view policy problems, he 
can make it clear at the same time that he does not 
wish them to abandon the valuable identification 
with agency viewpoints or to weaken their ability to 
draw upon the expertise of their particular depart- 
ments. 

For various reasons, a more loosely structured 
and not overly formal milieu — what has been called 
the “collegial” model of policy-making— makes it 
easier for most participants to free themselves, and 
to encourage others to do likewise, from the con- 
straints of organizational doctrines and from the 
tendency to overprotect the special interests of 
their sub-units and constituencies. Particularly be- 
cause these inhibitions and constraints tend to be 
implicit and deeply ingrained, they can easily stifle 
creative imagination and novel ways of looking at 
new policy problems. 

It is particularly important to dissolve these con- 
straints when foreign policy-makers are faced with 
novel situations which should not be responded to 

1 Francis M. Bator, who served as a specialist on economic 
policy in the NSC under Kennedy, has argued the merits and 
advantages of properly constituted ad hoc interdepartmental 
groups over formal standing committees, such as those that 
operate within the NSC structure. Ad hoc groups should be 
staffed, he says, by a small number of people “who are senior 
enough to marshall the resources of their agencies; not so senior 
as to make it impossible for them to keep up with detail, or spend 
the time needed for comprehensive and sustained exploration of 
each other’s minds. . . Bator also stresses the critical mediating 
role that members of these ad hoc groups must play: thus, they 
should be “close enough to their secretaries and to the President 
to serve as double-edged negotiators (each operating for his 
secretary in the task group bargaining, and in turn representing 
the group’s analyses of the issues and choices to his secretary).” 
He speaks also of the need for “constant contact and collegial 
interaction” among the members of a task group. (Congressio- 
nal Hearings before Committee on Foreign Affairs, “U.S. For- 
eign Economic Policy: Implications for the Organization of the 
Executive Branch,” June 20, 22, July 25, August 2 and Septem- 
ber, 1972.) 


by drawing upon standard responses from the orga- 
nization’s repertoire. To cope adequately with such 
challenging situations it is often necessary for the 
chief executive to make a special effort to rearrange 
the milieu and norms of the policy-making group so 
that they are able to ask questions at variance with 
the ideology and policy doctrines of the organiza- 
tion as a whole or of those of its sub-units which 
they represent. This is difficult to achieve when the 
quest for an effective policy response proceeds 
within the context of a bureaucratically-structured 
process of policy-making. 

The possibility for fruitful restructuring of advi- 
sory roles and the introduction of new norms to 
guide policy deliberations was strikingly demon- 
strated by President Kennedy in the Cuban missile 
crisis. The lessons he and his close associates had 
drawn from his inept management of the policy- 
making group in the Bay of Pigs case were quickly 
put to use in improvising a quite different approach 
to crisis decision-making when they were suddenly 
confronted in October 1962 by Khrushchev’s de- 
ployment of missiles into Cuba. Many questions 
arose for U.S. policy that required integrated evalu- 
ation from political, diplomatic, and military stand- 
points. The President immediately created a special 
ad hoc group of advisers from different branches of 
the government to consider the implications of the 
missile deployment for U.S. security interests and 
to identify, develop, and evaluate alternative 
courses of action for his consideration. This group 
came to be called the Executive Committee (Ex- 
Com) of the National Security Council. 

As has been emphasized in all available accounts 
Kennedy quickly established a modus operandi and 
ground rules for the deliberations of the ExCom 
that greatly facilitated performance of the critical 
“search” and “evaluation” phases of policy analysis 
before the final “choice” was made. The emphasis 
on “final” here calls attention to the fact that search 
and evaluation were not separated bureaucratically 
or sequentially from the task of choice. Those who 
engaged in search and evaluation also participated 
in thrashing out the choice; and an iterative ap- 
proach to problem solving was employed, so that 
rehearsal and debate over choice was allowed to 
have a feedback for renewed search and evaluation. 
(For additional discussion of the utility of an itera- 
tive approach and “decision rehearsals,” see Chap- 
ter X.) Moreover, the inept leadership practices 
Kennedy had displayed in managing the policy dis- 
cussions that led to his Bay of Pigs decision were 
replaced by a much more sophisticated set of tech- 
niques for conducting policy discussions on what to 
do about the missiles in Cuba. 

In the Cuban missile crisis the ExCom was given 
the character of an informal problem-solving group 
that was to concern itself with all relevant aspects of 
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the problem. Each member of the group was en- 
couraged to concern himself with the policy prob- 
lem as a whole rather than to confine himself to that 
element of it — be it intelligence, military strategy, 
international affairs, diplomacy— on which he was 
an expert or for which he or the office to which he 
belonged was officially responsible. This mode of 
policy deliberation enhances the role of the “gener- 
alist” and gives him more scope for interacting with 
specialists and challenging their expert opinions. 
Though the importance of the generalist has often 
been emphasized by experienced policy makers, the 
role does not appear to be well defined or to have 
received much formal attention in studies of group 
problem solving. We need not see the ideal gener- 
alist as one who is broad-gauged without being, or 
having been, an expert of some kind. Even the ex- 
pert can take the role of generalist on matters not 
within his expertise. The essence of the generalist’s 
role is to ask the questions his very ignorance, na- 
ivete, and different perspective allow him to ask of 
experts, questions that might never occur to the 
experts or whose relevance would not be evident to 
them until pointed out. 

As the detailed accounts of the missile crisis indi- 
cate, the meetings of the ExCom were marked by 
considerable give-and-take. Protocol was sus- 
pended. Second-level officials were encouraged to 
give their views even when they were at variance 
with those of superiors who were present. The 
President was encouraged by some of his close as- 
sociates to absent himself from meetings when it 
was found that the process of mutual exploration of 
views was freer and more productive without him. 
Most participants are reported to have changed 
their positions at least once during the course of the 
six days prior to the President’s final decision on a 
course of action. 

The fact that time was available before the Presi- 
dent would have to act and that secrecy was pre- 
served proved to be highly useful. Time permitted 
the ExCom to pursue an iterative approach to its 
problem-solving task, which facilitated mutual edu- 
cation and made it possible for the group to close 
in on the critical factors on which the final choice of 
action depended. 

The ExCom obtained specialized inputs on polit- 
ical, military, and diplomatic questions from func- 
tional and technical experts at lower echelons of the 
Executive Branch. Thus, the ExCom acted as an 
informal steering group for bringing to bear the 
best knowledge and analytical capabilities available 
in the more specialized branches of the govern- 
ment. The iterative approach to policy-making per- 
mitted an increasingly sharper edge to be put upon 
requirements for specialized inputs. But perhaps 
the major contribution the collegial mode made to 
effective policy making was to maintain a broad per- 


spective in which all relevant considerations could 
be identified, and the relationships among them 
kept in mind in devising and assessing alternative 
courses of action. 

A collegial policy-making group has important 
advantages in dealing with broad policy problems 
over models in which participants reflect more 
closely the characteristic organizational features of 
hierarchy, specialization, and centralization. In the 
ExCom case, though the collegial model probably 
operated at something approaching optimal per- 
formance, it did so for reasons that may not always 
be present. Nonetheless, it deserves study so that 
we might understand what these special factors 
were and judge whether and how they might be 
replicated on future occasions. 

To sharpen appreciation of these features let us 
compare the collegial style with an extremely bad 
variant of the formal bureaucratic model. Planning 
and decision making in this deliberate caricature 
are highly structured, expertise is compartmental- 
ized along narrow functional lines, and system op- 
eration is highly formalized. Information and judg- 
ment on each of the relevant elements of the policy 
problem up for decision are provided the chief ex- 
ecutive solely by the recognized functional expert 
on that element. Role playing is narrow and inflexi- 
ble, and there is no devil’s advocate. Further, the 
chief executive makes no provision for having the 
functional experts engage in a genuine dialogue in 
order to explore the problem as a whole and to 
examine the interrelationships among its elements. 
A formal procedure is followed by obtaining each 
expert’s judgment on his portion of the problem — 
a judgment, it is presumed, that others are not 
competent to question. Each actor may also be 
asked for his overall judgment, but he gives it with- 
out having understood or studied the problem as a 
whole; and because he is aware that he has not 
understood, he tempers his conclusions and holds 
to a conservative, even sterile, view. 

Because there is little or no use of an iterative 
approach to problem solving in this process, the 
experts have no opportunity to revise their judg- 
ments. Further, the highly structured, compart- 
mentalized approach casts each adviser in the role 
of spokesman for his group. This forces the partici- 
pants to resort to bargaining and superficial com- 
promises rather than to utilize analytic procedures 
as a means of dealing with disagreements over 
policy. A heavy if indeed not impossible intellectual 
burden is ultimately placed upon the chief execu- 
tive and his immediate personal staff in attempting 
a blend or synthesis of the many elements of the 
problem. This variant of the bureaucratic model, 
therefore, fails to meet the critical challenge in 
problem solving, namely, analysis of the relation- 
ship of the various parts of the problem to one 
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another, and of the relationship of the parts to the 
whole. 

In sum, the collegial approach to problem solv- 
ing strengthens the analytic component and 
reduces the influence of the bargaining component. 


It does so by restructuring the roles of special advo- 
cates, enhancing the role of the generalist vis-a-vis 
the functional experts, providing for interactive 
policy analysis, and introducing new norms for the 
process of deliberation. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Maintaining the Quality of 
Decision-Making in Foreign 
Policy Crises: A Proposal 

by 

Margaret G. Hermann and Charles F. Hermann* 


A. Foreign Policy Crises as a Source of 
Individual Stress 

The chances of one or more major foreign policy 
crises confronting the leadership of the United 
States during the next several years are substantial. 

External crises have been a frequent feature of 
American policy ever since the Government of the 
United States associated its national interests with 
a vast array of different substantive issues in every 
region of the globe. It is possible that the origin and 
character of some future crises may differ in signifi- 
cant ways from those that punctuated the Cold War 
years with disturbing regularity. Furthermore, a 
foreign policy might be designed that would reduce 
the overall number of situations that surface as 
crises. But even if the desire to avoid international 
crises became a major tenet of United States for- 
eign policy, it would be impossible to avoid all of 
them in the years immediately ahead. Thus, the 
prediction of at least one major foreign policy crisis 
in the next several years is hardly a risky forecast. 
For that reason, and because decisions and actions 
of enormous consequence for the well-being of this 
country and the world arise in some crises, the qual- 
ity of decision making in foreign policy crises must 
receive careful attention. 

From a review of the past performances of 
American policy makers in crisis, one conclusion 
seems inescapable. Although some groups and in- 
dividuals performed extremely well, others per- 
formed far less well than they did in noncrisis 
situations. As Robert Kennedy noted of the 
policy makers who participated in the decision 

♦The authors gratefully acknowledge the helpful comments 
received on an earlier draft of this chapter from Davis Bobrow, 
Alexander George, David Hamburg, Ole Holsti, Irving Janis, 
and Richard Lazarus, who, however, bear no responsibility for 
the present chapter. 


making during the Cuban missile crisis: 

“For some there were only small changes, per- 
haps varieties of a single idea. For others there 
were continuous changes of opinion each day; 
some, because of the pressure of events, even 
appeared to lose their judgment and stability.” 1 
Studies of crisis behavior conducted by scholars in 
a variety of circumstances ranging from families in 
natural disasters to corporate executives facing 
sudden and severe business misfortunes suggest 
that this variability in the quality of performance in 
crisis is widespread and not unique to public offi- 
cials conducting foreign affairs. Some individuals 
and groups in their coping and problem solving 
under crisis conditions reveal abilities and re- 
sourcefulness seldom reflected in their day-to-day 
behaviors; however, the behavior of others appears 
erratic, devoid of sound judgment, and discon- 
nected from reality. 

The understanding of social and behavioral 
scientists of the reasons for various reactions to 
crises is far from perfect. Yet the large number of 
studies that have been conducted do reveal certain 
patterns and insights which can be used to improve 
crisis management. One frequent consequence of a 
foreign policy crisis is that the policy makers in- 
volved in the situation experience stress which un- 
der certain conditions can be extremely disruptive 
to effective decision making. This chapter proposes 
a means of detecting when one or more policy mak- 
ers participating in the management of a foreign 
policy crisis are experiencing severe stress. It also 
suggests — based on our understanding of the 
causes of stress — some possible steps that can be 
initiated to correct or minimize the debilitating 
effects of stress. 

In examining stress, primary attention will be 

Robert F. Kennedy, Thirteen Days, New York: Norton, 1969; 
p. 31. 
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given to the effects of stress on individual decision 
makers, although the consequences for small deci- 
sion groups also will be considered when the effects 
reinforce or are closely associated with those in the 
individual. Previous chapters have discussed some 
of the distinctive characteristics of the individual 
and group level of problem solving that will be 
considered jointly in this chapter. 

B. Definitions of Crisis and Stress 

Crisis and stress are terms used casually in every- 
day conversation to describe a variety of experi- 
ences. Before continuing, it will be necessary to 
stipulate precisely how these terms will be used. A 
crisis is a situation that poses a major threat to one 
or more goals or other values of the group ex- 
periencing the crisis. In American foreign policy, 
the threat is to a goal, policy, program, or other 
state of affairs which the government desires on 
behalf of the nation in its relations with the external 
environment. Threat is an impending danger to the 
desired state of affairs — not a misfortune that has 
already been fully experienced. Because the ob- 
struction of the goal or deprivation of the desired 
state of affairs has not yet completely occurred, 
those experiencing the crisis can attempt to maneu- 
ver to avert the perceived danger. The threat gen- 
erated by a crisis can be more or less intense de- 
pending upon how valued the endangered object is 
to those involved and upon the completeness of the 
impending obstruction. For example, the possibil- 
ity of an oil embargo by the Mideast oil producing 
countries is quite threatening to the United States 
because of the centrality of petroleum products to 
our economy (high value of object) but the threat 
would be even more severe if a larger proportion of 
our oil came from these countries (completeness of 
the obstruction of the valued object). 

In addition to threat, a crisis is characterized by 
shortness in the perceived time available for deci- 
sion. In # other words, unless something is done 
quickly the external situation will be transformed 
and the opportunity to do anything to avert the 
disaster will be gone or will be much more costly. 
As an illustration consider the incident where ter- 
rorists capture an entire American embassy with 
most of its staff and threaten to kill them all if cer- 
tain prisoners are not released within 24 hours. In 
this case the time restriction appears in the form of 
an ultimatum. During the Cuban missile crisis, time 
constraints were imposed on American policy mak- 
ers by their intelligence reports that some of the 
missiles in Cuba would become operational in a 
matter of days. If the situation was not resolved 
before that time, the policy makers believed that it 


would be much harder to use force to get the mis- 
siles withdrawn because some might escape initial 
destruction and be launched against the United 
States. As with threat, the amount of perceived time 
available for decision can vary — in the case of time 
from minutes to months. The shorter the perceived 
decision time is, the more severe the crisis. 

Elsewhere, it has been argued that in addition to 
threat and decision time, surprise is a third prop- 
erty of crisis; that is, the less anticipated the event 
is by policy makers, the more severe the crisis. 2 
Although the implications for decision making of 
adding this feature to any situation may be substan- 
tial, to date the surprise effects have received less 
support in research than the effects of high threat 
and short decision time. Accordingly, surprise will 
not be specified here as a necessary condition for a 
situation to be characterized as a crisis. 

Following Lazarus, 3 individual stress is consid- 
ered to have three components: a stimulus, a re- 
sponse, and an intervening psychological process. 
In the case of foreign policy crises, a major stress 
stimulus is the threat to the nation's goals which a 
policy maker has internalized. In other words, indi- 
vidual (psychological or physiological) stress occurs 
when a policy maker interprets the threat to his 
nation's goals as also endangering something of 
high value to him (her) as an individual. The danger 
is no longer to something “out there,” but becomes 
personalized. Perceiving the threat personally, the 
policy maker becomes emotionally aroused. With a 
perception of threat, such emotional arousal results 
in feelings of distress, fear, or anxiety. The occur- 
rence of such feelings signals that the policy maker 
has internalized the threat. 

Not every threat to a nation's desired states of 
affairs is internalized as a personal threat by its 
policy makers. For several reasons, however, high 
level policy makers seem quite vulnerable to 
becoming emotionally involved in threats to na- 
tional goals. The policies or objectives endangered 
may very well be ones which they personally have 
struggled vigorously to obtain. They probably have 
a strong sense of identity with the nation as an 
“entity” or they would not have pursued a career 
that led to high national office. Moreover, their suc- 
cess, if not their very continuation in office, may 
depend on their effective pursuit of the very goals 
or desired states that a crisis threatens. All these 
features make national policy makers likely candi- 
dates to internalize threats to their nation perceiv- 
ing such situations as threats to themselves. 

*Charles F. Hermann, Crises in Foreign Policy: A Simulation Analy- 
sis. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1969; also, C.F. Hermann (ed.), 
International Crises: Insights from Behavioral Research. New York: 
Free Press, 1972. 

9 Richard S. Lazarus, Psychological Stress and the Coping Process. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 
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Even though a policy maker does not personalize 
the direct threat to national goals posed by a for- 
eign policy crisis, the internalization process may 
occur indirectly. As was noted in Chapter II, in a 
crisis, as in any complex decision, there are uncer- 
tainties and costs associated with whatever course 
of action is chosen. As a result a policy maker may 
worry about making errors, about fulfilling his role 
in the government, or about maintaining respect as 
a national leader. These concerns about the effect 
of the decision on the individual can result in the 
internalization of the crisis problem even when the 
policy maker does not personalize the national 
goals obstructed by the crisis. 

Once the threat generated by the crisis is inter- 
nalized by a policy maker, it is reasonable to assume 
that the individual becomes more emotionally 
aroused if the situation also appears to involve 
short decision time. Perceived deadlines increase 
the pressure on the policy maker. With short deci- 
sion time, policy makers are forced to focus on the 
problem — at times around the clock — until a deci- 
sion is reached. 

The psychological process component of individ- 
ual stress is activated once the policy maker has 
internalized the direct or indirect threats created by 
the crisis. Its purpose is to mitigate or eliminate the 
threat and/or the consequent negative feelings 
which the threat arouses. “This activity is called 
coping, and it is based on cognitive activity involv- 
ing appraisal of the conditions of threat and the 
consequences of [any attempted] coping behav- 
ior/’ 4 In effect, coping involves the individual’s 
strategies for dealing with the threat. It is this cop- 
ing process that sometimes leads to individual func- 
tioning that is inadequate for dealing with the inter- 
national problem. Signs of such coping processes 
become observable in a policy maker’s responses 
during a crisis. Some of these individual stress re- 
sponses will be described later. With respect to the 
management of foreign policy crises, we are less 
concerned with specific stress responses — e.g., con- 
striction of the perceptual field — than with their 
effect on the policy maker’s ability to operate effec- 
tively in a decision-making situation. Therefore, in 
addition to stress responses or their observable in- 
dicators, this chapter will address the impact of 
such stress responses on decision making. 

C. Relation of Crisis and Stress: A 
Schematization 

It now becomes possible to describe a sequence 
linking the occurrence of a crisis to individual fail- 
ures in decision making. A foreign policy crisis can 

4 Ibid., p. 28. 


result in a policy maker’s internalization of the 
threat with the feelings of fear, anxiety, and distress 
which accompany such internalization. The individ- 
ual policy maker tries to cope or deal with the threat 
by making various stress responses, some of which 
are manifested in decision making. This chain is 
diagrammed in Figure 1. 

The scheme just described provides the basis for 
the proposal in this paper to control the quality of 
decision making in crises. Given the reported se- 
quence, it should be possible to train policy makers 
or key staff members who work closely in support 
of groups that regularly become involved in crises 
to recognize the possible decision-making manifes- 
tations of individual stress. During a crisis they 
could check periodically for these manifestations. 
Although the authors judge this proposal to be 
technically feasible, some important qualifications 
must be kept in mind. 

1 . Policy makers involved in a crisis need not 
experience individual stress. 

2. Not all coping processes that a policy maker 
may employ to deal with stress necessarily dis- 
rupt effective decision making. 

3. Crises have effects on individuals, groups, 
and organizations other than those resulting 
from individual stress. These other effects in- 
clude some factors that have salutary conse- 
quences for policy making and others which are 
negative. 

4. Crises are by no means the only source of 
individual stress. All of us encounter a variety of 
stress stimuli in our daily lives and high level 
policy makers probably experience more stress 
than most people. 

D. The Relationship Between Stress and 
Performance 

What happens when a policy maker or anyone 
else internalizes a threat? The coping processes 
that occur within the individual can only be in- 
ferred. Several hypothetical constructs which pro- 
vide insight and explanatory power have been ad- 
vanced in psychology. For the purpose of the 
present proposal, however, examination of these 
internal processes can be skirted. What is signifi- 
cant for crisis management is the resulting impact 
on task-oriented behavior or problem solving. A 
wide variety of scientific studies in both laboratory 
and natural settings have found a similar general 
pattern between the intensity of individual stress 
and performance of some task. Those situations in 
which some stress occurs lead to better perform- 
ance than situations in which the persons perform- 
ing the task are emotionally detached. In other 
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FIGURE 1.— A SCHEMATIZATION OF RELATION BETWEEN CRISIS AND STRESS 



words, performance generally improves as individ- 
ual stress increases when the overall intensity of the 
stress is relatively mild. This observation is 
confirmed in numerous ways in everyday life. In the 
classroom, for example, a teacher generates some 
stress in the students by announcing periodic tests 
or papers over the material to be covered. It is 
assumed that the performance of most students will 
be better with tests and papers than if the students 
believed there were no individual accountability. 
However, the instructor can create excessive stress 
by threats of extremely demanding and frequent 
tests. Under these conditions, increasing numbers 
of students are likely to be unable to perform as 
well and to attempt various ways to reduce their 
involvement in the class. The example illustrates 
the general pattern of findings. As the intensity of 
individual stress increases, the rate of improvement 
in performance begins to slow and then to stop 
altogether. If the amount of stress a person experi- 
ences continues to increase, performance begins to 
plummet and at some point the performance can 
become much worse than when there was no stress 
at all. This generalized relationship between stress 
and performance appears diagrammatically as an 
“inverted U“ in Figure 2. 

FIGURE 2.— THE GENERALIZED RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN PERFORMANCE LEVEL AND 
INDIVIDUAL STRESS 
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It is the downward slope of the curve in Figure 2 
that poses the danger in crisis management. The 
task is to discover when stress has become so ex- 
treme as to seriously inhibit the quality of decision 
making and related tasks required of the policy 
maker. At this point, however, a major problem 
arises. The relationship between stress and performance 
that is characterized in Figure 2 as an inverted U is a 
generalized one and vanes substantially under a variety of 
conditions. Three such conditions will be discussed 
here. 

One of the conditions that alters the general rela- 
tionship between stress and performance is the na- 
ture of the task to be performed. Some complex tasks 
(e.g., complex problems in reasoning) seem more 
susceptible to disruption by increased stress than 
others (e.g. routinized manual dexterity problems). 
Dealing with a major foreign policy crisis involves 
the performance of a number of different tasks 
which may be more or less susceptible to the nega- 
tive effects of stress. It is probable, however, that 
most of the tasks that high level officials are called 
upon to undertake fall into the complex task cate- 
gory where performance is readily disrupted by in- 
creasing amounts of stress. 

A second condition which affects the relationship 
between stress and performance is the nature of the 
individual experiencing the stress. Some persons 
appear able to tolerate only relatively small 
amounts of stress before adverse effects become 
evident in their performance of various tasks. By 
contrast, others seem to have an extremely high 
tolerance of stress. Such individuals do not even 
begin to perform at their best (at least for short 
periods of time) until the intensity of the stress 
exceeds that which other persons would find most 
destructive to effective performance. High level 
policy makers are probably well above average in 
their ability to withstand stress before it adversely 
affects their problem solving. It is unlikely that they 
would have achieved their positions or maintained 
them for long unless they were fairly effective at 
decision making under stress. But the category of 
“all high level policy makers'* undoubtedly is quite 
diverse and, accordingly, individual differences in 
stress tolerance are probably substantial. 

Performance under stress also varies with the set- 
ting in which the individual is located. For example, 
is the person experiencing the stress alone or in a 





group? If the setting is a group, is the group sup- 
portive of its members or indifferent to their per- 
sonal needs and feelings? How heterogeneous are 
the stress coping processes of the group members? 
What is the style of leadership exercised in the 
group? Some evidence suggests that a leader who 
conducts his group in an authoritarian manner en- 
ables the group to withstand more stress than a 
leader who has a democratic style. (See also Chap- 
ter IV.) In addition to the immediate group, the 
organizational context may be important. Some or- 
ganizations are designed to cope with emergencies 
and to assist their leadership in handling stress 
whereas others are arranged to handle a large vol- 
ume of routinized problems and/or have no organi- 
zational “slack” which can be mobilized to backstop 
key individuals in crisis situations. In the United 
States Government, policy makers who confront 
foreign policy crises normally are embedded within 
some group or organizational context, both for- 
mally and informally. Thus, these aspects of the 
setting impact on the policy maker's ability to func- 
tion under stress. 

Undoubtedly other conditions intervene to affect 
the relationship between individual stress and per- 
formance. Probably not all of the relevant factors 
have been isolated in research. Certainly none of 
the exact effects of these conditions on specific 
types of performance under stress are fully under- 
stood. The review conducted here, however, is 
sufficient to dramatize the substantial qualifications 
that surround the “generalized inverted U” curve 
used in Figure 2 to describe the linkage between 
stress and performance. (Instead of one curve in 
Figure 2, there probably should be families of 
curves for different tasks, individuals, and settings.) 

It is essential to keep these limitations in mind 
and to recognize the need for much more research 
on how to improve decision making under stress. 
But the authors contend that, though restricted, the 
present state of knowledge has applicability to 
maintaining the quality of decision making in crisis 
management. Thus, even though it is extremely 
difficult to predict how much stress any particular * 
individual can tolerate before his decision making 
begins to deteriorate, nonetheless it is possible to de- 
scribe various symptoms that a person under stress may 
display and the effects of such stress responses on decision 
making . Moreover, although it is not possible on the 
basis of presently available knowledge to isolate 
stress responses that are associated exclusively with 
intense stress or that are found in all individuals 
under stress, it should be possible to establish a 
rough “baseline” for particular individuals. Such 
individual baselines would indicate a person’s be- 
havior for certain responses that can be disruptive 
under stress. Given these reference points, it would 
be possible to observe the changes in a person’s 


normal patterns under situations with a high capac- 
ity for triggering intense stress. 

Several features of crisis make feasible the ap- 
plication of existing knowledge about the impact of 
stress on performance. First, historical studies of 
foreign policy crises strongly support the assertion 
that crises are likely sources of intense individual 
stress which can set off the chain of reactions shown 
in Figure 1, above. Second, crises are reasonably 
well bounded in time and space. Thus, once they 
have been identified by knowledgeable individuals, 
crises require a monitoring capacity for only a lim- 
ited period. Third, the number of individuals in- 
volved in the decision-making group in any given 
foreign policy crisis tends to be small and at least 
some of the probable participants are predictable 
(e.g. President, Secretary of State, Secretary of De- 
fense, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency, Presidential 
Assistant for National Security Affairs). Fourth, the 
level of the policy makers involved in major foreign 
policy crises insures that they will have key aides or 
staff personnel who are familiar with their normal 
patterns of behavior. These features of foreign 
policy crises make monitoring for signs of disrup- 
tive stress more feasible. The enormous stakes that 
often arise in a foreign policy crisis make the effort 
of value. 


E. The Proposal 

In the rest of this chapter we will present a pro- 
posal for affecting the quality of decision making in 
foreign policy crises that builds on our previous 
discussion of the relationship between crisis and 
stress. We propose a system to help policy makers 
who are in a crisis to identify whether they are mani- 
festing the symptoms or effects of severe stress. 
The purpose is to make possible the initiation of 
preventive and/or corrective actions before such 
stress as may occur can have an adverse impact on 
their decision making. 

Toward this end, we need to compile a list of the 
verbal and nonverbal indicators that denote when 
a foreign policy threat has been internalized; we 
need to identify the responses that are occasioned 
by various coping processes; and we need to catalog 
the adverse effects that such stress responses can 
have on decision making. (The two sections of this 
chapter following the present one provide proto- 
types of such lists.) 

The critical element in this proposal is to provide 
training and useable reference material that will 
enable a person to identify whether a crisis is 
precipitating severe stress. The training and 
materials utilize the existing knowledge about indi- 
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vidual and group stress. Two variations of the pro- 
posal are advanced. In one version, the policy 
maker engages in self-monitoring. Using previously 
acquired training, the policy maker reviews his own 
behavior periodically during a crisis using materials 
that outline in clear terms the signs of stress. 

In the other variation of this proposal, the peri- 
odic review of the policy maker’s behavior is done 
by a trusted deputy or close aide who has received 
prior training. Of course, a policy maker in the 
press of a crisis and possibly experiencing consider- 
able stress may neglect even the most abbreviated 
self-appraisal routines or may be unable to recog- 
nize in his own behavior the symptoms of stress or 
their magnitude. For this reason, the participation 
of a deputy as the monitor increases the likelihood 
of a more accurate appraisal. We will first consider 
the approach involving an aide as confidential ob- 
server, and then note some difficulties with this ver- 
sion of the proposal. Before exploring this ap- 
proach further, however, one of its features must be 
emphasized. The staff aide as observer is not an 
individual outside the policy maker’s daily circle of 
regular assistants nor is the person a psychologist 
or physician, he is a close personal deputy of the 
policy maker who has been given this additional 
assignment. 

Individuals closely associated with those policy 
makers who periodically are involved in American 
foreign policy crises could be trained to observe 
manifestations of stress such as those described in 
the next sections that deal with verbal and nonver- 
bal symptoms of stress, stress coping responses, 
and decision-making manifestations of stress. Dur- 
ing a crisis involving the policy maker of a trained 
staff member, the aide would review the list of 
stress indicators at regular intervals (e.g., for 5 min- 
utes each day of the crisis) and reflect on whether 
the stress symptoms and adverse manifestations of 
stress in decision making had been evidenced by his 
superior or his superior’s associates. If the behav- 
iors appeared frequently or were more intense than 
what the policy maker(s) in question normally dis- 
played, then the aide would entertain the possibility 
that disruptive stress was being experienced. The 
list of possible corrective steps could be consulted 
and revised or extended to fit the occasion. The 
staff member could then discuss his observations 
and recommendations with his superior. It is as- 
sumed that even if a policy maker is experiencing 
intense stress, he may be able to help himself if any 
possible difficulties are noted in confidence by a 
trusted source in a constructive manner. Moreover, 
it is assumed that the intensity of the stress experi- 
ence will probably vary among members of a deci- 
sion group so that some may be able to reflect with 
reasonable accuracy on behaviors displayed by the 
group. 


Several necessary or desirable qualities for the 
persons trained to play the role of observer- 
monitor are readily apparent. First, it is essential 
that these individuals occupy positions which bring 
them into regular contact with one or more princi- 
pal government officials who periodically become 
decision makers in foreign policy crises. Second, it 
is important that they have the trust and respect of 
the primary officials with whom they deal. The kind 
of relationship envisioned between the selected 
staff member and the policy maker can be illus- 
trated by that which existed between John F. 
Kennedy and Theodore Sorensen, or between 
Henry Kissinger and Alexander Haig during the 
former’s first years as Presidential Assistant for Na- 
tional Security Affairs. Third, they must interact 
with the officials not only in normal situations, but 
also have a high probability of being in regular con- 
tact with them during the time when a crisis is oc- 
curring. It would appear that individuals who are 
deputies to one of the principal policy makers or 
key members of their staff would be prospects for 
observer-monitors. Consideration might also be 
given to persons in charge of key support groups 
likely to be engaged in foreign policy crises, such as 
the NSC staff member who serves as executive di- 
rector of the Washington Special Action Group 
(WSAG). 

Another qualification necessary for a reliable ob- 
server-monitor may conflict with the previous re- 
quirements. The observer should not be in a posi- 
tion where it is probable that he or she is a likely 
candidate for severe stress in a crisis. Given the 
other desired qualifications, such may not be avoid- 
able. For that reason and others, it may be impor- 
tant to have a second person with whom the staff 
member can consult in his (her) periodic review of 
the list of symptoms in crisis. The second individual 
need not (and probably should not) be a participant 
in the crisis deliberations or the necessary support 
work. However, this person should have the rele- 
vant clearances and the complete confidence of the 
direct observer so that they can discuss the situation 
candidly. In all likelihood the second member of 
the monitor team should be in government, cer- 
tainly in Washington. A psychological or medical 
background would be a desirable asset for the sec- 
ond member of the monitor team provided the per- 
son also meets the other criteria. 

Any individual who is to become an observer of 
crisis behaviors will need to receive advanced train- 
ing. Because of the probable status of these in- 
dividuals and the demands on their time, such 
training will have to be skillfully done and will have 
to minimize the amount of time the trainee is ex- 
pected to expend. Several sessions totaling six to 
eight hours fitted into the schedule of the potential 
observer could provide a working familiarity with 
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the system. The topics to be covered in any training 
sessions include: (1) indicators of stress, (2) need 
for flexibility in the interpretation of the indicators 
of stress (they are not unambiguous), (3) determi- 
nation of baselines for particular types of behavior, 
(4) readily accessible sources of further informa- 
tion, and (5) ways of initiating preventive and/or 
corrective actions when evidence of disruptive 
stress appears. In addition, the individual policy 
makers with whom these observers work would 
have to be familiarized with the purpose and idea of 
the monitoring system in order to obtain their ac- 
ceptance and cooperation. Some provision for up- 
dates in training at regular intervals (e.g., once a 
year) might prove desirable, particularly as further 
research contributes to the understanding of stress. 

A major difficulty with the deputy-as-observer ap- 
proach is that a policy maker may not feel comfort- 
able having even the most trusted associate assum- 
ing this role. The policy maker may regard the 
formal assignment of such a role to another individ- 
ual as an unwarranted intrusion into an extremely 
sensitive area — appraisal of his personal perform- 
ance in a very critical time. If a policy maker resents 
such action, then the deputy serving as observer 
could become a source of stress during the crisis. 
Although constructive steps might be taken to mini- 
mize such concerns and to reassure a policy maker, 
the continued reluctance (if not outright refusal) by 
a high official to participate in such an arrangement 
should be sufficient reason to consider the self- 
monitoring approach as an alternative. In this ap- 
proach the operation would be similar to the other 
one except that the policy maker would personally 
undergo the training program and be responsible 
for the systematic reviews of his behavior at inter- 
vals during the crisis. 

The proposal has been presented here only in a 
sketchy and preliminary form. Details and neces- 
sary revisions and adaptations of the proposal 
should be undertaken in collaboration with several 
kinds of specialists, those having substantial ac- 
quaintance with the operation of foreign policy and 
national security machinery at the highest levels of 
government and those with professional knowledge 
concerning the effects of stress on performance. 
Moreover, an atmosphere conducive to stress- 
monitoring and the use of stress-alleviating mea- 
sures needs to be created within policy-making 
groups most responsible for decision making in for- 
eign policy crises. As noted earlier, such policy 
makers should be familiarized with the general na- 
ture of the problem of coping with stress and with 
the basic purpose and modus operandi of the moni- 
toring system. This familiarization should convey: 

(1) that everyone experiences stress though in dif- 
fering degrees and under different circumstances, 

(2) that it is not the symptoms of stress that matter 


but how one copes with them, and (3) that a policy 
maker has resources for coping effectively with 
stress that small group ties and organizational 
procedures can reinforce. 

F. Observable Indicators of Individual 
Stress: General Types of Behavior 

How can a policy maker or his aide observe that 
the former is experiencing stress? Our schematiza- 
tion in Figure 1, above, of the sequence whereby a 
foreign policy crisis can have a disruptive effect on 
a decision maker’s performance indicated two 
points in time at which signs of individual stress 
might be noted. The first comes relatively early 
when the policy maker internalizes threat and ex- 
periences negative emotional arousal. The second 
point occurs when the policy maker tries to cope 
with the ensuing stress. This section attempts to 
identify verbal and nonverbal behaviors that policy 
makers might exhibit at both these points in time 
which could be observed as indicative of stress. 

In the past decade psychologists have become 
increasingly interested in verbal and nonverbal in- 
dicators of stress. They have tried to learn when an 
individual is experiencing stress by observing the 
person’s interactions with others. This research has 
yielded a remarkable number of indicators. In 
effect, researchers have found that facial expres- 
sions, gestures, body movements, vocal characteris- 
tics, and the structure as well as the content of 
speech give information concerning what a person 
is feeling and the ways the individual is coping or 
dealing with such feelings. Recently such stress in- 
dicators have been used to examine the behavior of 
political leaders. 5 

The verbal and nonverbal indicators of stress 
suggested by this research appear to fall into six 
broad categories. Table 1 indicates these six types 
of stress behavior and some examples of the verbal 
and nonverbal indicators which are in each cate- 
gory. The illustrative indicators were selected be- 
cause they are easily observed and regularly seem 
to accompany stress. 

The first four broad types of behavior in Table 1 
reflect the negative feelings which the individual 
experiences as threat is internalized. The speech 
gets rather flustered, becoming faster and often 
louder; the body tenses; the person is irritable. The 
individual is emotionally aroused and feeling some 
distress. The last two categories of behavior in Ta- 

5 Robert S. Frank, “Nonverbal and Paralinguistic Behavior as 
a Technique for Psychological State Analysis: The McGovem- 
Humphrey California Debate.” In Margaret G. Hermann and 
Thomas W. Milbum (eds.) A Psychological Examination of Political 
Leaders. New York: Free Press, 1975, forthcoming. 
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TABLE 1. — VERBAL AND NONVERBAL INDICATORS OF STRESS 


General Type 

of Behavior Illustrative Indicators 


1. Flustered Speech 


2. Increased Speech Tempo 

3. Body Tension 


4. Irritability 


5. Rigidity of Content 

6, Verbal and Nonverbal Withdrawal 


a. increased use of ‘ah‘ or ‘you know* 

b. increased number of repetitions of words, phrases and sentences 

c. increased number of changes or corrections in sentences in course of conversation 

d. increased number of slips of tongue 

a. faster rate of speech 

b. fewer unfilled pauses or hesitations in speaking 

c. change in vocal intensity 

a. increased nonpurposive or spontaneous movement 

b. increased eye blinking 

c. increased self-adaptive gestures or gestures which appear to help an individual relieve 
tension or pent-up energy— e.g., knee jiggling, playing with ring finger, picking, head 
scratching 

a. increased number of statements of discomfort 

b. more commands 

c. more negative evaluations of others 

d. less smiling 

e. fewer vertical (‘yes’) head nods 

a. increased use of ‘allness* terms such as ‘never,’ ‘always,’ ‘forever* 

b. fewer different words 

c. increased use of negative words 

a. increased use of outward-directed (‘pushing away’) gestures 

b. less eye contact 

c. increased physical distance from others in interactions 

d. increased use of words which indicate distance from objects and people 


ble 1 suggest ways of coping with the negative feel- 
ings resulting from the threat and with the threat 
itself. In one the individual becomes more rigid, 
closing out further damaging information. In the 
other the person begins to withdraw from the situa- 
tion. 

Each of the verbal and nonverbal indicators in 
Table 1 is observable. It is conceivable that a staff 
member or aide to a high level policy maker could 

note when such behavior occurred during the 
course of a crisis. There are several cautions, how- 
ever, that an observer must heed in using such a list 
of stress indicators. In the first place, stress reac- 
tions can be highly idiosyncratic, different individu- 
als emphasizing or using different verbal and non- 
verbal behaviors under stress. The observer- 
monitor needs to become acquainted with the 
verbal and nonverbal behaviors of the policy maker 
he (she) is observing in order to obtain some crude 
notion of what the policy maker is like generally so 
any changes in crises can be noted. Such an assess- 
ment means noting what behaviors are not charac- 
teristic of the policy maker as well as those that 
characterize him (her). In a crisis the abrupt appear- 
ance of a behavior which is usually not a part of a 
policy maker’s repertoire may be as important an 
indicator of the onset of stress as a gradual increase 
or decrease in a generally occurring behavior. In 
effect, the observer may want to compare the policy 
maker’s behavior under easily specified stressful 


and nonstressful situations in order to identify the 
indicators which are likely to be most useful in 
monitoring the behavior of that policy maker in 
foreign policy crises. 

A second caution concerns the continuous nature 
of the coping process in stress. The coping process 
cannot be considered as linking a stress stimulus to 
only one stress response. Rather it involves a con- 
tinuing appraisal and reappraisal of the effects of 
any stress responses which are used in dealing with 
the threat and the negative feelings which the indi- 
vidual is experiencing. Thus, the indicators of 
stress may change as the policy maker tries in vari- 
ous ways to deal with the stress that he is experienc- 
ing. This is one reason why we proposed in the 
alternative to self observation that the observer be 
a deputy or key staff member of the policy maker. 
It is quite likely that such individuals have had 
long associations with the policy makers they are 
to observe and already have some notions of 
which behaviors come early in a stressful ex- 
perience and which may suggest a prolonged stress 
experience. 

A final note of caution involves the number of 
stress indicators observed. We would not expect an 
observer to be able to monitor all the behaviors in 
Table 1 simultaneously. Such would be impossible. 
From previous knowledge of the policy maker’s 
styles of behavior, the observer probably will be 
able to narrow the list of indicators to two or three 



which seem very likely to be important signs of 
stress in that individual. 

The verbal and nonverbal indicators in Table 1 
are intended to signal when a policy maker has in- 
ternalized a foreign policy threat and is trying to 
cope with it. But what about the effects such stress 
responses may have on decision making? Might it 
not be easier to watch for direct manifestations of 
stress on decision making in making a judgment 
about whether or not a policy maker is experiencing 
stress rather than looking for the indicators in Ta- 
ble 1 ? It is to a consideration of this point that we 
now turn. 


G. Illustrations of Some Disruptive 
Manifestations of Stress on Decision 
Making and Some Possible Correctives 


In addition to the list of verbal and nonverbal 
indicators of stress in Table 1, we have developed 

an illustrative list of the adverse effects which acute 
stress can have on decision making. (This list in- 
cludes many of the impediments to information 
processing and “malfunctions’* in the policy- 
making system that were identified in PART ONE 
of this study.) The illustrations not only indicate 
possible negative manifestations of stress on deci- 
sion making, but include possible reasons for the 
manifestations, several sources to check for more 
information about each manifestation and its effect 
on decision making, and ways of changing what the 
observer notes in order to make the group more 
effective in dealing with the crisis. It is conceivable 
that the listing, which follows, of adverse effects of 
stress on decision making could be developed into 
a catalog for observers to use in monitoring the 
behavior of policy makers during foreign policy 
crises. 


1. FIXATION ON ONLY ONE REASONABLE OPTION 
MANIFESTATIONS IN DECISION MAKING: 

a. Early consensus among all, or almost all, 
policy makers on appropriate action. 

b. Quick detection and acceptance by policy 
group of inadequacies and flaws in all but one 
course of action. 

c. Irritation and other expressions of displeas- 
ure directed toward individuals who indicate 
reservations or criticize courses of action favored 
by most members of the decision group (e.g., 
“you are not making sense,” “you are holding up 
the entire group,” “you are jeopardizing all of 
us”). 


Explanation: 

Of course, situations do arise in which only 
one alternative is available given time, re- 
sources, and other constraints. But caution 
should be exercised whenever the behaviors 
listed above emerge including the too easy 
reassurance by the observer-monitor that only 
one “reasonable” alternative does exist. Stress 
can produce fixation on a single option in a 
decision group that would otherwise carefully 
examine various alternatives. 

There are at least three effects of stress that can 
contribute to these observable symptoms. First, 
stress can make it more difficult for individuals to 
think of alternatives. Even a person who is nor- 
mally very inventive and imaginative may experi- 
ence these mental blocks under extreme stress. 

Second, stress can create a feeling among 
members of the decision group that they are 
alone and that survival depends upon their 
“hanging together.” With this sense of being sur- 
rounded by adversaries abroad and indifference 
at home, an “ingroup” vs “outgroup” perspec- 
tive can arise. Under these circumstances, a mem- 
ber of the group who questions the judgment of 
the others (as happens if he criticizes the merits 
of a preferred option) may appear to undermine 
that which has become essential — the solidarity 
of the decision group. The pressure for concur- 
rence and agreement among the members 
becomes a means of assuring group solidarity. It 
leads to attacks on anyone who appears to chal- 
lenge a group preference, including the expres- 
sion of reservations about a course of action that 
appears to have wide group support. 

Third, stress increases an individual’s need for 
action to eliminate or reduce the threat. The 
presence of one reasonable alternative speeds 
the decision process along since there is little 
necessity to search for others. As a result, action 
can be taken more quickly. 


Selective References: 

Charles F. Hermann, Crises in Foreign Policy : A 
Simulation Analysis. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1969; pp. 133ff. 

Ole R. Holsti, “Time, Alternatives, and Com- 
munications: The 1914 and Cuban Missile 
Crises.” In Charles F. Hermann (ed.), Interna- 
tional Crises: Insights from Behavioral Research. 
New York: Free Press, 1972; pp. 66ff. 

Irving L. Janis, Victims of Groupthink. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1972; pp. 184ff. 

Richard S. Lazarus, Psychological Stress and the Cop- 
ing Process. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966; pp. 
357ff. 
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Objective: 

To get plausible alternative courses of action 
introduced in the decision group and to promote 
critical appraisal of all available options including 
the one that may have gained wide initial support 
among the participants. 

Possible Correctives: 

a. Have one or two individuals respected by the 
decision group members but who have not previ- 
ously participated in its deliberations review the 
situation and the group’s proposed course of 
action. 

b. Have the group chairman vigorously con- 
strain members of the group who raise non-sub- 
stantive (i.e., personal attacks, appeals to group 
interest) or vague objections to any individual 
who critiques the option currently favored. Pro- 
vide praise and other positive expressions to 
those who make such critiques or begin to sketch 
a possible alternative. Make sure they are allowed 
to develop their ideas adequately. 

c. Designate several of the most respected 
group members to critique the option currently 
favored. 

d. Adjourn session overnight and request each 
participant to enumerate all conceivable prob- 
lems with preferred option. 

e. Repeat (c) and (d) above, but with emphasis 
on constructing other alternatives to the pre- 
ferred one. 

2. SIMPLIFICATION OF ADVERSARY 
AND HIS LIMITATIONS 
MANIFESTATIONS IN DECISION MAKING: 

a. Policy makers consistently refer to the exter- 
nal adversary(ies) as a unified and cohesive force 

by using characteristics of a single individual or 
an undifferentiated, dehumanized agent (e.g., 
“them,” “the enemy”). 

b. Policy makers regularly interpret the exter- 
nal adversary’s action as rational behavior that 
maximizes goals which are clear and unquestion- 
ably accepted by the enemy; the adversary’s 
moves are not seen as prone to error or the prod- 
uct of ambiguity and confusion. 

c. Policy makers project to the adversary exten- 
sive control over each instance of his country’s 
behavior and substantial latitude for choosing 
among various options. 

Explanation: 

Ordinarily, external crises generate enormous 
uncertainties for the policy makers that may be 
different not only in magnitude from non-crises 
but also in their immediate consequences for the 
policy maker and his country. These uncertain- 


ties concern the adversary’s motives and inten- 
tions and the impact that any behavior of the 
actor is likely to have on the adversary. At the 
time that uncertainties impinge crucially upon 
the policy maker, his abilities to cope with them 
are restricted. Time and costs may constrain him 
from gathering more information. Furthermore, 
stress may temporarily restrict his mental ability 
to handle the complexities imposed by such un- 
certainties. (By complexity is meant the multi- 
plication of interpretations or possibilities.) Sim- 
plification of the adversary provides a means of 
reducing the uncertainty and providing the indi- 
vidual with a better sense that he understands the 
situation and can respond. The danger arises 
when that sense of understanding is unwarranted 
and the interpretation of the adversary is ex- 
tremely inaccurate. 

Selective References: 

Jerome D. Frank, Sanity and Survival , New York: 

Random House, 1968, pp. 182ff. 

Ole R. Holsti, “The 1914 Case.” American Political 

Science Review , 1965, 59, 365-378. 

Paul C. Rosenblatt, “Origins and Effects of 

Group Ethnocentrism and Nationalism,” Jour- 
nal of Conflict Resolution , 1964, 8, 131-146. 

Objective: 

To insure that the policy maker’s interpreta- 
tion of the adversary, his capabilities, and mo- 
tives is at least as good in a crisis as it is in noncri- 
sis situations. 

Possible Correctives: 

a. Include in the policy making group one or 
more individuals with detailed and current 

knowledge of the political and related processes 
in the adversary(ies) government or obtain 
briefings from such individuals at repeated inter- 
vals during decision making. (Assuming that any 
briefing would be requested on short notice and 
could not last long, it would be desirable to have 
several briefings on separate occasions by differ- 
ent authorities or, at the least, provide one 
briefing official with several opportunities.) The 
most important task is not to obtain consensus on 
the adversary’s motives, rationality, or probable 
responses but to prevent extreme interpretations 
that are based on misplaced confidence in over- 
simplifications. 

b. Explicitly review in the decision-making 
group the possibility that there is evidence for 
actions by the adversary that could be the result 
of error, miscalculation, or confusion. Also dis- 
cuss the implications of such error for any 
response. 



c. Delegate to some respected individual or 
support group the task of providing the policy 
makers with multiple interpretations of the ad- 
versary’s motives and behavior and review the 
possible constraints or limitations on the adver- 
sary’s ability to respond and comply with various 
actions the policy makers might initiate. (Specifi- 
cally consider any possible political divisions 
within the adversary’s regime and weaknesses in 
the ability of their highest authority to interpret 
your nation’s actions and control any responses.) 


3. PHYSICAL FATIGUE 
MANIFESTATIONS IN DECISION MAKING: 

a. Policy maker repeatedly expresses or shows 
irritation or annoyance at people and things for 
little or no cause in a manner or with a frequency 
which is unusual for that person. 

b. Policy maker assumes a more argumentative 
style with less cogency or reason than he or she 
normally displays. 

c. Policy maker displays sudden indifference 
toward issues under deliberation; whereas the 
person might previously have been advocating a 
position, he suddenly withdraws from further 
consideration of the matter with little or no 
explanation. 

Explanation: 

Almost by definition crises are demanding de- 
cision situations requiring long hours with little 
opportunity for diversion or relaxation. These 
circumstances alone would be sufficient to gener- 
ate physical fatigue. However, when the crisis 
creates high stress for individuals and the stress 
continues for a protracted period, the fatigue is 
compounded. Research findings suggest that ex- 
tended periods of high stress lead to deteriora- 
tion of various physiological systems which 
makes fatigue more acute. 


Selective References: 

Robert F. Kennedy, Thirteen Days, New York: 
Norton, 1969. 

N. Kleitman, Sleep and Wakefulness , Rev. ed. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963, 
pp. 229ff. 

Thomas W. Milburn, “The Management of 
Crises,’ ’ in Charles F. Hermann (ed.) Interna- 
tional Crises: Insights from Behavioral Research , 
New York: Free Press, 1972, pp. 263ff. 

Hans Selye, The Physiology and Pathology of Exposure 
to Stress , Montreal: Acta, 1950. 


Objective: 

To minimize the amount of fatigue ex- 
perienced by those responsible for coping with 
the crisis. 

Possible Correctives: 

a. When signs of physical fatigue appear in the 
policy-making group, urge the presiding official 
to postpone any critical decisions and adjourn for 
a period of hours (preferably overnight). At the 
time of adjournment emphasize to the partici- 
pants that the time should be used for rest, not 
individual work with staffs, private reading, etc. 

b. If the fatigue seems to be more evident in 
some individuals than in others, temporarily 
change the decision group and excuse from par- 
ticipation those individuals who are suffering 
from fatigue. 

c. Urge the presiding official to limit the re- 
sponsibilities of those individuals who seem fati- 
gued during the remainder of the crisis or until 
they obtain some rest. 

d. When fatigue first appears, promote sched- 
uled periods of relaxation in the decision pro- 
cess. 

4. COLLAPSED TIME PERSPECTIVE AND 
NEGLECT OF FUTURE CONSEQUENCES 
MANIFESTATIONS IN DECISION MAKING: 

a. No consideration is given to the implications 
of various options or actions other than those 
that will occur immediately, that is, in a matter of 
hours or a few days after implementation. 

b. Longer term goals or interests of relevance 
to issues involved in the crisis that were assigned 
high priority and received considerable attention 
before the crisis are now ignored or quickly dis- 
missed as no longer of importance. 

c. Policy makers who raise potential difficulties 
that may only emerge after a period of time (e.g. 
domestic political effects) are urged to concen- 
trate on the immediate issues and their refer- 
ences to the future are dismissed. 

Explanation: 

One method of coping with a problem under 
conditions of stress is to engage in mental efforts 
to bound or limit it. In order to do this, individu- 
als may wish to deny or ignore the fact that the 
problem has ramifications that unravel in the fu- 
ture. Furthermore, the denial of the future is a 
means of riveting attention to the present which 
is required by the situation. Once the policy 
maker experiences the high negative effect as- 
sociated with the internalization of threat, it may 
be very difficult for him to circumscribe the mag- 
nitude of the immediate danger. Hence, its sever- 



ity becomes enlarged (as if it were a threat to 
personal physical survival) and all other consid- 
erations — especially those which are not immedi- 
ate — are dismissed as being of trivial importance. 

Selective References: 

Robert J. Albers, “Anxiety and Time Perspec- 
tives,” Dissertation Abstracts , 1966, 26, 4848. 
Samuel I. Cohen and A.G. Mezey, “The Effects 
of Anxiety on Time Judgment and Time Ex- 
perience in Normal Persons,” Journal of 
Neurology , Neurosurgery , and Psychiatry , 1961, 
24, 266-268. 

Donald R. Hoffeld and S. Carolyn Kent, “Deci- 
sion Time and Information Use in Choice 
Situations,” Psychological Reports, 1963, 12,68- 
70. 

Ole R. Holsti, 1965, op.cit. 

Ole R. Holsti, 1972, op.cit. 

Jonas Langer, Seymour Wapner, and Heinz 
Werner, “The Effects of Danger Upon the Ex- 
perience of Time,” American Journal of Psychol- 
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Objective: 

To make certain that relevant future implica- 
tions of present and anticipated actions are con- 
sidered and that some effort is made to ensure 
that longer range interests are not adversely 
affected unnecessarily. 

Possible Correctives: 

a. Set aside a specific period of time devoted 
exclusively to the exploration of longer term 
consequences of contemplated actions and their 
possible secondary effects — particularly on third 
parties. 

b. Designate some subgroup not yet as in- 
volved in the management of the crisis to under- 
take the task described above and defer commit- 
ments until their report has been presented. 

c. Consciously seek to give positive reinforce- 
ment to those policy makers who attempt to place 
the present situation in a longer time perspective. 

5. EXCESSIVE CONCURRENCE-SEEKING 
MANIFESTATIONS IN DECISION MAKING: 

a. Policy makers in the decision group pressure 
members to defer from making arguments that 
question images of the external world that have 
been widely cited by the group and seem to be 
accepted. 

b. Members of group emphasize the apparent 


unanimity of judgments among the decision- 
making group. 

c. There are repeated references to the group’s 
shared morality and decency, as well as repeated 
statements that tend to minimize any ethical or 
moral arguments that are raised regarding the 
options under consideration (e.g., statements 
such as “You can’t make an omelet without 
breaking a few eggs”). 

d. Policy makers make statements indicating 
their own self-censorship from raising doubts 
that challenge the apparent group consensus 
(e.g., “At first I wasn’t certain about this plan, but 
your arguments are very persuasive; I can see my 
doubts were unfounded”). 

Explanation: 

One of the widely reported findings about 
groups experiencing a common stress experience 
is that strong feelings of solidarity and group 
cohesiveness are likely to result. In addition, the 
strong need for secrecy in national security crises 
and the short time available for response are 
likely to isolate the policy makers from much of 
the larger organizational support system in which 
they ordinarily operate. When these conditions 
co-occur with grave personal doubts about one’s 
ability to cope with a seemingly overwhelming 
situation, the group becomes a very valued 
source of support in dealing with stress. This 
explanation draws heavily on the work of Janis. 
As he notes: 

The central explanatory concept involves view- 
ing concurrence-seeking as a form of striving 
for mutual support based on the powerful 
motivation in all group members to cope with 
the stresses of decision-making that cannot be 
alleviated by standard operating procedures 
. . . For example, few, if any, operating proce- 
dures enable a policy maker to cope with the 
threat of losing self-esteem from violating eth- 
ical standards of conduct . . . Each time he 
realizes that he is sacrificing moral values in 
order to arrive at a viable policy, he will be 
burdened with anticipating feelings of shame, 
guilt, and related feelings of self-depreciation, 
which lower his self-esteem. Similar feelings 
are generated whenever a decision maker is 
faced with a perplexing choice that he consid- 
ers beyond his level of competence or that 
forces him to become keenly aware of his per- 
sonal inadequacies. For all such sources of 
stress, participating in a unanimous consensus 
along with the respected fellow members of a 
congenial group will bolster the decision ma- 
ker’s self-esteem. 6 

6 Irving L. Janis, op.cit., pp. 202-20S. 




There is another instance when excessive con- 
currence-seeking can occur. Excessive concur- 
rence-seeking is often found in more hierarch- 
ically-organized groups where the members work 
at the pleasure of the leader (e.g., the President 
and the NSC staff, the President and the Cabi- 
net). If in a crisis situation the group leader states 
an early preference for a particular course of ac- 
tion and argues strongly for its acceptance, there 
is likely to be little opposition or exploration of 
other alternatives. 
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Stress,” Human Relations , 1955, 8, 29-52. 
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Petrullo and Bernard M. Bass (eds.), Leadership 
and Interpersonal Behavior , New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1961, pp.100-117. 
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sis,” Human Relations , 1958, 11, 67-76. 

Objective: 

To minimize or offset the effects of group 
cohesion and the pressure for concurrence- 
seeking on the policy maker’s willingness to criti- 
cally appraise and state reservations about pro- 
posed actions. 

Possible Correctives: 

a. Encourage the group leader to avoid stating 
his personal preferences and expectations or re- 
vealing his preferences by nonverbal cues and 
urge him explicitly to promote a range of views 
on the issues under examination. 

b. Divide the group into several subgroups 
which work independently of one another under 
different leaders for a period of time. 

c. Encourage each participant to discuss the 
group’s deliberations with his own trusted advi- 
sors without indicating his personal preferences 
and to relate these assessments to the group. 

d. Encourage group to establish a “devil’s ad- 
vocate” role and to pass the role around among 
the members during the course of its delibera- 
tions. 


e. If the group leader’s presence tends to pro- 
mote early consensus, urge him to be absent 
from the deliberations for brief periods of time, 
particularly when possible alternative courses of 
action are being discussed. 


H. Conclusions 

In the preceding pages we have attempted to 
show how foreign policy crises and individual stress 
are related. Moreover, we have suggested based on 
the crisis-stress relationship how stress may ad- 
versely affect decision making in policy makers with 
the authority to decide an appropriate response to 

a crisis situation. In order to assess when stress is 

% 

having an adverse effect on decision making, we 
have proposed that a monitoring system be in- 
stituted in which either staff members of policy 
makers likely to be involved in foreign policy crises 
or such policy makers themselves are trained to 
note when policy makers are experiencing stress in 
a crisis — either by observing verbal and nonverbal 
indicators of stress or the adverse effects of acute 
stress on decision making. Some possible correc- 
tives which can be considered in the event decision 
making is disrupted also have been specified. 

Given the enormous stakes which are present in 
most foreign policy crises, we argue that something 
like the monitoring system proposed in this paper 
is necessary to maintain the quality of decision mak- 
ing in crisis management. Moreover, the proposal 
we have described is not unique. It represents one 
of a growing number of attempts to make the 
findings of stress research helpful to policy makers. 
These attempts range from “do-it-yourself’ type 
manuals 7 to the development of leadership training 
simulations. 8 In each case, though recognizing the 
limitations of current stress research, the authors 
contend that there is enough information available 
now to try to develop ways of improving the effec- 
tiveness of decision making under stressful condi- 
tions. 


7 For example, Robert C. Page, How to Lick Executive Stress. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1967. 

•For example, Phillip L. Hunsakker, William C. Mudgett, and 
Bayard E. Wynne, “The Leadership Assessment and Training 
Simulation: Training, Assessment, and Research Applications,” 
Catalogue of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974, Vol. 4, p. 151. 
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Introduction 


Appendix E contains the report of an extensive research project carried out 
for the Commission by William D. Coplin, Michael K. O'Leary, Robert F. Rich, 
and their associates of Prince Analysis, Inc. This study, “Towards the Improve- 
ment of Foreign Service Reporting,” assesses the quality and utility of current 
foreign service reporting by taking samples of cable and airgram reporting from 
each of four countries, and by conducting interviews with writers and users about 
the purposes intended for and uses actually made of the sample documents. The 
study concludes that the relationship between users and producers is often vague, 
and that reporting is not sufficiently focused to meet completely any of the many 
kinds of uses to which it is put. It recommends that unified direction is needed 
if the quality of reporting is to be improved. 
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Towards the Improvement of 
Foreign Service Field 
Reporting 

William D. Coplin, Michael K. O’Leary, Robert F. Rich, and associates 
March 1975 


SUMMARY 

This report offers a series of recommendations to 
improve Foreign Service field reporting. The re- 
search for this report was done for the Commission 
on the Organization of the Government for the 
Conduct of Foreign Policy during November 1974 
and January 1975. In the course of our work we 
consulted four sources of information concerning 
Foreign Service reporting: 

1. A review of available literature on the sub- 
jects of information handling and organizational 
processes in general and foreign policy-making 
in particular. 

2. A content analysis of 213 State Department 
documents selected in equal proportion from the 
country desk files of four countries. 

3. Semi-structured interviews of 64 users of 
those documents. 

4. Semi-structured interviews of 49 producers 
of those documents. 

We found evidence supporting four criticisms of 
foreign service reports: 

1 . Inadequate feedback from users regarding past reports 
and inadequate guidelines for future reports . Criticisms 
by both end-users and producers of the reports 
were frequent and intense regarding the lack of 
communications between the field and the mission. 
Attempts at formalized guidelines such as CERP 
were seen to be only moderately successful and 
were limited to only routinized economic report- 
ing. Evaluations of reports by the users were viewed 
by authors as sporadic and rarely helpful. We con- 
sidered the lack of feedback and inadequate guid- 
ance to be a result of the complexity of the relation- 
ships among Washington end-users and officers in 
the field. 

2. Not enough analytical content of the reporting. A 
frequent criticism, particularly from the high level 
officials interviewed, was that reporting was not 


sufficiently analytical. These criticisms were cou- 
pled with a call for more reports that interpreted 
the causes of events and considered their effects on 
the future of U.S. foreign policy. From our analysis 
of the documents and our surveys of users and au- 
thors, it was clear that there was a substantial 
amount of implicit analysis, but that such analysis 
tended to be appreciated only by the authors and by 
the working-level end-users. This suggests the 
need to understand the importance of “subcul- 
tures/’ consisting of officers specializing in a partic- 
ular country, region, or functional responsibility. 
Much reporting is done by and for members of a 
given subculture. Readers outside the subculture 
may well miss much of what is implied in such re- 
ports. 

3. Too much reporting , both in the number and length 
of reports . Many users and producers said that there 
were too many reports and that they tended to be 
too long. We found however that every document 
sampled was considered to be important by at least 
one Washington end-user. This may suggest a need 
to reduce distribution. But we saw it as another 
manifestation of the “subculture problem.” Indi- 
vidual users found that some reports they expected 
to be useful actually turned out to be irrelevant. 
Misplaced expectations are clearly a symptom of 
individuals operating in one subculture trying to 
understand the communication of another. In any 
case almost all users said that in fields not germane 
to their interest the number of reports they re- 
ceived, as well as their length, should be cut down. 
On the producer’s side, there was a feeling that 
junior officers especially were succumbing to a 
“publish or pc rish” syndrome in order to help their 
promotion by attempting to satisfy a real or as- 
sumed appetite of a country director or other end- 
users. We interpreted this behavior to result from 
the ambiguity on Washington’s part as to what to 
report and what not to report. 

4. Poor format and style . Some officers complained 


of convoluted and inelegant style, and a few cited 
the need for subtopics and more rigorous format- 
ting (e.g., including a summary and a comment). 
Our reading of the documents led us to conclude 
that the style was reasonably clear, given the com- 
plexity of the subjects covered, but that there was 
too little use of tight formatting. Even the provision 
of a summary paragraph, a nominal requirement, 
was not always carried out. 

Our general conclusion from the study of the 
stated criticisms and from our analysis of the docu- 
ments and the interviews was that the four criti- 
cisms were symptomatic of the subculture problem 
described above. Generally, too many users were 
attempting to use documents written for narrow 
purposes and addressed to officials with detailed 
background information. In developing a series of 
recommendations we accepted the continuing exis- 
tence of contextual constraints such as the present 
personnel system, the existence of competing func- 
tional and geographic agencies within and outside 
the State Department, the ambiguity of the foreign 
policy-making process, and the relationship be- 
tween top policy officials and career Foreign Ser- 
vice officers. Within these constraints, we made the 
following recommendations. 

Recommendation 1 : Each Country Directorate 

Should Be Responsible for Constructing and Maintaining 
an Information Map to Improve Guidance and Feedback. 
This map would be designed to pinpoint end-users 
of different kinds of information from the field. We 
found that prototypes of such maps were partially 
implemented in some country directorates, but not 
in others. Our belief was that more attention to 
compiling rosters of officials within and outside the 
Department could provide an important service in 
making reporters and end-users aware of those 
concerned with a particular country or region. The 
map would also help in streamlining the distribu- 
tion of cables in Washington and direct communi- 
cation between the mission and end-users with par- 
ticular information or analysis needs. 

Recommendation 2: Each Country Directorate 

Should Institute More Formal and Regular Procedures for 
Improving Guidance and Feedback on Policy Matters . We 
concluded that the complexity of American foreign 
policy interests, as well as the ambiguity of the con- 
temporary foreign policy environment, has made it 
necessary to develop more efficient formatting in 
the communications between producers and users. 
However, our reading of past attempts at reform 
and current institutional norms of the Department 
strongly argues against imposing rigorous format- 
ting from above. Therefore, we recommend that 
each set of users work together in Washington, 
through their appropriate country directors, with 
the appropriate individuals in the field to develop 
acceptable formats for reporting. For example, ta- 


bles that display the positions of important actors 
on major issues might be developed. Such tables 
should be developed on a country-by-country and 
function-by-function basis. Eventually, more gen- 
eral schemes might be developed to be used across 
countries and functions, but this should occur with 
usage. 

Recommendation 3: Designated Functional and Re- 
gional Agencies Should Develop and Maintain Centralized 
Guidance Lists on Reporting Aggregate Economic , Social , 
Political , Military , and International Conditions . Just as 
the complexities and ambiguities of policy matters 
require that formalization be developed by the au- 
thors and working-level end-users, there is a grow- 
ing number of aggregate conditions which could be 
systematically monitored for use by higher level 
officials. Evidence for this can be found in the rela- 
tive satisfaction with the CERP. We believe that it 
is both possible and desirable to develop monitor- 
ing indicators of economic, social, political, and 
military conditions within, as well as among, na- 
tions. Such indicators can be developed and 
managed from centralized agencies in Washington. 
We also feel that the data for a majority of these 
measures can be attained in Washington; the field 
should be asked to supply them only as a last resort. 
Data of this type could serve as general background 
to help create linkages among the various horizon- 
tal and vertical subcultures in the Department. 

Recommendation 4: The Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research ( INR ) Should Serve as an Information Broker to 
Provide Policy Makers With Better Information Service 
Concerning Country , Regional , and Functional Questions. 
INR could help close the gap between the informa- 
tion needs of upper-level policy-makers and work- 
ing-level officers. Because the information required 
by the former is aggregate in nature, personnel with 
the breadth of knowledge and analytical capability 
that now exists or could exist and be maintained in 
INR could bring together the information across a 
variety of sources that serviced upper-level policy- 
maker needs. The staff in INR would define their 
role as serving a particular Assistant Secretary, Un- 
der-Secretary, or staff to the Secretary. This func- 
tion would serve to translate the reporting from the 
field to the Department policy makers by requiring 
the necessary background and integration. 

Recommendation 5. Country Directorates and Policy 
Makers Should Systematically Evaluate the Field Report- 
ing System. The previous recommendations, particu- 
larly those with respect to feedback and guidance, 
would institute many of the on-line kinds of evalua- 
tion that are necessary to improve foreign service 
reporting. In addition, we recommend increased 
monitoring of the cable flow be conducted both at 
the Country Directorate and policy making levels. 
Systems of document classification like Traffic 
Analysis by Geography and Subject (TAGS) could 
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be employed in developing such a monitoring sys- 
tem. 

Recommendation 6: The Foreign Service Institute in 
Coordination with the Central Intelligence Agency y s Intelli- 
gence Institute Should Devote More of its Resources to 
Improving Foreign Service Reporting. Given the amount 
of time most foreign service officers spend writing 
and reading reports, the magnitude of effort by the 
FSI in training for reporting is not sufficient. To- 


gether with the CIA’s Intelligence Institute, the FSI 
should develop well-defined programs at both the 
junior and mid-career levels. Educational packages 
that could be completed without classroom activi- 
ties should be developed in areas where the train- 
ing objectives are sufficiently clear (e.g., how to use 
the existing information retrieval systems). General 
conceptual training should be focused more pre- 
cisely on its relevance to reporting. 
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CHAPTER I 


Major Findings and 
Conclusions 


Introduction 

This chapter contains: (1) a list of the major criti- 
cisms of foreign service reporting, along with sup- 
porting evidence; (2) a list of recommendations for 
improving foreign service reporting. In the follow- 
ing chapters we have provided more detailed infor- 
mation on our methods as well as a description of 
our general findings. Chapter II contains a review 
of the literature relevant to the study of foreign 
service reporting. Chapter III describes our con- 
tent analysis of the reports. Chapter IV describes 
our interviews with the authors and end-users of 
the reports and compares their views on the report- 
ing process. 

Findings 

Our interviews with reporting officers and users, 
our analysis of the documents, and our review of 
the literature all suggest many possible areas of 
weakness of foreign service reporting. We decided 
that the following four criticisms warranted de- 
tailed discussion. 

1. Inadequate feedback from users regarding 
past reports, and inadequate guidelines for fu- 
ture reports; 

2. Not enough analytical content in the report- 
ing; 

3. Too much reporting, both in the number 
and length of reports; 

4. Poor format and style. 

In this section we will describe these criticisms in 
detail, and evaluate their validity. We will then sug- 
gest the kinds of actions which might be undertaken 
to correct those conditions that, in fact, warrant 
change. 

POOR FEEDBACK AND GUIDANCE FROM 
WASHINGTON 

The problem of feedback and guidance focuses 
on communication and coordination between 


Washington and the overseas missions. There are 
three dimensions to this problem: (a) communi- 
cation between end-users in Washington and 
the Embassy; (b) communication in Washington 
among end-users — both within an agency and 
among various agencies; and (c) communication 
within the Embassy. Communication includes be- 
ing informed of policy decisions and evaluations of 
field reporting. 

Our interviews reveal that officers are most con- 
cerned with what they feel continues to be a one- 
way flow of communications. Information is sent to 
decision makers; however, they too infrequently re- 
spond with information about how the information 
was or was not used, or what decisions are in the 
process of being made. Many of the producers and 
users we interviewed indicated that individuals in 
Washington do not generally assess reports. Others 
felt that the guidance coming from Washington was 
banal, ambiguous, or unreasonable. The following 
is a typical remark indicative of the opinions of 
many foreign service officers: "We ask D.C. if we 
are meeting their needs. We get relatively little 
comments, even when we ask for guidance.” Table 
1.1 shows that over three-fourths of the authors 
interviewed cited lack of feedback as a problem. 

The large number of producers expressing dis- 
satisfaction is less surprising than the significant 
number of users who acknowledge this problem. 
The users cited their lack of time, the press of other 
duties, as the reason for neglecting to help provide 
feedback and guidance. 

Many producers and users stated that the lack of 
feedback is attributable to a lack of opportunity for 
direct contact between the field and Washington. 


TABLE 1.1. — CRITICISMS OF FEEDBACK AND EVALUATION 



Percentage of Respondents 



Expressing At Least One 
Criticism 

Total Interviewed 

Producers 

76.6% 

49 

Users 

31.6% 

64 


One producer stated that “We need more informa- 
tion as to what they (in Washington) want. A possi- 
ble solution to this problem is more frequent dia- 
logue between Washington and the field.” 

There are presently three channels which are 
used for the purposes of direct dialogue between 
Washington and the field: telephone calls, official- 
informal letters, and travel by middle- and high- 
level officials. Our interviews in Washington and in 
the field reveal that, as a whole, these channels are 
not used for the purposes of feedback and guid- 
ance. More often they are used for personnel mat- 
ters, communicating on a particular event or per- 
son to one official exclusively, and discussing policy 
matters that must be resolved immediately. In other 
words, these channels are being used for what is 
considered to be more pressing policy matters. 

The economic officers appeared to be particu- 
larly reluctant to use any of these channels. They 
felt that the nature of their work made it necessary 
to communicate with a broad constituency. These 
channels were not designed to meet this need. 

The inadequacy of these informal channels is di- 
rectly attributable to two basic problems. First, per- 
sonal contacts are too infrequent. There is evidence 
that the understanding established by contacts dis- 
sipates quickly because of differences of views and 
perspective . 1 Second, individuals who receive feed- 
back and guidance from personal contacts do not 
usually share their insights with other officers. Mid- 
dle and senior officials, the most frequent users of 
informal communication channels, often neglect to 
pass information to subordinates. An excellent il- 
lustration of this problem is provided by one of our 
interviews with a senior Embassy official. During 
the interview, the official pointed out the usefulness 
of a recent trip to Washington by saying the country 
directorate had told him to provide more reporting 
on general political conditions within his country 
and less on detailed coverage of one particular 
group. After the interview, a junior political officer 
who had been present during the interview 
confided to the interviewer that he had not known 
about this request for a different emphasis in the 
post’s reporting. 

Another example of the lack of guidance was il- 
lustrated in other interviews. Some junior officers 
complained that they are not able to see CIA infor- 
mation produced within the Embassy. The Deputy 
Chief of Mission (DCM) who sees this information 
told us that it is not necessary for junior officers to 
see it because the information is either repetitious 
or irrelevant. 

Feedback and guidance may also be transmitted 

‘William I. Bacchus, Foreign Policy and the Bureaucratic Process: 
The State Department's Country Director System , Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1974, pp. 162-165. 


through formal channels. These include the use of 
centralized procedures for generating guidance 
lists and the inspector General’s report of a particu- 
lar mission, which frequently involves an evaluation 
of reporting. In addition, some Country Director- 
ates have instituted a regular monthly letter de- 
signed to evaluate reporting from the mission and 
give some guidance concerning the problems that 
are considered to be important in Washington. 

The existing formal procedures for communicat- 
ing guidelines and feedback suffer from many prob- 
lems. There have been ocassional attempts to insti- 
tutionalize evaluation of field reporting by using a 
single form for all missions. While methods to for- 
malize evaluation have been suboptimal, some at- 
tempts at formalized guidance procedures have had 
limited success. There do exist a number of rela- 
tively formal guidelines that list the topics that 
should be covered by each post. Most prominent of 
these are the Combined Economic Reporting Pro- 
gram (CERP), the Economic Alert List (EAL), and 
the Current Intelligence Reporting List (CIRL). 
Each of these lists is coordinated by a central office. 
The Economic and Business Bureau of State sees to 
CERP and EAL; the Central Intelligence Agency, 
CIRL. 

The officers who must initiate these procedures 
respond to the guidelines with attitudes ranging 
from grudging tolerance to contempt. The CERP 
procedure was the least criticized. We also believe 
that its relative support (which we estimate to be 
positive for three-fourths of the producers of eco- 
nomic reports and one-half of the political reports) 
is attributable to requests for specific economic and 
commercial information, mostly in the form of sta- 
tistical data, and its schedule for supplying this in- 
formation. Although one reporting officer com- 
plained that “there’s a lot of crap in it,” most 
officers had no trouble fulfilling the CERP require- 
ments. However, the reaction to the EAL and CIRL 
were more negative. We believe that this is at- 
tributed to the lack of formalization of information 
concerning political events or major economic de- 
velopments that are likely to be on those two lists. 

In general, most economic and political officers 
feel that much of the requested information is al- 
ready available in Washington, particularly with re- 
spect to economic questions. One economic officer 
stated that a lot of the required reporting is avail- 
able in Washington in the form of newspaper clip- 
pings or host government documents. “However,” 
he said, “it is easier for them to ask us for it again, 
than to retrieve it themselves.” More importantly, 
most officers did not know why the information was 
needed. This lack of awareness is another manifes- 
tation of the inadequacies of the feedback from 
Washington. * 

In fact, the feedback from CERP users is occa- 



sionally counter-productive. The Department of 
Commerce, principal user of CERP information, 
does provide written evaluations of the information 
received by individual posts. However, these evalu- 
ations often consist of nothing more than the pun- 
ishment or reward of individuals or (in official 
inspections) entire embassies. This practice consti- 
tutes an obstacle to a feedback system that could 
provide the information a reporting officer needs to 
correct his procedures. 

The responses to the CIRL and the EAL are, on 
the whole, much more critical. The consensus of 
reporting officers is that the information requested 
in these documents is trivial, unobtainable, or so 
obviously important that, as one officer said, “if I 
don’t know by this time to report it, the government 
has been wasting a lot of money on me!” 

Finally, the responses to these formal guidance 
procedures further illustrate the difference in atti- 
tude between producers and users. Reporting offic- 
ers are much more critical of official guidelines than 
their Washington counterparts. Table 1.2 displays 
the divergence of the two groups: 


TABLE 1.2. — NEGATIVE EVALUATIONS OF CERP, EAL, AND 

CIRL 



Negative 

Positive 

Neutral 

Total 

Respondents 

Producers 

31.9% 

12.8% 

55.3% 

47 


(15) 

(6) 

(26) 


Users 

15.8% 

7.0% 

77.2% 

57 


(9) 

(4) 

(44) 



Thus, there is substantial evidence of inadequate 
feedback and guidance from Washington to the 
field. This inadequacy extends to both informal and 
formal channels of communication. As we shall see 
in discussing other criticisms, we believe that the 
lack of feedback and guidance from Washington to 
the field has a strong impact on the current prob- 
lems of reporting. 

LACK OF ANALYTICAL CONTENT 

One of the most frequently heard criticisms of 
foreign service reporting is that it lacks analytical 
content. Most notable of recent statements is Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger’s critical admonition 
to the foreign service: 

I require not only information on what is hap- 
pening, but your most thoughtful and careful 
analysis of why it is happening, what it means for 
U.S. policy and the directions in which you see 
events going. 2 

*Henry A. Kissinger, “Reporting from the Field” Department 


Unfortunately, the Secretary has failed to offer a 
definition of “analysis” that is understood and ac- 
cepted by FSOs. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
those discussing the need for analysis offered many 
different, and often conflicting, interpretations of 
what the secretary meant. Some said it meant pre- 
diction, others said it meant providing options for 
alternative courses of action; others said it most 
definitely did not mean commenting on American 
policy, since that is the job of the top level officials 
themselves. In general, “analysis” was taken to 
mean the provision of some sort of context within 
which a better understanding of events is possible. 
Merely to report that a riot has occurred is not 
enough. Analysis requires suggesting why the riot 
occurred, what its consequences might be, or both. 

We found rather strong agreement among users 
and reporters that analysis should be an important 
part of reporting. However, there was sharp dis- 
agreement as to whether there is adequate analytic 
content in current reporting. In general, users ex- 
pressed more criticism of a lack of analysis than did 
authors. As one senior official in Washington said, 
“We need more analysis. We are bogged down with 
what happened today, when our needs are for a 
long term perspective.” Another official decried the 
lack of what he called the “atmospherics” of a situa- 
tion in order to help understand a situation better. 

As Table 1.3 shows, over 40 percent of the users 
complained about the inadequacy as opposed to 25 
percent of the authors. The authors who did voice 
criticism were not admitting incompetence; rather, 
it was typically another embassy, or another section 
of their own embassy that suffered from inadequate 
analytical content in reports. 

In our content analysis of the reports from the 
field, we attempted to provide an “objective” evalu- 
ation of the amount of “analytic content.” We 
defined analysis as the author’s efforts to consider 
the causes or implications of a given event. Only 
about 10 percent of the documents contained an 
appreciable amount of analysis; 90 percent were 
essentially straight factual reports. (For a discus- 
sion of how we operationally defined analysis, and 
how the documents were categorized, see Chapter 


TABLE 1.3.— CRITICISM OF ANALYTIC CONTENT— USERS 

AND PRODUCERS 



Percent Criticizing 

Number of 

Type of Respondent 

Analytic Content 

Respondents 

Producer 

25.5% 

47 

User 

42.1% 

57 


Notice , United States Department of State, November 7, 1973, p. 
10 . 



III.) While there were some differences across the 
four countries in our sample, the pattern was suffi- 
ciently consistent to lead us to believe that this gen- 
eral situation holds for the reporting from most 
diplomatic posts. 

Furthermore, there is a strong divergence of 
opinion between general policy makers, such as As- 
sistant Secretaries and National Security Council 
staff members, and working level officers. As shown 
in Table 1.4, policy-makers were far more critical 
than any other officials of the lack of analysis. 

These findings suggest to us that those most fa- 
miliar with the details of a particular country are 
likely to pick up implicit cues in what appears to be 
factual reporting. This would explain why upper- 
level users feel that reports are not analytical while 
working-level users generally feel they are. It also 
would explain why the users felt that the specific 
documents we used for coding and interviewing 
were not analytical, whereas the producers thought 
they were. Frequently, producers would argue that 
the mere selection of a fact to report was itself an 
act of analysis. 

In other words, whenever analysis is undertaken 
by the officers, it often goes unappreciated. Differ- 
ent users have different contextual frameworks and 
different analytical needs. In short, they belong to 
a different foreign policy-making subculture that 
prevents them from making the analytical infer- 
ences drawn by those more directly involved in the 
subculture. 

In this context we feel that it is also important to 
note that the problems involved with providing 
analytic reporting are closely related to the prob- 
lems of feedback and guidance. Insofar as there is, 
in fact, an inadequate amount of analysis, this is 
clearly not a result of the incapacity of foreign ser- 
vice officers to undertake analysis. Without suffi- 
cient exchanges, the author is not able to determine 
what the user considers the key analytical ques- 
tions; while the user is not able to make the infer- 
ences that the author assumes in writing the report. 

TOO MUCH REPORTING 

A widespread criticism by people in the field and 
in Washington is that there is too much reporting. 
This criticism encompasses both the amount of re- 
porting and the length of reports. Reactions of the 


TABLE 1 . 4 .— CRITICISM OF ANALYTIC CONTENT— POLICY- 
MAKERS 


Type of Officer 

% Criticizing 
Analytic Content 

Number of 
Respondents 

Policy Makers 

61.5% 

13 

Others 

29.7% 

91 


users to reports and reporting included such state- 
ments as “too wordy,” “more than I can possibly 
digest,” “not concise and too detailed,” and “inter- 
esting, but I could stand to read a little less on the 
subject.” The producers are no less critical. One 
embassy official flatly stated, “We’re putting out 
too much.” A widespread fear was best summed by 
a Washington official, “We all agree there is too 
much reporting, but we do not know how to cut 
down. Perhaps it is better to err on the side of too 
much.” 

The reasons given for the existence of too many 
reports usually have to do with personnel and orga- 
nization constraints. For example, some authors ar- 
gued that there is a “publish or perish” syndrome 
operating among field reporters. Additional blame 
was laid by some on the country desk officer who 
wants to be protected from the criticisms of higher 
level policy-makers. As one source stated, “Country 
desk officers are too insecure.” 

There is some evidence from the interviews that 
reports are too frequent and too long. More than a 
third of all persons interviewed offered at least one 
criticism of the volume of reporting. Although this 
criticism varied by type of user and the position of 
the producer as well as the different countries we 
studied (see Chapters III and IV), the criticism was 
made across all categories of individuals we inter- 
viewed. 

Nevertheless, we feel it is an oversimplification to 
conclude that there are too many reports written 
and that they are too long. First, few respondents 
had specific suggestions for decreasing the volume. 
Their inability to identify a type of report that might 
be eliminated suggests that all reporting has some 
relevance to someone. We found that every docu- 
ment selected for intensive study was used by at 
least one individual. No cables were considered ex- 
pendable by everyone interviewed. Furthermore, a 
majority of cables had more than one user, and in 
general, many users said they wished they had more 
information from the field. 

We believe that while reports could be more con- 
cise and less frequent, volume in itself is not a seri- 
ous problem. The complaints about volume can be 
attributed in part to the distribution system that 
forces users to go through hundreds of irrelevant 
cables a week. It is also part of the general guidance 
and feedback problem discussed earlier; producers 
feel overwhelmed by demands for reports, while 
users are getting much irrelevant material. 

FORMAT AND STYLE 

Although we did not encounter it frequently, we 
did hear and read criticisms that foreign service 
reporting officers do not know how to write. Some 
senior officers lamented the inadequate verbal skills 



of junior officers. As one said, “I have to edit all the 
material that is sent out.” Many junior officers com- 
plained of DCM’s who “can barely write.” Some 
producers and users argued for more basic training 
in writing skills. 

Most of the documents we studied were reasona- 
bly well written. It is possible that the users’ percep- 
tion of stylistic weaknesses might be attributable to 
the subculture effect, described in a previous sec- 
tion. The use of terminology and the ordering of 
words and sentences are organic developments that 
emerge from the continuous communication be- 
tween two or more people dealing With a particular 
subject. Typical examples of groups developing 
such nuances are political reporters in the field and 
the country desk officer, or the Commercial attache 
and his users in the Commerce Department and the 
Economic and Business Bureau of the State Depart- 
ment. It is likely that those not as closely involved 
in the exchanges between specialized reports and 
their users are likely to feel that the documents are 
poorly written because they are not as closely at- 
tuned to the nuances of that subculture. 

We believe that whether some specific uniform 
format options are adopted is a more serious ques- 
tion (e.g., use of sub-topics, a summary statement, 
a criticism section). If there are built-in limits to 
communication between the field and officials 
above the country-directorate, then there is a need 
for more explicit use of format procedures. Unfor- 
tunately, approximately half of the 213 documents 
contained neither sub-topics, tables, nor charts. Of 
the 2 1 3 documents analyzed, only 54.5% contained 
any rigorous formatting. Specifically, “summaries” 
and “comments” were used more than any other 
kind of formatting procedure. However, their use 
was extremely limited. Summaries were used in 
only 27.2% of the documents while comments ap- 
peared on 23.9% of the cases. Other formatting 
procedures such as “criticism,” “recommenda- 
tion,” “action requested,” tables, graphs and maps 
were almost never used. Similarly, substantive sub- 
topics were rarely used. 

Our data did suggest that producers were some- 
what conscious of the need for format procedures 
when communicating beyond the working level 
subcultures. We found that the higher the classifica- 
tion level, the greater the use of subtopics and 
other methods of formatting. Table 1 .5 illustrates 
these findings. 


We can infer from this pattern that many produc- 
ers of reports attempted to provide more system- 
atic cues to their users when they expected their 
users to be from other than working levels. 

We believe that reports must increase the use of 
a variety of formatting techniques. Such formatting 
aids the communication process especially for users 
unfamiliar with the subcultures of the working lev- 
els. In addition, it would be especially helpful in 
reports that contain many types of information, fac- 
tual, interpretive, predictive, and prescriptive infor- 
mation. Given inherent human tendencies to ob- 
scure the fact/value distinction, it is reasonable to 
expect that the readers would have trouble separat- 
ing factual from predictive and prescriptive state- 
ments. Formatting would force the author to make 
this distinction. 

In sum, we believe that the limited use of format 
is more serious than the stylistic weaknesses of ca- 
bles. The problems in the language of the cables 
are probably a function of the differences in context 
between the producer and the user. Consequently, 
there is a need to develop formatting procedures 
that will help establish a mutual framework for ex- 
changing information. 

Conclusions 

In this section we will describe and justify a series 
of recommendations that are designed to help al- 
leviate the first four problems described above. 
Wherever it seemed desirable, we have provided 
specific examples of the types of activities or proce- 
dures that are implied by the recommendations. 
However, it should be remembered that the exam- 
ples are included to illustrate our general recom- 
mendations rather than to direct their implementa- 
tion. We realize that substantial developmental 
work is a prerequisite for implementation. 

CONTEXTUAL CONSTRAINTS 

Before proceeding to a discussion of our recom- 
mendations, we will discuss some major contextual 
constraints endemic to foreign service reporting. 
We feel that these constraints are inevitable given 
the context of the foreign policy-making system. 
They all have to do with foreign policy decision 
making in general or the design of the Foreign Ser- 


TABLE 1 .5. — CLASSIFICATION AND PRESENCE OF TYPES OF FORMATS 


Classification 

General Format 
No. of Documents (%) 

Summary 
No. of Documents 

(%> 

Subtopics 
No. of Documents 

(%) 

Unclassified 

33 (28.4) 

7 

(12.4) 

7 

(26.9) 

Classified 

83 (71.6) 

51 

(87.6) 

19 

(73.1) 
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vice reporting system. Consequently, we will not 
present recommendations for removing the con- 
straints. Rather, we will define and illustrate each of 
four constraints with the assumption that they limit 
the extent to which foreign service reporting may 
be improved. 

The four principal contextual constraints are ( 1 ) 
the nature of personnel, (2) the organization of 
government, (3) the nature of foreign policy mak- 
ing, and (4) the relationships between top-level po- 
litical leaders and career foreign service officers. 

The first contextual constraint relevant to foreign 
service reporting is the nature of the personnel of 
the service. Especially troublesome are the allega- 
tions of incompetence and ineptitude on the part of 
the foreign service officers who do the reporting. 
The evidence of our interviews and the high educa- 
tional level of FSOs both conflict with this allega- 
tion. We know from personal experiences that they 
put in long working days, that they are perceptive 
observers, and that they are effective communica- 
tors. Nevertheless, such criticisms continue to be 
made by both FSOs and others. We feel this is not 
so much a comment on foreign service reporting as 
it is a reflection on the frustrations of foreign poli- 
cy-making and unhappiness with the society from 
which FSOs are drawn. 

In any event, no feasible alterations in recruit- 
ment or promotion would affect the overall nature 
of the foreign service rapidly enough to have any 
changes on the nature of reporting. The system, 
whether it changes or not, will continue to be ope- 
rated by the same type of individuals. (We do not 
see this as a major problem. In our judgement the 
system and organization of the process is, in gen- 
eral, less efficient than the people who run it.) 

The second constraint is the changing nature of 
the U.S. government’s role in foreign affairs. Espe- 
cially important is the increase in the number of 

agencies outside of the State Department con- 
cerned with foreign affairs. These agencies include 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the Defense 
Department, both of which have been traditional 
sources of inter-department conflict for the State 
Department. They also include such relative new- 
comers as the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Treasury and Justice. We heard many com- 
plaints about the demands by these organizations 
of foreign service reporting at the mission and in 
Washington. 

These views are reflections of the well docu- 
mented bureaucratic competition that characterizes 
all policy making. Perhaps this point was made most 
succinctly by (then professor) Henry Kissinger, who 
said, “If one wants to understand what the govern- 
ment is likely to do, one must understand the 
bureaucratics of the problem.” 3 Any analysis of for- 


eign service reporting must accept the continued 
inter-mixture of State and functional agency inter- 
est in the foreign policy area. The Department of 
State attempts to maintain good relations between 
Washington and the host country, while the func- 
tional agencies are willing to accept that goal only 
insofar as it is in the interests of their particular 
constituencies. In short, foreign service reporting 
suffers from organizational conflicts inherent in the 
growing interdependencies of the contemporary 
world and the consequent pressures on the rela- 
tionships between State Department and other 
agencies. 

The third contextual constraint arises from the 
need to report for and about such a complex phe- 
nomenon as foreign policy. Foreign policy deci- 
sion-making is a task that wreaks havoc with the 
models of social scientists and information special- 
ists. The goals of foreign policy and the environ- 
ment in which the policy operates are sufficiently 
complex and ambiguous to impede the evaluation 
of the reporting process. In addition, this com- 
plexity and ambiguity obviate complete satisfaction 
by authors or end-users of existing reporting proce- 
dures. 

The final contextual constraint is the relationship 
between the top political leaders of the Department 
and the Foreign Service. Secretaries of State char- 
acteristically have used the foreign service as they 
see fit. While their motivations for various arrange- 
ments and use of the foreign service have little to 
do with the process of reporting, the consequences 
of top level decisions frequently have major ramifi- 
cations for reporting. A case in point is the classifi- 
cation of documents, especially classification that 
severely limits the distribution of messages. Many 
of the users we interviewed expressed complaints 
about the classification and distribution system 
when we asked for their criticisms of foreign service 

reporting. We have chosen to treat this situation as 
a given constraint rather than one that can be al- 
tered through any changes in the reporting system. 

SOME OPERATIONAL ASSUMPTIONS 

The recommendations offered below are de- 
signed to reduce the barriers to information ex- 
change created by physical distance, task-orienta- 
tions of users, interests of various organizations, 
and the variation in the context of those concerned 
with making and implementing American foreign 
policy. Before providing the recommendations, we 
would like to identify our principal , operating as- 
sumptions. 

Our first assumption is that there are information 

Effect of Insiders and Outsiders on the Policy Process,” in Read- 
ings in American Foreign Policy : A Bureaucratic Perspective, ed. by 
Morton H. Halperin and Arnold Kanter. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1973, p. 84. 
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subcultures among those most closely concerned 
with a country or functional responsibility. As we 
have argued earlier, the growth of such subcultures 
occurs when two or more individuals regularly 
communicate among themselves about a particular 
set of topics more extensively than they communi- 
cate with others. A typical subculture is one that 
exists between the country desk officer and the sev- 
eral officers in the field with whom he communi- 
cates most frequently. Another example is a set of 
officials with a specific functional interest like 
agriculture. The frequency with which assignments 
are changed renders the subculture system more 
complex. A given officer is repeatedly in the posi- 
tion of talking to a group of other officers who have 
communicated among themselves more than they 
have with him. The complexity of the foreign poli- 
cy-making process combines with the contextual 
constraints to create numerous and serious barriers 
to communication. 

Our second assumption is that there are two fun- 
damentally different types of reporting provided by 
diplomatic posts. The first type involves the report- 
ing of changes in generalized aggregate conditions 
concerning a given country. The second involves 
the reporting of policy actions. In the first category, 
we include reports that identify general or aggre- 
gate social, economic, political and military condi- 
tions both within and among countries. Functional 
and regional specialists inside and outside the De- 
partment of State are the primary users of these 
reports. Except for political reporting and some of 
the reporting on regional patterns, the kinds of in- 
formation describing aggregate conditions are fre- 
quently quantitative in form, or at least tightly for- 
matted, and are often organized by a list like the 
CERP. 

The second type of information focuses on the 
policy implications of the social, economic, political 
and military conditions within a particular country. 
The focus on these reports is on one of two basic 
topics: (1) the actions a government (or another 
actor) is likely to take in response to situations, and 
(2) the impact of a government’s actions on a spe- 
cified range of conditions. Questions concerning 
how general social, economic, political or military 
conditions will affect relationships among actors 
and ultimately the policy decisions of states are not 
and, given the present level of knowledge, cannot 
be dealt with in the formalized and quantitative 
ways that environmental information can be. The 
relative disuse and criticisms of the CIRL and other 
attempts at formalizing political reporting (in con- 
trast to the reactions to CERP) indicate that policy 
reporting is less susceptible to formal information 
management than is economic and other aggregate 
reporting. Therefore, we are recommending that 
different systems of information collection and dis- 


semination be developed for aggregate reporting 
than in policy reporting. 

Our third operating assumption is that the upper 
levels of the State Department should be concerned 
with promoting some type of action regarding in- 
formation handling. However, information man- 
agement questions should not be treated as simply 
centralized administrative problems that can be 
remedied by establishing department-wide proce- 
dures intended to guide the work of every country 
directorate in the same direction. Reform from the 
top appears to have been the norm for both recom- 
mended and actual attempts to reform. It is clearly 
a difficult judgment to balance department-wide 
procedures with office-specific applications of the 
procedures. Our approach has been to consider the 
possibilities of rather great country flexibility in the 
application of relatively general procedures. (Some 
of our proposals are similar to those of Diplomacy for 
the 70 ’ 5 , 4 with the important exception that we pro- 
pose decentralized, instead of centralized, actions.) 
At the same time, certain types of information prob- 
lems have to be approached by collective actions of 
producers and users in the context of their specific 
problems. Our recommendations attempt to reflect 
on the one hand, need for coordinated activities 
and on the other hand, the reality of dealing with 
a set of specific subcultures. 

In our recommendations, we distinguish between 
centralized coordination of country-regionally ori- 
ented information policies and centralized proce- 
dures which are applied uniformly to all Country- 
Directorates regardless of specific differences and 
needs. The first type of coordination appears most 
consistent with the current operations of the De- 
partment. 

Implicit in this discussion is the need for in- 
dividuals throughout the foreign affairs community 
to consider the need to formulate and implement 
internal policies with respect to the collection, use, 
analysis, and distribution of information. More hu- 
man and financial resources must be devoted to 
design decisions involving formatting, the estab- 
lishment of explicit guidelines and evaluation 
procedures, the staging of face-to-face information 
exchanges, and the packaging of educational 
materials for using information resources. We are 
not advocating the creation of new agencies or 
offices for attempting to control these activities. On 
the contrary, we feel that much of what we recom- 
mend can be accomplished through the effort of 
individuals throughout the Department and the 
overseas posts. In short, we hope that our recom- 
mendations will be viewed not just as proposed 

^Department of State. Diplomacy for the 70‘s: A Program of Man- 
agement Reform for the Department of State, Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1970. 



organizational changes, but also as a case to all 
producers and users of foreign service reporting to 
think and act so as to treat information handling in 
a more systematic and efficient manner. 

Our final operating assumption is that the infor- 
mation needs of high-level foreign policy-makers, 
e.g., Assistant Secretaries, and members of the Na- 
tional Security Council, are different from those of 
country and functional officials. For that reason, we 
will provide separate recommendations for these 
sets of users. 


Recommendations 

In the context of the criticisms that we have al- 
ready presented and the operating assumptions ap- 
pearing above, we will now outline and explain the 
following recommendations: 

1. Each Country Directorate Should be Re- 
sponsible for Constructing and Maintaining an 
Information Map to Improve Guidance and 
Feedback. 

2. Each Country Directorate Should Institute 
More Formal and Regular Procedures for Im- 
proving the Guidance and Feedback on Policy 
Matters. 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary or some other offi- 
cial in the Assistant Secretary’s office should be re- 
sponsible for coordinating these activities. 

3. Functional and Regional Agencies Should 
Develop and Maintain Centralized Guidance 
Lists on Reporting Aggregate Economic, Social, 
Political, Military and International Conditions. 

4. The Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
(INR) Should Serve as an Information Broker to 
Provide Policy-Makers With Better Information 
Service Concerning Country, Regional and Func- 
tional Questions. INR should work closely with 
the various Assistant Secretaries to insure conti- 
nuity and coordination. 

5. Country Directorates and Policy-Makers 
Should Systematically Evaluate the Field Report- 
ing System. 

6. The Foreign Service Institute in Coopera- 
tion with the CIA Intelligence Institute Should 
Devote More of Its Resources to Improving Re- 
porting. 

RECOMMENDATION 1: Each Country Director- 
ate Should be Responsible for Construct- 
ing and Maintaining an Information Map 
to Improve Guidance and Feedback. This 
map would be designed to pinpoint the 
end-users of different kinds of information 
produced in the field. 

There is an appreciation by country directorate 
officials and (in a much more vague fashion) officers 


in the field that the reports emanating from each 
post are circulated broadly throughout the govern- 
ment. There is a potential “country group” of re- 
porting officers and officials in Washington who 
share an interest in a particular country either be- 
cause they have an explicit geographical responsi- 
bility, or because their functional responsibility 
happens to involve them with a particular country. 
Yet there is little use of this “potential community” 
in the reporting process. The first step toward de- 
veloping its use is to create a list of the specific 
officials who have a continued interest in a given 
country. The responsibility for compiling and 
maintaining such a list should lie with the country 
directorate, where most information on the “coun- 
try group” is currently stored. Indeed, some coun- 
try offices already have specialized “contact lists” of 
names and telephone numbers for their own use. 
These lists are similar to the type of document we 
are proposing. 

The kind of document we have in mind would be 
a matrix in which governmental agencies appear in 
the rows and specific functional topics appear at the 
column headings. Specific individuals and their 
phone numbers or addresses could appear in the 
cells of this matrix. Table 1.6 is a suggested format 
from the contact list of one of the countries we 
studied. Which column headings, how detailed they 
should be, and how many to use, would depend 
upon the judgement of the country directorate in 
consultation with users and the post. (Note that the 
names of the individuals at the post most responsi- 
ble for each of the topics would also appear on the 
list.) 

The list should be kept up-to-date, with potential 
users informed on how to get their name on the 
information map. Initially, the job would require 
some staff work, but after the list is compiled, up- 
dating by the secretarial staff in the directorate 
would require little time. We expect that a current, 
widely available list of this sort would have the fol- 
lowing effects: 

a. Reporting officers in the field would have a 

clear picture of who their potential users are and 

where they are located in the government. While 


TABLE 1.6. — PARTIAL ILLUSTRATIVE INFORMATION MAP 
OF COUNTRY GROUP WITH RESPECT TO COUNTRY X 


Position 

Textiles 

Narcotics 

Cultural Affairs 

Treasury 

— 

A. Bowen 

— — 

Commerce 

C. Dixon 

— 

E. Farris 

EB 

M. Norris 
■ 

• 

♦ 

• 

• 

Post 

« 

« 

G. Harris 

• 

» 

I. Jones 

• 

« 

K. Larrel 
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it is true today that a given embassy officer who 
is engaged in, say commercial reporting, may be 
aware of the one or two primary readers of these 
reports in the Department of Commerce, it is also 
true that the reporting officer is not aware of the 
entire range of users. It might help him formulate 
his report according to the needs of specific users 
and might suggest specific users who should re- 
ceive the report. In addition, the map might help 
the mission in assigning and maintaining report- 
ing requirements for specific officers. 

b. The routing system could be adjusted more 
quickly and with less criticism from those who 
receive too much or too little. The dissemination 
or routing decisions are now made by a group of 
highly trained individuals who carry their deci- 
sion rules in their heads. They could find the 
information map helpful to them. They should 
work closely with the country directorate in keep- 
ing the map updated. 

c. Because the information maps would be sent 
to the Washington users as well as to the country 
mission, the Washington users will be made more 
aware of the officials in Washington who have 
similar interests. In addition, the information 
map could include information on the individuals 
in the mission reporting on the subjects of inter- 
est to them. This would reduce the frustration of 
users who feel they have no influence over the 
authors. The list could allow them to send infor- 
mal communications. 

d. As we will describe below, the information 
maps would add in formulating and distributing 
guidelines by Washington users for the reporters 
in the field. 

RECOMMENDATION 2: Each Country Director- 
ate Should Institute More Formal and 
Regular Procedures for Improving the 
Guidance and Feedback on Policy Matters. 
The Deputy Assistant Secretary or some 
other official in the Assistant Secretary’s 
office should be responsible for coordinat- 
ing these activities. 

We argued in the introduction that a large por- 
tion of the reporting involves descriptions of policy 
information. Much of what is written concerns the 
impact of environmental conditions on political ac- 
tors and policies as well as the impact of policies on 
aggregate conditions. Many reports describe the 
interplay of conditions within the target country 
with conditions outside the target country as they 
pertain to United States policy interests. Thus, both 
geographical and functional interests in the U.S. 
government are involved in the policy-making pro- 
cess. Consequently, there is a demanding and com- 
plicated set of information requirements. 

In the first place, appropriate officers in Wash- 
ington should continue at least the present mini- 


mum effort of using informal channels— official- 
informal letters, telephone, and personal visits — to 
suggest changes or otherwise provide guidance for 
reporting. Officers should also follow the lead of 
some of the functional and non-State Department 
agencies of providing to the post information about 
the current state of policy-making. It appears that 
the agencies with more specialized interests in re- 
porting from the field are the ones which often 
provide copies of memoranda, position papers and 
similar documents which serve to inform the re- 
porting of the post on relevant topics. All offices 
which receive reporting from the field should con- 
sider keeping the posts more informed in this way. 

As we noted earlier however, informal and con- 
structive guidance is frequently deemed insufficient 
by officers at the post. We also noted that the sub- 
culture effect that operates across different groups 
with different purposes and composition quickly 
make communication difficult. The limited use of 
formal centralized guidance systems like the CIRL 
and even of information classification systems like 
TAGS indicates that the fragmentation introduced 
by this complexity renders the exchange of informa- 
tion and cues for information exceedingly difficult. 

For that reason, we have suggested that the coun- 
try directorate build on the information mapping 
procedures discussed in the first recommendation 
to get a country-related group in Washington and 
the field to formulate guidelines for policy-matters. 
The country directorate should conduct a survey of 
the country group on a systematic and periodic ba- 
sis. The schedule of such surveying can be deter- 
mined by the country directorate, but in no case 
should the intervals be more than six months. The 
purpose of this survey is to extract two basic types 
of information: (1) to discover the country group’s 
priorities in terms of topics that might be covered; 
and (2) to find questions within these topics that 
should be addressed. 

It is possible to obtain this information in a vari- 
ety of ways. For example, each member of the coun- 
try group might submit an individual memo outlin- 
ing his or her special opinions on the two questions. 
Alternatively, the group might be surveyed through 
the use of more tightly formatted questionnaires, 
calling for more restricted responses. The choice of 
where to fall on this continuum is generally deter- 
mined by whether consensus is sufficiently high to 
allow for more structured query and response. In 
general, the country directorate will be in the best 
position to estimate the degree of consensus 
among the group and it is therefore the preferable 
locus for such a decision. 

No matter how this inquiry is formatted, we be- 
lieve that there will be a basic structure to the kinds 
of questions that will be asked by the Washington 
users. In general, they will want information rele- 
vant to policy decisions by the target country. The 



most frequent question will be: what political 
groups within and outside the government and 
what extra-national public and private groups are 
likely to shape the policy of the target government? 
This along with questions about the impact of ag- 
gregate social, economic, political, and military 
conditions will form the bulk of questions that are 
likely to be of interest to users. 

We also recommend that some form of face-to- 
face meeting be held periodically to try to work out 
as specifically as possible a system for reporting the 
entire range of policy influences and consequences 
for all policy-matters relevant to the United States. 
This process is similar to the CASP procedures that 
some missions now undertake. In fact, the United 
States interests identified in CASP could provide at 
least a beginning list of policy issues that should be 
considered. 

After assembling as coherent a list of questions as 
possible, an official from the country directorate 
should travel to the post in order to have all report- 
ing officers participate in the formulation of a set of 
reporting guidelines. They can also consider the 
format to be used in answering the questions asked 
by the end-users. In meetings at the post, there 
should be an attempt to reach agreement on the 
desirable extent of formalization to be used in re- 
porting policy information. That effort along with 
the earlier work in Washington should create some 
coherence in the reporting process so that produc- 
ers and users are more efficiently communicating. 

To illustrate how this process might lead to some 
simple kinds of formalization, we will briefly outline 
two simple procedures that could easily be devel- 
oped. The first procedure that might evolve is built 
upon a social science framework for analyzing poli- 
cy-making and policy impacts. Figure 1.1 presents 
the general framework. For any given country, one 
can depict the policy process by describing either 
what is going on within the Actor or Policy boxes or 
the relationship of these two boxes on the Environ- 
ment box. If Washington users and mission report- 
ers could reach agreement on using such a frame- 
work, it might be possible to classify reports 
according to the framework. To illustrate this, we 
have classified in Figure 1.2 some of the titles of the 
reports in our sample by placing them in the appro- 
priate places on the framework. We feel that the 


FIGURE 1.1.— POLICY FRAMEWORK ANALYSIS 



classification gives a reasonable picture of the ma- 
jor focus on these cables. 

Several advantages might accrue from a rigorous 
classification scheme for reports. Reports might be 
organized around the topics suggested by the 
framework. Reports could begin with the identifica- 
tion of underlying social, economic, political or 
military conditions and then discuss their impact on 
political actors and ultimately policy. Even if such a 
convention did not develop, this kind of simple 
topical classification could help those members of 
the foreign affairs community who have functional 
specializations, but who lack a firm grasp on the 
underlying political realities affecting their techni- 
cal interests. If nothing else, it could provide spe- 
cific communication cues from the political re- 
porter to functional users. 

A second possible procedure involves a more 
concrete use of a framework to improve the com- 
munications process. It would require the use of a 
specifically formatted table to display information. 
For example, it is possible to conceive of political 
reporters providing information to users in the 
Drug Enforcement Agency in Washington using 
the table below. We have read many telegrams that 
have in a narrative fashion presented the positions 
of various groups or authorities on internal policy 
issues of interest to the United States. If users of the 
reports and the producers could agree on a table 
such as this, the information exchange process 
could be rapidly increased. Reports would be more 
precise, and might fulfill the need for analysis. 

Even if such tables as the one below were not 
developed the long range consequence would be to 
increase the precision with which cues are sent from 
Washington to the field. Even more importantly, it 
would lay the groundwork for more formalized 
methods of exchanging information in the very 
complex area of the policy process. This idea is not 
tied to one specific set of issues. The same method 
can apply to all issues. 

The suggestion that the kind of formalization ap- 
pearing in Table 1.7 could help improve the speed 
and clarity of communication between the author 
and end-users recognizes a tension between gener- 
ality and specificity that characterizes much of the 


TABLE 1.7.— POSITION OF GOVERNMENTAL ACTORS ON 
STRICT DRUG ENFORCEMENT 



Arrest Drug 
Exporters 

Raise Monetary Fines 
Against Drug Growers 

Government 

Strongly 

Favors 

Mildly Opposes 

Police 

Indifferent 

Opposes 

Provincial 

Governments 

Opposes 

Mildly in Favor 

Leftists 

Favors 

Opposes 
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FIGURE 1 . 2 .— CLASSIFICATION OF CABLE TITLES ACCORDING TO THE POLICY ANALYSIS FRAMEWORK 

ACTORS 



THE WORKING CLASS, 
ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE 
CURRENT ADMINISTRATION 


PUBLIC STATEMENTS BY 
THE COUNCIL ON 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


ENVIRONMENT 


POLICY 


COST OF LIVING SHOWS 
SHARP INCREASE 

MARKET PRICES FOR 
BUNKER FUELS 

LEFTISTS DEMONSTRATE 
AGAINST X'S POLICIES 


LABOR AND THE 
COMMISSION ON 
WAGES 

► 


ELIMINATION OF WHEAT 
SUBSIDIES 

DEVALUATION IS PART 
OF NEW ECONOMIC 
POLICIES 

REGULATIONS 
ON FOREIGN 
SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 

GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES 
OIL POLICY 


debate over foreign service reporting. On the one 
hand, the more formalized the structure of a report, 
the more likely it is that information will be trans- 
mitted quickly and precisely. On the other hand, 
the more formalized the structure of a report, the 
more likely that individuals who are not familiar 
with the formalization will see the information as 
simplistic. Those who call for the formalization of 
all information transmission are those who are most 
committed to the idea that everything can be gener- 
alized, simplified, and (usually) quantified. In the 
Department of State, such people are assumed to 
be located in the administrative offices of the De- 
partment. Those who complain about the over-sim- 
plification in the formalization process are those 
who are most committed to the idea of the unique- 
ness and non-comparability of information. Both 
positions have been well argued, and both have 
some evidence in their support. Our view is that as 
groups of users and authors work together towards 
introducing the kinds of formalization illustrated in 
Table 1.7, they will be able to increase the speed 
and precision of their information without paying 
an excessive price in terms of loss of detail. 

We recommend that procedures of this type be 
adopted with the help of additional personnel. It is 


clear that the present staff of the country director- 
ate would not allow for the time required to de- 
velop and maintain the process. Initially, it might be 
necessary for an outside contractor to work out the 
process in more detail in the context of a pilot 
study. As the process developed for the pilot pro- 
ject leads to more developed practices, Department 
officials assigned to the country directorate could 
assist the desk officer or the Country Director in 
implementing the process. However, each country 
directorate should work out its own process since 
the kinds of factors and personalities operating ob- 
viate implementation by top officials. The Foreign 
Service Institute or some other appropriate section 
should keep histories on the processes so that other 
country directorates may learn from these experi- 
ences. 

In our Introduction we argued that some coordi- 
nation would be necessary to insure the effective 
implementation of our recommendations. We 
recommend an official from the Assistant Se- 
cretary’s office, because of the office’s responsibility 
for both country and regional affairs. The coor- 
dinating function would consist of the following 
responsibilities: insuring for uniformity of format- 
ting procedures, criteria for classification, defini- 
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tion of analytic as well as other kinds of reporting 
(e.g., spot), and coordination of regional concerns 
as well as “third-country relations” and relations 
with international organizations. The major re- 
sponsibility for implementation and initiations 
would, however, still rest with the various country- 
directorates. 

RECOMMENDATION 3: Functional and Re- 
gional Agencies to be Designated by the 
Assistant Secretary Should Develop and 
Maintain Centralized Guidance Lists on 
Reporting Aggregate Economic, Social, 
Political, Military and International Con- 
ditions. 

We argued in the last section that a set of report- 
ing topics on aggregate conditions concerning 
states are more susceptible to formalization and 
centralization. These topics are typically a primary 
concern of functional agencies. We suggested that 
procedures like CERP be used for reporting these 
topics since (1) the information is relatively formal- 
ized and (2) a functional or regional rather than a 
geographical subculture will define the primary us- 
ers. 

The present CERP system does not necessarily 
have to serve as the only model for guiding the 
acquisition of environmental information. How- 
ever, we do feel that some sort of centralization is 
both desirable in guideline formulations and the 
monitoring of the flow of information on those sub- 
jects that deal with aggregate information. Such 
procedures should be developed by those officers 
with primary policy interests. In the area of eco- 
nomics and military questions, there appears to be 
a movement towards such operations. We would 
suggest similar centralization in areas like drug use, 
education, crime, health, weather, and a variety of 
regional indicators such as economic cooperation, 
patterns of tourism and development. 

We should say something here about reports on 
the aggregate “political” conditions concerning a 
country. As we noted in the Introduction, there is 
often confusion between the analysis of the coun- 
try’s political system and the analysis of its policy- 
making process with respect to U.S. interests. We 
believe that the political environment reporting 
should focus on the general situation regarding 
those forces affecting the likelihood of a violent 
overthrow of the government or civil war. If the 
question of political instability were clearly distin- 
guished from the analysis of the likely policy actions 
of a state, as we are suggesting, we believe that 
much more formal procedures for reporting could 
be developed and maintained. Prototype studies 
have already demonstrated how general economic 
trend information, the systematic reporting of po- 
litical events and the use of country experts could 
yield quantitative information predicting the likeli- 


hood and kind of political instability in a country. 5 

The compiling offices for these functional and 
regional lists can serve to develop and increase the 
predictive potential of the data they received. In 
this way, some of the latest techniques in measuring 
aggregate social, economic, political and military 
conditions within and between nations could be 
used in the reporting process. Because the lists 
would come through the country desks, the phras- 
ing of the guidelines and the targeting of the re- 
quests would be properly focused when they 
reached the mission. The country desk would in a 
sense take on the role of translating from the re- 
gional and functional subcultures to the geographic 
based culture of the mission. 

In addition to improving the analytical clarity of 
the guidelines information, the office concerned 
with the specific list could have its staff acquire lists 
from those with the specific functional interests. 
Moreover, that staff could use the increasing num- 
ber of centralized information resources provided 
by regional and global inter-governmental organi- 
zations as well as private organizations to provide 
as much of the required information as possible. 
One of the frequent complaints about some re- 
quired reporting was that the information re- 
quested was already available in publications that 
appeared in Washington. The lists could be sent 
out after Washington resources were exhausted so 
that those in the field would be provided only with 
the requests for information that could be obtained 
in no other way. 

Again, these designated agencies would be ex- 
pected to coordinate their work with the designated 
officials from the Assistant Secretary’s office. 
RECOMMENDATION 4: The Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research Should Serve as an 
Information Broker to Provide Policy- 
Makers With Better Information Service 
Concerning Country, Regional and Func- 
tional Questions. 

We have indicated that the most critical of all 
users is the higher level official. We have also sub- 
stantial evidence that it is the behavior of these 
upper level officials that creates to some extent the 
overreporting and general anxiety among working 
level official and field reporters that has been char- 
acteristic of junior level foreign service officers. 
Our argument was that high level policy-makers are 
too removed from the working level subcultures to 
understand the reports that are written. As a result, 
the only time they call upon working level reporting 
is when there is an “urgent” information question. 

^William D. Coplin, Michael K. O’Leary and Howard Shapiro. 
Final Report of Project QUEST: Case Studies in the Use of Quantitative 
Techniques of Estimation and Forecasting in Foreign Policy Analysis 
(Syracuse: Prince Analysis, Inc., 1974), pp. 41-81. 



Our suggestion is that a variety of extensive in- 
formation services be provided higher level policy- 
makers. These services can only be provided if all 
top officials in the foreign affairs community of the 
government be given a staff position entirely de- 
voted to servicing information demands of the poli- 
cy-makers. These individuals would be responsible 
for retrieving all information that comes through 
the reporting system, FSI’s and the USIA’s media 
reporting service, the wire services, private and 
public publications. He would also provide aggre- 
gate information using the growing number of in- 
dicator systems now being maintained to monitor 
various operations of the Department and the for- 
eign affairs community generally. For example, he 
might provide profiles of countries under the direc- 
tion of regional Assistant Secretary by displaying 
frequencies of reports on political unrest or military 
activity. 

We believe that the job requires a full-time mid- 
dle-level foreign service officer. The individual pro- 
viding the information services must have substan- 
tive knowledge of the policy matters that confronts 
the senior level policy-maker. His responsibilities 
would include: developing a cataloguing system 
suited to his superior; becoming familiar with the 
growing number of automated data systems which 
he could use to satisfy the information needs of the 
senior level official; and conducting systematic in- 
terviews and surveys that could help answer specific 
questions. His job, in short, would be to provide as 
broad a range of information to his superior as 
possible. 

This role is played piecemeal by a variety of offi- 
cials throughout the Department. The staff of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research (INR) some- 
times plays this role. Frequently, a substantive 
working-level functional specialist or a country 
desk officer is asked to play this role. We believe 
that the INR type role is more readily adapted to 
the kind of information services we feel could be 
provided higher level officials and that asking work- 
ing level people to interpret a little piece of the 
world to»a senior level policy-maker is unrealistic 
given the different subculture in which each is in- 
volved. No matter who plays the role, however, it 
cannot be divided up across three or four individu- 
als operating at different levels in the Department. 
It has to be consolidated and customized to the 
interest and needs of the senior level official. Coor- 
dination with the Assistant Secretary’s office will 
help to insure that “policy-relevant” information is 
provided. 

We recommend that INR play the brokerage role 
because of the tradition of multiple sources of in- 
formation and analysis in the State Department as 
well as the general overload experienced by Assis- 
tant Secretaries and their staff. Assistant Secretaries 
can be expected to provide guidance. They should 


not be expected to be responsible for all of the 
recommended functions. Experience has taught us 
that such coordination cannot be given full atten- 
tion, and it tends to cause political tensions. 

We have so far emphasized the desirability of 
having all our proposed changes instituted accord- 
ing to the special needs of country, regional, and 
functional offices. We nevertheless feel that rela- 
tively high-level concern should be devoted to mak- 
ing sure that something is done in all operating sec- 
tions to improve the communication and reporting 
process. It seems to us that one feasible administra- 
tive arrangement for seeing to action with respect 
to all the suggestions so far offered is to have this 
concern be the responsibility of the office of the 
Under Secretary, flowing downward through the 
Director of INR. In this fashion, a chain of officials 
would be charged with generating action to im- 
prove the information-handling process, and with 
keeping track of what that action was. Furthermore, 
as the collation of procedures was done at the level 
of INR Director and Under Secretary, these officials 
could record instances of similar formatting and 
work for more common formatting which would be 
mutually acceptable to different divisions of the De- 
partment. 

RECOMMENDATION 5: Country Directorates 
and Policy-Makers Should Systematically 
Evaluate the Field Reporting System. 

We have not said much about evaluation because 
we believe that informal evaluations will be built 
into the processes described in the first four recom- 
mendations. If the kinds of interfaces between pro- 
ducers and users can be developed that we have 
outlined, evaluation processes will result. However, 
there is still a need for information on the operation 
of various information systems so that evaluations 
can be made. 

In this respect, there is clearly more need for 
systematic information on the number and types of 
cables being sent. There is already a system by 
which authors of all incoming and outgoing tele- 
grams and airgrams assign one or more descriptive 
words to each document. This is the system of 
Traffic Analysis by Geography and Subject (TAGS). 
Using the TAGS classification system, for example, 
a monthly report of the frequencies of telegrams in 
specific categories for each country could be sup- 
plied. Some questions that could be answered 
through the use of such information would be: 

— Is the balance among the Administration, Busi- 
ness, Operations, and Consular TAGS consistent 
with the work-load and operational responsibili- 
ties of the post? 

— Is the balance among the Economic, Military, 
Political, Social, and Technology TAGS consis- 
tent with reporting requests and requirements 
levied on the post, and with the nature of the 
country in which the post is located? 



— Do changes in the levels of the use of particular 
TAGS groupings reflect the changing impor- 
tance of the corresponding events and conditions 
in the country? 

— What is the relative balance of the general sub- 
ject fields for incoming and outgoing messages? 
Each of these questions is general, and each is a 
simple descriptive informational question. This is 
deliberate, because we do not feel it is appropriate 
at this point to suggest what the most desirable 
situation is with respect to these or similar ques- 
tions. 

Part of the reason for the lack of any standards for 
evaluation at this time is the fact that so far the 
computer routines with which to analyze the cable 
and airgram traffic are designed primarily for infor- 
mation retrieval. That is, they are so set up that 
requests must be made for a listing of individual 
documents, or numbers of documents, according 
to specified TAGS. These procedures are quite ap- 
propriate for the purposes they were designed to 
achieve. But TAGS can possibly be more richly 
used than it has been so far as a general information 
system. If easier access to traffic analysis by general 
or specific TAGS categories was possible, desired 
standards based on feedback on the profiles of re- 
porting from various posts could be developed. If 
one post has many more administrative and opera- 
tional TAGS than other similar posts, this might 
indicate a special concern for checking with Wash- 
ington by that post. It would likewise be possible to 
check to see if the proportion of Consular TAGS 
was commensurate with the consular business done 
at a given post. 

As an illustration of the kind of monitoring that 
could be done, Table 1,8 presents the principal 
TAGS used in classifying reports sent from each of 
our sample posts during a three-month period — 

one from Western Europe, one from Eastern 
Europe, one from Latin America, and one from the 
Middle East. 

As mentioned before, there is no basis for evalu- 
ating these profiles at this early stage of monitoring. 
However, it might be noted the PFOR is such a 
widely used TAGS that it clearly encompasses a 
wide gamut of topics, and thus may be of question- 
able usefulness. Other than that it would be up to 


TABLE 1.8. — THE MOST FREQUENT TAGS (AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REPORTS) FROM THE FOUR 

POSTS 


Western Europe 

Eastern Europe 

Latin America 

Middle East 

PFOR 

14% 

PFOR 

14% 

PFOR 

9% 

PFOR 

11% 

EFIN 

8% 

PINT 

5% 

SNAR 

5% 

PINS 

11% 

PGOV 

7 % 

ETRD 

3% 

EFIN 

4% 

EAIR 

4 % 

ENRG 

4% 

EFIN 

2% 

PINT 

3% 

EFIN 

3% 

TECH 

4% 

PINS 

2% 

ETRD 

2% 

ENRG 

2% 


the various users and reporters from the countries 
concerned to evaluate whether the profiles as 
sketched in Table 1 .8 correspond to the amount of 
effort in various areas of reporting. 

What we would like to see is that the questions 
and information of the type we have suggested 
should be the subject of a dialogue between the 
administrative and policy-making officials in Wash- 
ington and the respective posts in order to try to 
achieve a consensus as to what the proper composi- 
tion of traffic should be, and what changes should 
be made if it deviates from generally agreed con- 
sensus. 

We also feel that the use of telephone surveys on 
a random sample of users could yield vital informa- 
tion about the effectiveness of the kinds of proce- 
dures described earlier. Information on the cur- 
rency of the information network maps or on the 
degree to which functional users thought their for- 
mal information requirements were being met 
could be quickly elicited. While the Inspector 
General’s investigation of posts is generally valu- 
able, it is not sufficient to maintain a high level of 
guidance and feedback among users. Systematic 
sampling techniques could be used to select cables 
and content analysis procedures to determine the 
degree to which more structured formats were be- 
ing used. 

We suggest that the information be collected and 
made available to the level of user and producer 
involved. Hence, upper level officials would use 
TAGS to monitor the general flow of communica- 
tions while country directors or functional offices 
might use the telephone or survey for more disag- 
gregate types of questions (e.g., is a given guideline 
meaningful or are reports from post X relevant to 
a given interest). By getting those involved with the 
information system to carry out the evaluations and 
keeping the information generated by those evalua- 
tions among those concerned, the threatening 
overtones of summary evaluations can be avoided. 

A word should be said on the evaluations of the 
individual providing the information services to the 
top level officers. Because the scholarly and popu- 
lar literature is so full of theories and stories about 
the withholding and biasing of information going 
to top level officials, we suggest that some form of 
evaluation be developed for those serving higher 
level policy-makers. This evaluation could take the 
form of informal interviews with information con- 
sultants or with lower-level bureaucrats most rele- 
vant to the interests of the senior official. Question- 
naires and interviews of the senior level officials 
might also serve to insure that the information 
broker for the senior official is providing the cover- 
age that the official needs. 

RECOMMENDATION 6: The Foreign Service In- 
stitute in Coordination with the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s Intelligence Insti- 



tute Should Devote More of its Resources 
to Improving Reporting. 

The Foreign Service Institute has a tremendous 
ability to improve reporting and the use of informa- 
tion in the Department of State. 

At present, the Foreign Service Institute offers a 
wide curriculum of courses of varying lengths fpr 
officers from the entry level up through those hold- 
ing some of the most responsible positions in the 
foreign service. Furthermore, the curriculum con- 
tains a rich mixture of specific operational topics, as 
well as a sound infusion of social science. However, 
except for a recent minicourse, scarcely any of this 
curriculum is devoted to improving the reporting 
process. Almost without exception the officers 
whom we interviewed felt that little, if anything, 
could be done by way of formal training to improve 
the foreign service reporting process. A few did 
suggest that training in writing might be helpful on 
this score. 

In our view, however, this situation is far from 
desirable given the fact that the typical FSO 
spends about sixty percent of his career overseas, 
and that, according to our interviews, many offi- 
cers spent one-half or more of their time on the 
reporting process. See Table 1.9. There is a 
heavy responsibility on officers for gathering in- 
formation, putting it into the best form for com- 
munication, and for administering and directing 
the reporting process. 

At the very least, therefore, the FSI should at- 
tempt to bring considerations of training into its 
various courses, as appropriate. Specific sugges- 
tions for curriculum change include: 

— The junior officer’s course should include in- 
formation and exercises on the content, the read- 
ership, and variety of uses of foreign service re- 
porting. It should also include some training in 
how to acquire information — selective reading of 
newspapers and government documents, effec- 
tive interviewing techniques, and similar tech- 
niques. 

— Courses in economics, administration, and 
consular matters should contain relevant consid- 
eration of the appropriate reporting matters. 

— The academic courses in quantitative methods 
and social science theories should concern them- 
selves with the content and methods of reporting. 
Guest lecturers should be asked to relate, if possi- 
ble, their presentation to possible uses in the re- 
porting process. 

— Special courses should be introduced on infor- 
mation handling, storage, and retrieval that 
would be relevant to the reporting process. FSOs 
should understand the rationale and the uses of 
TAGS and similar information-handling proce- 
dures. 


Finally, we might note that by “courses” we do 
not necessarily mean the traditional arrangement of 
FSOs attending the FSI. Many of the techniques of 
the reporting process (for example, the use of for- 
mal interview techniques to assess the consensus of 
experts on a given topic) or information processes 
within the department (for example, the possible 
uses of TAGS) could easily lend themselves to be- 
ing taught through self-instructional learning pack- 
ages which would be administered by the FSI and 
which could be “taken” by FSOs at posts around 
the world as well as in Washington. 

In fact, the Foreign Service Institute has to be 
more heavily involved in developing the educa- 
tional materials necessary to disseminate new 
ideas in the reporting and information handling. 
It must develop the capacity to educate all levels 
of foreign service officers in new developments 
like the TAGS system or, if it were to be imple- 
mented, the use of interviewing and group pro- 
cesses to develop formalized reporting schemes. 
To accomplish this, the FSI must realize the im- 
portance of producing case studies, user’s manu- 
als, self-instructional guides, and other concrete 
materials, as appropriate for the particular tech- 
nique or procedure. Officers will truly “learn” 
these new techniques, in the sense of actually us- 
ing them in their jobs, only when they have rele- 
vant illustrative examples and specific instruc- 
tions available while they are performing their 
duties. These materials, whenever possible, 
should be used in formal FSI classes. But they 
should also be made available to officers unable 
to attend the classes, and they should certainly 
be designed so that students in FSI courses will 
keep them and use them when they return to 
work. 


TABLE 1.9.— PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT 
REPORTING. ALL PRODUCTS 
(N=47, 2 pvt no rospomo) 
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CHAPTER II 


Relevant Literature 


The Problem 

When Henry Kissinger became Secretary of State 
he noted that the information provided by Foreign 
Service officers was critical for the conduct of U.S. 
foreign policy. He stated that: 

We must have timely, accurate, and useful report- 
ing from abroad. Such reporting should be cha- 
racterized by: (a) analysis, not just description; 
(b) quality over quantity; (c) open and free ex- 
pression of differing views. 1 
The Secretary’s concern over information points to 
its critical importance for the day-to-day operations 
of the foreign policy making bureaucracy. 

In another context, Kissinger has suggested that 
“if one wants to understand what the government 
is likely to do, one has to understand the bureau- 
cratics of the problem.’’ 2 Furthermore, he suggests 
that “if one wishes to influence American foreign 
policy, the time to do so is in the formative period, 
and the level is the middle level of the bureaucracy 
. . .” 3 Moreover, he suggests, it is virtually impossi- 
ble to implement a policy decision without the ap- 
proval of the bureaucracy. 

The Foreign Service comprises the largest and 
most significant portion of the foreign policy 
bureaucracy. Furthermore, it is significant to note 
that the middle level bureaucrats Kissinger is de- 
scribing are more dependent upon the informa- 
tion produced by foreign service officers than are 
their superiors in the decision-making hierarchy. 

Given the immediate interest in foreign service 
reporting within the State Department and the im- 
portance of this information, a review of the foreign 
service reporting system would appear to be critical 
for an understanding of foreign policy. In this chap- 
ter we will focus on the issues central to our study by: 
(1) reviewing previous studies and evaluations spe- 

^enry A. Kissinger, “Reporting From the Field,” Departmen- 
tal Notice, State Department, Washington, D.C., November 7, 
1973, p. 1. 

2 Henry A. Kissinger, “Bureaucracy and Policymaking: The 
Effect oflnsiders and Outsiders on the Policy Process,” in Read- 
ings in American Foreign Policy : A Bureaucratic Perspective, ed. by 
Morton H. Halperin and Arnold Kanter. Boston: Lillie and 
Brown Co., 1973, p. 84. 
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cifically focusing on the quality of Foreign Service 
reporting, as well as the uses made of the informa- 
tion produced by foreign service officers, and (2) 
reviewing some of the more general literature on 
the uses made of information by the decision-mak- 
ers responsible for the formulation and implemen- 
tation of U.S. foreign policy. This critical review of 
the literature will concentrate specifically on two 
dimensions: (a) what the literature can tell us about 
the quality of, problems of producing, and the uses 
made of Foreign Service reporting, and (b) the orga- 
nizational/bureaucratic problems related to the 
production and use of information related to for- 
eign policy decision-making. 


Central Issues to be Examined 


The literature has raised a number of important 
issues, which will be examined empirically in later 
chapters. 

1. What are the major reporting responsibili- 
ties of foreign service officers? 

2. What kinds of information (reporting) are of 
most interest to decision-makers and other end- 
users in Washington? 

3. What determines whether information will 
be useful to the end-users in Washington? What 
are the differences among end-users in terms of 
what is found to be useful? 

4. Are there components of the Foreign Ser- 
vice reporting system, or the bureaucracy of 
which it is a part, that affect the kind of reporting 
that is produced (e.g., spot reporting, descriptive 
reporting, analytic reporting) by Foreign Service 
officers as well as the use that is made of this 
information in Washington? 

5. What other kinds of information are consid- 
ered to be of importance to end-users in Wash- 
ington? 

6. Are there changes in the Foreign Service 
reporting system that could be implemented in 
order to maximize its usefulness in Washing- 
ton? 


Defining the Reporting Responsibilities 
of Foreign Service Officers 

“In contrast to career officials in the military ser- 
vices and in the C.I.A., Foreign Service officers are 
agreed on the essence of their profession . . .” 4 
Charles W. Thayer, a career Foreign Service officer, 
siiggests that the U.S. embassy, and hence the For- 
eign Service officer, is responsible for carrying out 
four functions: to report on what was happening in 
a foreign country, to represent the U.S. before for- 
eign governments, to negotiate U.S. government 
business, and to look after American lives and prop- 
erty. 5 

More specifically, in the area of reporting and the 
gathering of intelligence information, a 1973 In- 
spector General’s report notes that political report- 
ing should be aimed at: 

a) Describing a country’s political system. 

b) Monitoring the status of the systems insofar 
as it related to U.S. interests. 

c) Assessing the results of all U.S. activities in 
a foreign country and the significance of these 
results for our understanding of the country and 
the quality of our monitoring. 6 

In the area of economic reporting this same report 
notes that economic reporting should be related to 
the structure and mechanisms of a foreign coun- 
try’s economic system, and to the movement of 
scarce goods and services. 7 “The U.S. pursues its 
economic objectives through . . . export promotion, 
trade, transport, monetary arrangements, foreign 
investment and (the) safeguarding of energy sup- 
plies.’’ 8 Presumably, economic reporting should be 
related to each of these U.S. interests. In meeting 
the economic and political needs related to U.S. 
interests, it is important to collect data on what is 
happening in a country, both substantive and bio- 
graphic data, as well as developing good formal 
and informal contacts with officials in a country 
to insure that accurate information is being 
reported. 

In the economic area, the State Department in 
consultation with domestic agencies in Washington 
has developed a Comprehensive Economic Report- 
ing Program. For all foreign missions, this has pro- 
vided guidelines for economic and commercial re- 

4 Morion H. Halperin, Bureaucratic Politics and Foreign Policy. 
Washington, D.C. The Brookings Institution, 1974, p. 36. 

5 Charles Thayer, Diplomat . New York: Harper Brothers, 1959, 
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6 Edward M. Rowell and Andrew G. Thoms, Jr., Special Study: 
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porting. In the political area, more general 
guidelines have been developed (PARA, CASP, 
CIRL). These guidelines are to aid the embassy in 
providing information which will be found useful in 
Washington. 

What Kinds of Information are of Most 
Interest to End-Users 

There is some debate in the literature and in 
previous studies of Foreign Service reporting con- 
cerning what kind of reporting should be encour- 
aged. Should it be descriptive, analytic, or some 
combination of these two? From another perspec- 
tive, should reporting be done exclusively on the 
initiative of the embassy and the individual officer, 
or should there be some “required reporting” as 
well? Required reporting can take two forms: (a) 
overall requirements for all embassies, and (b) 
regular reports required by a particular country di- 
rectorate. 

In terms of determining whether reporting 
should be more descriptive or more analytic in na- 
ture, it is clear that the Inspector General’s com- 
ments about the importance of assessing trends is 
consistent with Secretary Kissinger’s views: 

Over the last four years I have been struck ... by 
the sheer volume of information which flows into 
the State Department, contrasted with the 
paucity of good analytic material. . . . Mere re- 
portage of events which have already taken place 
and about which in many cases we can do little is 
not sufficient. For that reporting to be useful to 
me, I require not only information on what is 
happening, but your most thoughtful and careful 
analysis of why it is happening, what it means for 
U.S. policy, and the directions in which you see 
events going. 9 

In a report prepared for the Department of State, 
Luigi Einaudi confirms the notion that little analytic 
reporting actually reaches Washington; when there 
is analysis contained in a Foreign Service report, it 
tends to be informal and judgmental. 10 He notes 
that: 

The traffic between the embassy and Washington 
was devoted largely to “bureaucratic housekeep- 
ing,” to reports centered on immediate events or 
personalities, or to the transmission of una- 
nalyzed materials, such as the seemingly endless 
tables of quantitative indicators employed in AID 
justifications. 11 

9 Kissinger, “Reporting,” op. cit., p. 1. 

10 Luigi Einaudi, Assistance to Peru: A Case Study, 1963-68. Santa 
Monica, California: RAND, January, 1974, pp. 36 and 42. 
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His specific study of Peru also indicates that the 
State Department files he examined contain “few 
serious attempts to spell out different U.S. interests 
in Peru and to relate them concretely to courses of 
action designed to attain specific objectives.” 12 The 
parallels between this description and Secretary 
Kissinger’s views are striking. 

However, the end-users in Washington are not 
uniformly in favor of receiving more analytic re- 
porting from the field. On the basis of his interviews 
with officials in Washington Roger Hilsman reports 
that “intelligence should be defined not as ‘evalu- 
ated information,’ but simply as ‘information.’ ” 
Intelligence ought to collect facts, organize them, 
and assign weight to the body of facts collected 
and organized. If intelligence did this, they would 
be doing a worth-while job — others parts of the 
Department would then have an independent 
check on their own work. What to do about a 
problem, however, was a function of the policy 
people, who had had practical experience with 
this sort of thing. 13 

In other words, Hilsman found that the officials he 
interviewed advocated a division of labor between 
collected and reporting information on the one 
hand and analyzing it and reaching decisions on the 
other. 

This “division of labor” is just what Einaudi and 
Kissinger seem to be criticizing. The perspective 
advocated by Hilsman would logically lead one to 
contend that analysis should be done in Washing- 
ton where an official can draw upon many different 
sources of information and a number of different 
country-specific reports within a particular region. 
Furthermore, this perspective would argue that the 
analysts in Washington are in a better position — in 
terms of information available to them — to make 
the kind of analytic judgments the Secretary of 
State is most interested in. 

The other dimension of providing the kind of 
information end-users are most interested in is 
whether required reporting should be imple- 
mented to insure the desired kind of information 
being provided by the officers in the field. Einaudi 
found that the existing systems of required report- 
ing do not succeed in producing analytic informa- 
tion. 

Even the Country Analysis and Strategy Paper 
(CASP) process instituted in the mid-1960’s 
seems to have largely involved a listing of inter- 
ests with relatively little discussion of how these 
interests relate and no indication that they occa- 
sionally conflict. Despite the recurrent nature of 

li Ibid. 
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the problems, there was little effort to establish a 
clear time frame for analysis beyond the vagaries 
imposed by the Fiscal Year, or to evaluate the 
consequences of acts designed to foster one ob- 
jective or the potential for achieving other objec- 
tives. 14 

Along similar lines, William I. Bacchus notes that 
the PARA reporting system was not successful in 
providing long term trend information of the kind 
the Secretary advocated. 

Even those developing PARA, however, agreed 
that in its current form it was too simplistic. Crit- 
ics noted that . . . the fatal flaw was a misunder- 
standing of the worth of country planning docu- 
ments, which were of value only on the day 
written due to continuously changing situa- 
tions. 15 

Bacchus goes on to highlight what appears to us to 
be one of the major flaws of a required reporting 
system: 

In this view, the drive for centralization, coordi- 
nation, and control at the top, while perhaps 
necessary, would be fulfilled only at the expense 
of reducing the weight and quality of State’s in- 
put into the broader policy-making process. This 
would be shortsighted, and would disrupt the de- 
partment and would ultimately make corrective 
action necessary. 16 

Coplin and O’Leary try to strike a middle ground 
between required and self-initiated reporting. With 
respect to PARA, they also found that it was of little 
help in formulating strategies for achieving policy 
outcomes. 17 Required reporting seems to be aimed 
at providing analytic information on the most sig- 
nificant aspects of complex environments: regional 
affairs, international organizations, and country 
affairs. Some officials were inclined to accept this 
solution because they were overwhelmed by the 
sheer volume of information and found that the 
useful, analytic material was lacking. In their study 
of INR, Coplin and O’Leary found most officials in 
the State Department involved in the policy-making 
process are predisposed toward attempting to in- 
crease the amount of information available to them 
instead of trying to constrain the volume coming 
in. 

The solution to the problem, therefore, depends 
on providing information that is sufficiently 
structured so that it can be used efficiently, but 

14 Einaudi, op. cit., p. 36. 
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not so structured as to prevent its being used 
flexibly. 18 

This position would seem to take into account 
the fact that some sort of systematic, routinized 
reporting may be helpful in achieving the goal of 
providing analytic information that is useful to deci- 
sion-makers while at the same time not becoming 
so structured as to not be flexible to the day-to-day 
needs which arise. 

One of the approaches suggested in the 1973 
Inspector General’s report seems to adopt the ap- 
proach suggested by Coplin and O’Leary. This re- 
port suggests that the section chiefs in each mission 
compile with their subordinates one year plans for 
reporting based on a knowledge communicated 
from Washington of the major U S. goals for a par- 
ticular country. Specifically, each section chief was 
responsible for compiling section plans. The plans 
were to allow for probable special, and as yet un- 
known, demands Washington would place on the 
mission. 19 Moreover, the plans were to be reviewed 
periodically throughout the year, and revised in or- 
der to meet immediate needs. 

Some Foreign Service officers believe that re- 
quired reporting is just what is needed in the area 
of political reporting. James Ford Cooper noted 
that “. . . political reporting is sadly deficient in 
systematically providing the Department of State 
with relevant information, analysis, and interpreta- 
tion.” 20 He suggests that the deficiency could be 
remedied by the following proposal: 

L The Department of State should develop a 
framework of political analysis appropriate to the 
political information requirements of the Depart- 
ment, It should be the responsibility of a small 
working group of FSOs with experience. 

2. After developing an appropriate framework 
the working group should develop a political 
reporting schedule, analogous to the Compre- 
hensive Economic Reporting Program sched- 
ule. 21 

The Department of State’s study, Diplomacy for the 
197 0’s, concludes that the Department’s experi- 
ence with required reporting has been a useful one. 
The experience to date should serve as a founda- 
tion upon which to develop present systems and to 
create new ones. This study envisions a system with 
world-wide applicability that is capable of orienting 
and directing the programs and policies of the en- 
tire foreign affairs community. 22 
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What Determines Whether or Not 
Information Will be Useful to End-Users 
in Washington 

Our analysis up to this point has been based on 
a literature which focuses almost exclusively on the 
quality, quantity, and structure of Foreign Service 
reporting. However, it is important to underline the 
fact that this only represents half of the puzzle sur- 
rounding the overall Foreign Service reporting sys- 
tem: the production and use made of field report- 
ing. The use made of field reports is not only 
dependent upon the factors influencing the pro- 
duction of this information. Studies which focus 
primarily on this part of the system ignore two im- 
portant dimensions central to an understanding of 
the overall system. (1) Effective use is dependent 
upon organizational interests and constraints as 
well as the quality of the information produced in 
the field. (2) The quality of the relationship be- 
tween producers and consumers (i.e., the feedback 
and guidance given to the field as well as the quality 
of overall communication) affects the accuracy, 
timeliness, and quality of the information pro- 
duced. 

EXPERTISE 

On the whole bureaucrats and decision-makers 
are hired on the basis of their expertise and knowl- 
edge in a given field. To a great extent their credi- 
bility, prestige, and legitimacy is related to the reli- 
ance of their superiors upon their knowledge. As a 
result, many decision-makers are reluctant to col- 
lect or contract for information from outside their 
agency or even from a different department within 
their own agency. Individual decision-makers ap- 
pear to feel more comfortable with traditional chan- 
nels, whose value they can assess, than with an 
agency or individual with whom they have had little 
or no experience, and for whom the decision-maker 
has no basis upon which to judge the reliability of 
the information provided. This conclusion is un- 
derlined by Irving Horowitz in his study of “Project 
Camelot.” 

... It is a contention that conventional political 
channels are sufficient to yield the information 
desired or deemed necessary on policy grounds. 
It further reflects a latent State Department pref- 
erence for politics as an art rather than politics as 
an object of science. 23 

Coplin and O’Leary also found this preference 
for expertise in their study of INR. “The system we 
present is based on the analyst’s preference for us- 
ing experts as one of his major sources of informa- 
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tion. . . .” 24 Halperin also points to the strong pref- 
erence of career officials to defer to expertise: 
Their own involvement and influence depend in 
large part on other officials deferring to their 
expertise. To challenge the expertise of another 
career group is to risk retaliation. Thus, Foreign 
Service officers have been extremely reluctant to 
challenge the military on strategic questions or to 
challenge Treasury officials on economic mat- 
ters. 25 

Officials defer to expertise in the expectation that 
they will be likewise deferred to in what is consid- 
ered to be their specialty. Without a doubt, this has 
a major effect on the information that will be con- 
sidered to be useful and meaningful by decision- 
makers and other end-users in Washington. 

Specifically, in terms of Foreign Service report- 
ing, there is some feeling among FSO’s that the 
reporting system is not designed to directly influ- 
ence policy decisions, instead it is to provide data 
so that “experts” will be in a position to make judg- 
ments. 

The Foreign Service has generally conceived of 
its reporting as being primarily informational, 
i.e., designed to place the necessary information 
(and much that is unnecessary) in the hands of 
Washington officials. 26 

PROTECTING THE INTERESTS OF THE 
ORGANIZATION 

Manfred Halpern points out that deference to 
expert opinion is based on belief that the calcula- 
tion and the process of reasoning by which experts 
reach their conclusion is impenetrable by outsid- 
ers. 27 To the extent that ( 1 ) these experts are mem- 
bers of the bureaucracy and (2) decision-makers 
rely on “their expert opinion,” the bureaucracy is 
successful in protecting its interests and position of 
power. Robert L. Lovett, who once served in the 
State Department and the Defense Department, 
clearly states the bureaucratic organizational point 
of view in this area: 

Civilian and military executives alike should stick 
to the fields in which they have special training 
and aptitudes; if they do, the chance of making 
the machinery work is excellent. One of the few 
humans as exasperating as a civilian businessman 
who suddenly becomes an expert on military 
strategy is the military adviser who magically 
becomes an expert in some highly sophisticated 
production problem in which he has no back- 
ground or experience. 28 

24 Coplin and O’Leary, op. cit., p. 133. 
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It is also clear the the judgment of what constitutes 
“meaningful information” is more closely related 
to the questions of values and insulation of power, 
than it is to science or the “objective, technical” 
quality of information. Thus, what is meaningful is 
closely tied to the individual decision-maker and his 
values. With respect to this point, Richard Rose 
contends that: 

The more salient the information is to the core 
values of the policy-maker, the greater his use for 
it. The greater the incongruence between the 
value connotations of information and the values 
of a policy-maker, the less is his use for it. 29 
Sartori underlines the same point: 

The stronger and more interconnected a policy- 
maker’s values, i.e., the more ideological his out- 
look, then the less a man’s mind is open to new 
sources of information. He does not need to be 
told more, because he knows deductively and as 
a matter of belief, all that he needs to know. The 
most structured intellectual outlook, i.e., the 
most ideological, is likely to be that of the expert, 
whose professional training will make him pre- 
disposed to recognize some types of information 
and not others . . . 30 

It should therefore be clear that the expert has defi- 
nite bias towards the information he has not pro- 
duced himself, information he finds potentially 
threatening, and information which is not consis- 
tent with his “core values.” Given this analysis, it 
would seem logical to believe that on the basis of 
his training, an expert will selectively collect and 
report information according to his intuition for 
what seems to be right and what seems to be wrong. 
This represents a definite potential source of dis- 
tortion affecting the use of information, e.g., end- 
users in Washington. 

Halperin and Thomson both have found this type 
of bias in their studies of foreign policy decision- 
makers. Bureaucrats use information to serve their 
interests and the interest of their organization. 
Halperin contends that in some cases bureaucrats: 
(1) report only those facts which support the stand 
they are taking, and (2) structure the reporting of 
information so that senior-participants will see 
what you want them to see and no other informa- 
tion. The history of American involvement in Viet- 
nam serves to illustrate both of these types of dis- 
tortion. Based on his experiences in the Bureau of 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs, James C. Thomson 
contends that U.S. involvement in Vietnam illus- 
trates bureaucratic politics at work. He argues that 
the substantial American commitment seems to 
have been the intention of few, if any, in the early 

29 Richard Rose, in Social Policies and Social Indicators, ed. An- 
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1960s. The commitment was made because of the 
firm State Department stand developed in the 
1950s; the bureau’s orientation and information 
were simply passed on to the Kennedy administra- 
tion without careful review. 31 

Halperin expands on Thomson’s analysis by il- 
lustrating how partial information was distributed 
concerning the Vietnam War according to the inter- 
ests of the military establishment. 

The quantity of intelligence information pro- 
duced in American government each day is over- 
whelming. . . . Some of this information, such as 
the CIA daily report for the President and the 
State Department summary of major cables, al- 
most inevitably reaches the President. Other in- 
formation such as pouched reports from embas- 
sies about economic and social conditions are 
unlikely to reach any senior participants at all. 
Thus, a participant can select information which 
is likely to reach the President by putting it into 
channels which will assure getting to the top. 
Other information can be reported in more rou- 
tine ways that almost guarantees that it will not 
surface before senior participants . . . (T)his tech- 
nique was used by the U.S. military commanders 
in Vietnam to signal either optimism or pessi- 
mism. 32 

From 1964-65 to 1966-67, for example, the U.S. 
military officials in Saigon advocated the increase of 
U.S. troop strength. As a result they tried to bring 
every piece of evidence to the attention of senior 
officials and the President that could show that 
enemy infiltration was increasing. The enemy’s ca- 
pability to recruit forces from the South Viet- 
namese population was also emphasized. Then, 
when the decision was made that the U.S. was “win- 
ning” the high-level information coming out of Sai- 
gon changed radically. The new information em- 
phasized the enemy’s reduced capability to recruit, 
and slowdown in infiltration due to our bombing. 
The Bay of Pigs invasion is also an example of lim- 
ited information being sent to the President and 
senior decision-makers. President Kennedy was 
sent only information which supported the milita- 
ry’s contention that the U.S. should go through 
with a full scale invasion of Cuba. As a result of the 
“fiasco” of the Bay of Pigs, President Kennedy or- 
dered a full scale investigation to determine why he 
received limited information. 33 

Alexander George concludes that the situations 
described above result from a decision-maker rely- 
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ing on a single source of information as the basis for 
an important decision. 34 He contends that: 

“U.S. leaders have allowed themselves in several 
crises to remain dependent upon a single channel 
of information. . . . Among the many malfunc- 
tions of the policy-making process evident in the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco in 1961 was the fact that 
Kennedy and his advisers, including the JCS, de- 
pended on the CIA’s estimates of Castro’s mili- 
tary and political strength. Both were miscal- 
culated and underestimated by the CIA.” 35 
In confirming the desire to rely on perceived exper- 
tise George concludes that “Washington’s depen- 
dence on single channels of intelligence cannot be 
explained on the ground that the crisis developed 
too swiftly to initiate additional channels.” 36 
Our discussion of “expertise” and the accepted 
role of the expert is of critical importance for our 
understanding of the Foreign Service reporting sys- 
tem. This system is designed to serve many agen- 
cies and bureaus in Washington. Cables and air- 
grams sent by an embassy are routed to many 
different departments. Thus, in order to under- 
stand the overall effectiveness of this system, one 
must concentrate on the factors which determine its 
use. 

George’s analysis also confirms Halperin’s no- 
tion that organizations, at times, only report facts 
which support the position they want a decision- 
maker to adopt, or a position which they perceive 
their organization has a stake in. “In this variant of 
the workings of bureaucratic politics the other ac- 
tors in effect ‘gang up’ on the chief executive and 
try to sell him the policy they have worked out 
among themselves.” 37 Clark Clifford gives a clear 
account of this kind of practice: 

The idea was that the six or eight of us would try 
to come to an understanding among ourselves on 
what directions we would like the President to 
take on any given issue. And, then, ... we would 
try to steer the President in that direction . . . 38 
Wilensky argues that the short-term nature of 
foreign policy-making aids in reinforcing the cen- 
tral place given to the “expert.” 

. . . Where the end is knowledge, as in the scien- 
tific community, time serves as intelligence; 
where the end is something else — as in practically 
every organization but those devoted entirely to 
scholarship — time subverts intelligence, since, in 
the long run, the central institutionalized struc- 
tures and aims (the maintenance of authority, the 
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accommodation of departmental rivalries, the 
service of established doctrine) will prevail. 39 
Another dimension of protecting organizational 
interests is the tendency to report a single, main- 
stream point of view. In terms of Foreign Service 
reporting this has the effect of pressuring Foreign 
Service officers to report information which will 
support the embassy's point of view. In other 
words, to have the maximum affect in Washington 
some Ambassadors and Deputy Chiefs of Missions 
(DCMs) feel that it is best to speak with a single 
voice. One FSO writes that: 

Reporting officers are under pressure from their 
superiors (and more subtle pressure from Wash- 
ington) to make their reports conform to the 
post’s previous reporting, and to the views of 
senior officials. The result is to encourage adher- 
ence to the ‘conventional wisdom’ or the ‘estab- 
lishment’ point of view. Equally unfortunate is 
that this emphasis requires that differences of 
opinion be resolved before the report is sent, 
and that those differences not be shown in the 
report. 40 

This tendency to conform to a single point of view 
reinforces the value placed on the knowledge of the 
“experts." 

Finally, in outlining the dimensions of organiza- 
tional interest and its relationship to information 
handling, Halperin states that these are tactics 
often employed by a bureaucracy to defend its per- 
ceived interests. (1) Reporting only those facts that 
support the stand they are taking; (2) Structuring 
the reporting of information so that senior-partici- 
pants will see what the organization wants them to 
see and not other information; (3) Not reporting 
facts which show danger; (4) Preparing careful and 
detailed studies which present facts in what appears 
to be an authoritative manner in order to bolster 
the organizational position; (5) Requesting a study 
from those who will give the “desired conclusion;" 
(6) Keep officials away from senior-participants 
who might report facts that the organization wants 
suppressed; (7) Expose participants informally to 
those who hold the “correct views;" (8) Asking 
other governments to report facts that the organi- 
zation considers to be valuable; (9) Advise others 
on what to say; (10) Going around formal channels; 
and (11) Distort facts if necessary. These are all 
cases of maneuvering and selecting information in 
order to maximize an organizational interest. In 
contrast to decision-makers who are not open to 
alternative sources of information, these factors 
just cited may apply to the producers and consum- 
ers of information. 

S9 Harold Wilensky, Organizational Intelligence. New York: Basic 
Books, 1967, p. 77. 

40 Michaud, op. cit., p. 29. 


COMMUNICATION BLOCKAGES AND 
PROBLEMS 

The tendency to rely on expertise and known 
inputs is complicated and exasperated by the prob- 
lems involved in establishing good communication 
between Washington and the field. A second di- 
mension of the problem is the difficulties that dif- 
ferent agencies have in establishing a good rela- 
tionship. 

The Relationship Between Washington and the 
Field 

The problems involved in establishing a good 
relationship between the Department and the field 
has a long history. In 1948, the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended that the personnel of the State 
Department be integrated with the Foreign Service, 
and this was again urged in 1949 by the Rowe- 
Ramspeck-DeCourcy Advisory Committee on Per- 
sonnel. 41 Robert Murphy, a career Foreign Service 
officer, noted that little positive action had been 
taken on these measures during his career in the 
field. 42 There were sharp differences between the 
Foreign Service and the Department, poor coordi- 
nation, and jurisdictional conflicts. 

By allowing many FSOs to take State Department 
positions in the 1950’s, the problem of coordina- 
tion and communication was not solved. The most 
recent problems seem to lie in feedback from 
Washington to the field. The 1973 Inspector Gene- 
ral’s report points to the fact that communication 
seems to be a one-way street: all from the field to 
Washington. The report states: 

There also is a tendency to restrict distribution of 
information on Washington’s negotiating plans 
and supporting activities. This is understandable 
since confidentiality often is crucial to successful 
negotiation. But it has embarrassed overseas rep- 
resentatives when they are ignorant of major U.S. 
moves which their friends and counterparts in 
foreign governments knew of. It undermines the 
potential usefulness of overseas personnel. 43 
This report points out that regular exchange be- 
tween Washington and the field is necessary for 
good and effective coordination, 44 
Another State Department study also suggests 
that the problem of communication and coordina- 
tion between Washington and the field is crucial. 
Much like the Inspector General’s report, it recom- 
mends more planning in the collecting and report- 
ing of information. This study also suggests that the 
problem of coordination is closely tied to providing 

41 Robert Murphy, Diplomat Among Warriors. New York: Double- 
day and Company, 1964, p. 452. 

49 Ibid. 

43 Rowell and Thoms, op. cit., pp. 56-37. 

* 4 Ibid., p. 39. 



an “adequate” amount of analysis of information. 
The conclusion was that the Ambassador and DCM 
establish and implement methods 

for reviewing the need of the mission and the 
government for information of all kinds, decide 
how it was to be collected, and to relate it as 
necessary to the overall foreign affairs informa- 
tion requirements system which should be estab- 
lished. . . . 45 

Beyond keeping the field informed of the deci- 
sions that are being made in Washington, another 
type of feedback and guidance is also of critical 
importance: evaluation of reporting and review of 
reporting requirements. The 1970 study entitled 
Diplomacy for the 197 0's also deals with this latter 
problem. The authors suggest: 

The evaluation of roles and functions of our dip- 
lomatic missions cannot be performed as a one- 
time operation. A continuing review mechanism 
is required . . . 46 

Given this problem of coordination, it would 
seem logical that certain questions flow directly 
from it. (1) Is the quality of information in terms of 
its usefulness to decision-makers affected by this 
lack of coordination; and (2) is this tendency proof 
of the fact that we should be spending a great deal 
of our time in analyzing the Foreign Service report- 
ing system focusing on end-users and the use they 
make of this information? 

The Relationship Between Lower Level 
Bureaucrats and Decision-makers, as well as 
the Field 

The problem of coordination is related to shared 
conceptions of goals, and of how policy is to be 
made. This, in turn, implies the need for a shared 
and clear understanding of policy. A “clear under- 
standing of policy” is central to the communication 
relationship between lower level bureaucrats and 
their superiors as well as lower level bureaucrats in 
the field. 

Einaudi, for example, is careful to point out that 
embassy reporting should not bear the brunt of the 
blame for the fact that more analytic reporting is 
not produced. The intelligence community itself 
only focused on spot reporting and short term “po- 
litical froth,” rather than long term research or 
analysis directly related to key policy issues. 47 “Re- 
search contracted outside the government also 
seems to have lacked a policy focus.” 48 Thus, one 
must conclude that the government has not been 
successful in communicating its needs or require- 
ments. As a result, it has only received technical 

45 Diplomacy for the 197 0’s, op. cit., p. 457. 

<6 Ibid., p. 462. 

47 Einaudi, op. cit., p. 43. 

48 Ibid. 


reports, general information, and abstract studies. 
Furthermore, the Einaudi study points to the fact 
that there were fundamental misperceptions as to 
what U.S. policy was and what it should be. As a 
result, no one felt that they could understand what 
it was necessary to do. 49 This represents a funda- 
mental break-down in communication which rein- 
forces the critical importance given to the “expert” 
in a given area. 

The consequences of the communication failure 
and the traditional reliance upon expertise are 
grave: there is a surprising level of ignorance with 
respect to the problems that we, as a nation, face. 
The 1968-69 annual report of the Social Science 
Research Council made this point quite emphati- 
cally: 

The difficulty we as a nation face in solving our 
problems is not will but knowledge. 50 
The State Department is no exception to this 
finding. 

The information needs of State are not met and 
technology has been inadequately applied. Both 
the Secretary and the ambassadors are deprived 
of the department’s best information . . . 51 
Yet, there is a crisis of confidence with respect to 
developing knowledge capabilities. Robert A. Le- 
vine reports that bureaucrats and decision-makers 
have consistently resisted developing information 
producing capabilities. 52 

Another dimension of the problem of shared im- 
ages of what policy consists of is directly related to 
high-level decision-makers. Before becoming Sec- 
retary of State, Kissinger wrote that decision-mak- 
ers responsible for foreign policy had a non-policy 
oriented perspective. Leaders spend too much time 
getting elected and cannot think about policy alter- 
natives; furthermore, the typical leader has no im- 
age of what he wants to do when he is in office. 53 
The lower-level bureaucrat and FSO is forced to 
rely on his intuition and experience; therefore, 
“usefulness” cannot be built into the system be- 
cause the top level decision-makers are often not 
sure of what their priorities and interests are. 

Moreover, many high level decision-makers are 
not sure that the lower-level decision-makers or the 
bureaucracy should become directly involved with 
decision-making. There are a number of important 
factors which are operational in determining this 

« Ibid., pp. 37-38. 

50 Daniel P. Moynihan, Coping, New York: Random House, 
1973, p. 267. 

5 Daniel O’Flaherty, “Problems in the Conduct of United 
States Foreign Policy: A Compilation of Recent Critiques,” Pa- 
per prepared for the Commission on the Organization of the 
Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy, May, 1974, p. 
14. 

5 * Robert A. Levine, Public Planning: Failure and Redirection, 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1972) p. 149. 

5S Kissinger, op. cit., p. 91. 
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attitude. (1) The desire to avoid elaborate distribu- 
tion procedures; everyone in Washington should 
not know that a decision is being made. The present 
Foreign Service reporting system requires many 
officials to give clearance and “sign off” informa- 
tion before it can be sent to Washington; 54 (2) This 
elaborate procedure for transmitting information 
increases the likelihood that information will be 
“leaked.” Given this likelihood and the traditional 
concern for secrecy in foreign policy circles, 55 it is 
logical to exclude the bureaucracy from central 
decision-making; and (3) The bureaucracy is most 
effective in dealing with routine matters that do not 
require creativity and innovation. 56 In this sense, 
the bureaucracy may become an obstacle to effec- 
tive decision-making. As National Security Advisor, 
Kissinger summed all of these components quite 
well, when he stated: 

Because management of the bureaucracy takes so 
much energy and precisely because changing 
course is so difficult, many of the most important 
decisions are taken by extra-bureaucratic means. 
Some of the key decisions are kept to a very small 
circle while the bureaucracy happily continues 
working away in ignorance of the fact that a deci- 
sion is being made in a particular area. One rea- 
son for keeping the decisions to small groups is 
that when bureaucracies are so unwieldy and 
when their internal morale becomes a serious 
problem, an unpopular decision may be fought 
by brutal means, such as leaks to the press or to 
congressional committees. Thus, the only way 
secrecy can be kept is to exclude from the making 
of the decision all those who are theoretically 

charged with carrying it out The relevant part 

of the bureaucracy, because it is being excluded 
from the making of a particular decision, contin- 
ues with great intensity sending out cables, 
thereby distorting the effort with the best inten- 
tions in the world. You cannot stop them from 
doing this because you do not tell them what is 
going on. 57 

This attitude reinforces both the communication 
blockages which exist and the tendency for the 
bureaucracy to push for its own interests over any 
other ones. 

Communication Blockages Between Agencies 

Another factor affecting the effective use of infor- 
mation is communication between the end-users in 

M Halperin, op. cit., p. 107. 

w Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Imperial Presidency, (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1973). 

M Henry A. Kissinger, American Foreign Policy, (New York: Nor- 
ton, 1969), p. 18. 

S7 Henry A. Kissinger, quoted in Ray S. Cline, "Policy Without 
Intelligence," Foreign Policy, Number 17, (Winter 1974-75), p. 
123. 


different agencies in Washington. In the foreign 
policy area, this failure of communication can affect 
our relations with foreign countries and intergov- 
ernmental attempts to coordinate a uniform policy. 

David Wise illustrates that communication has 
been particularly bad between the State Depart- 
ment and the CIA. This type of communication 
failure can take many different forms: (1) The State 
Department and the CIA pursuing two different 
policies, (2) the CIA pursuing a policy without the 
knowledge of the State Department or vice versa, 
(3) both agencies claiming that they are pursuing 
the policy of the United States. 

U.S. involvement in Burma in the early 1950’s 
illustrates this type of communication failure. 
1 2,000 Nationalist Chinese troops were in Burma in 
defiance of the Burmese government. Ambassador 
Sebald assured the government that the CIA was 
not supporting these troops. He made this assur- 
ance on the basis of conferences with his superiors 
in the State Department. David Wise reports: 
From the very first days of his two-year assign- 
ment in Rangoon, Sebald regularly warned 
Washington that the troops threatened Burma’s 
very existence as a parliamentary democracy 
which was friendly to the West. If U.S. relations 
were not to turn completely sour, he insisted, the 
Nationalists would have to be removed. Each 
time, the State Department responded that the 
U.S. was not involved, and that Burma should 
logically complain to Taipeh. 58 
It turned out that the CIA was deeply involved in 
what it perceived to be an anti-Communist move- 
ment in Burma. 

The CIA was intimately involved with the Nation- 
alist troops, but Sebald’s superiors — men just be- 
low John Foster Dulles, were officially ignorant of 
the fact. Knowledge of the project was so closely 
held within the CIA, that it even escaped the no- 
tice of Robert Amory, the deputy director of in- 
telligence . . . Yet on Burma he could honestly 
protest to his colleagues in other branches of the 
government that the CIA was innocent. 59 
Wise concludes that the result of this incident 
was that the Burmese government moved closer to 
Peking — despite its initially pro-Western orienta- 
tion, and that Sebald returned to the U.S. as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
with the object of opening up lines of communica- 
tion between the State Department and the CIA. 
Sebald spent three years doing this so that the left 
hand of the government would know what the right 
hand was doing. 60 

••Wise and Ross, op. cit., p. 130. 

"Ibid., p. 131. 

w See "Public Access to Information and the Freedom of In- 
formation Act,” Northwestern Law Review, (May/June), 1973. 
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This observation would lead one to conclude that 
poor interagency communication has the potential 
to reduce the overall quality of information avail- 
able. to decision-makers. 


New Technologies 

However, poor communication and coordination 
does not provide the full explanation of ineffective 
use of Foreign Service reporting and other infor- 
mation resources available in Washington. Techni- 
cal changes have also radically changed the patterns 
of information use. 

First, Foreign Service reporting no longer repre- 
sents the unique source of information that it once 
did. 

Most important is the information explosion and 
its associated effects. It was not many years ago 
that Washington depended on Foreign Service 
reporting as its most reliable source of informa- 
tion on events in most foreign countries. The 
Embassy’s views had a definitive ‘official’ quality 
which distinguished them from more erratic and 
unfocused information from other sources . . , 61 
Thus, often, Foreign Service reports only confirm 
information which has already reached decision- 
makers in Washington. 

In addition, foreign affairs is substantively more 
complicated than it once was. An embassy can no 
longer divide the world into neat, packagable enti- 
ties and assign officers to report on one area. 
Traditionally, Embassy operations have been di- 
vided into well-defined garden plots with each 
patch of ground separately cultivated. ... It is 
organization by section: Economic, Political, 
Consular, Administrative, Intelligence, Military, 
A.I.D., USIS, and others. . . . Yet it is already 
obsolescent. The changing world no longer oper- 
ates in neatly constructed boxes The arbitrary 

division of the mission contributes to the paper 

flow with an overemphasis on reporting 62 

This is another indication that the present Foreign 
Service reporting system is not responsive to “mod- 
em needs.” Thus, this contributes to a decision on 
whether or not to use this information. 

Third, new quantitative techniques have not 
been systematically introduced to the Foreign Ser- 
vice. In many cases, officers have resisted their use. 
This resistance exasperates the already present 
problem of imprecise data that is of little practical 
use. 

At the same time, there has been resistance to 
developing quantitative approaches to aid in for- 
eign policy decision-making, generated to a great 

61 Michaud, op. at., p. 21. 

63 Diplomacy for the 1970’s, op. riJ., p, 467. 


extent by misconceptions about the nature of 
quantification. Many traditional political analysts 
consider that quantification is designed to re- 
place human judgment. . . . 

Another problem in introducing quantitative 
techniques into the field of foreign policy deci- 
sion-making has been the lack of perception on 
the part of those trained in the techniques about 
what the decision-maker really wants. 63 
This reliance upon traditional judgment reinforces 
the trend to rely upon expertise; moreover, it 
should be noted, the development of quantitative 
techniques will be very important for information 
processing in the future. By resisting its use, For- 
eign Service officers, by definition, make the infor- 
mation they produce less useful to decision-makers 
in Washington. 64 

Changes That Have Been 
Recommended in the Foreign Service 
Reporting System 

Changes in the Foreign Service reporting system 
that have been recommended fall into one of three 
categories: (1) technical; (2) organizational; and (3) 
philosophical. We will consider one study which is 
representative of each of these categories. 

On the technical side, a study completed by the 
RAND Corporation on “Information System Ap- 
plications for a High Level Staff,” concludes that 
The national security community collects and 
generates vast quantities of information. . . . 
Their pressing need is for information that is 
relevant and timely, and in a form suited to the 
problem at hand. 

A computer based information system can serve 
policy-makers and the staff that support policy- 
makers at the highest levels by making it possible 
(1) to analyze problems more thoroughly in the 
available time; (2) to perform their normal tasks 
more quickly, thus saving time to reflect upon 
problems; (3) to better anticipate forthcoming 
problems; and (4) to handle problems hitherto 
intractable or unmanageable. 65 
This plan addressed all the issues that we identified 
as central to our study and proposed a primarily 
technical solution. 

The Inspector General’s report, on the other 
hand, suggested organizational and substantive 
changes that were aimed at addressing the same 

* 9 David E. Long, “Quantitative Analysis and Foreign Policy 
Decision-Making,’* Foreign Service Journal, July, 1973, p. 10. 
64 Michaud, Ibid. 
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issues. By developing long-term plans that would 
be reviewed at regular intervals, and by implement- 
ing management techniques, this report claimed 
that successful results were achieved. The work of 
sections in the Embassy were well coordinated, 
there was good communication between the Am- 
bassador and Washington, the plan proved to be 
flexible and changes were easily implemented, and 
there was better communication with other agen- 
cies in Washington as well. 66 

Finally, Alexander George’s study is arguing fun- 
damentally at a philosophical level. He outlines the 
favorable attributes of a multiple advocacy system 
for decision-makers and lower-level bureaucrats. 
He feels that it reduces tension, makes for more 
effective use of information, and improves com- 
munication among all parties involved in foreign- 
policy making. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has raised and discussed the is- 
sues and problems to be dealt with in the empiri- 


cal analysis in the subsequent chapters. As a 
whole, it is clear that the previous studies of For- 
eign Service reporting and the general literature 
on information is characterized by (1) its piece- 
meal, incomprehensive approach to the complex 
system under investigation. Most studies concen- 
trate solely on the quantity and content of the 
information produced in the field. By doing this 
scholars and other investigators have artificially 
analyzed one part of a larger system. One cannot 
hope to understand foreign service reporting and 
the characteristics of production in the field with- 
out systematically understanding the require- 
ments and peculiarities — both individual and or- 
ganizational— of the end-users in Washington; 
and (2) its tendency to remain on the general 
level and thus not provide suggestions and 
recommendations which can be implemented or 
even be thought of in an operational manner by 
bureaucrats and decision-makers. 

In our pilot study we hope to overcome some of 
these difficulties by examining the system as a 
whole and focusing on specific organizational and 
substantive questions. 


M Rowell and Thoms, op. cit., p. 30. 



CHAPTER III 


Analysis of the Documents 


The purpose of this chapter is to describe the 
documents that we included in our sample. The 
documents were selected from four countries, each 
from a different geographic region. Throughout 
the study, we will refer to each country by the ini- 
tials of the region in which it is located. The four 
countries are as follows: 

1. A South American country (SA) 

2. A Middle Eastern country (ME) 

3. An Eastern European country (EE) 

4. A Western European country (WE) 

In this chapter, we will discuss (1) the procedures 
for sampling the documents, (2) the procedures for 
coding the documents, (3) the general characteris- 
tics of the documents, and (4) patterns of character- 
istics within documents. 


Procedures for Sampling the 
Documents 

For each of the four countries under study we 
sampled fifty to sixty documents according to the 
following criteria: First, we eliminated all adminis- 
trative reports (pick up so-and-so at the airport, 
so-and-so is coming for a visit) from the sample. 
Second, we selected documents dating from the 
period of September 1 to November 30 to insure 
that the subjects of our interviews would still be 
familiar with the material being discussed. Third, 
we limited the sample to telegrams and airgrams. 
This was done because of the classification restric- 
tions on “official and formal letters” and because 
telegrams and airgrams are most widely distributed 
throughout the government. Fourth, we were lim- 
ited to documents that were classified up to and 
including “secret.” Fifth, given all of the telegrams 
and airgrams sent to Washington during the time 
period of interest, we sampled the documents in 
order to maximize broad coverage of the issues and 
problems reported. In order to insure this “broad 
coverage” and that our criteria would produce an 
accurate sample, we consulted with officials from 
each country directorate in the State Department. 
During these meetings we asked these officials to 
tell us about the issues and problems covered dur- 


ing the time period we were interested in, whether 
or not this three-month time period is representa- 
tive of field reporting, in general, whether or not 
telegrams and airgrams are representative of field 
reporting, and whether or not our sample is repre- 
sentative of field reporting despite the fact that we 
are not able to examine documents that were clas- 
sified above secret. In each case these country offi- 
cials informed us that the three-month time period 
was representative, and that we would not miss any 
major issues or forms of reporting by using these 
criteria. 

After these meetings we proceeded to read 
through the office files of all the reports submitted 
from the field during the three-month period we 
were interested in. Each of the major investigators 
read through the documents and chose those which 
seemed to meet the criteria laid out above. After 
this initial selection procedure was completed (ap- 
proximately 75-100 documents chosen), we then 
met as a group to review the documents and make 
the final selection of the sample. 

We then showed the sample to some of the coun- 
try officials and asked them to tell us whether or not 
the sample we had chosen was “representative.” In 
addition, we asked this question during each of our 
“user interviews” in Washington. We discovered 
that our sample was representative of the substan- 
tive (non-administrative) reports produced in the 
field. 


Procedures for Coding the Documents 

The total set of documents were coded according 
to the scheme appearing in Appendix A of this re- 
port. That scheme was built in part of one used in 
a previous project analyzing the studies of the Intel- 
ligence and Research Bureau. 1 All documents were 
coded by two different coders. Where disagree- 
ments occurred, a third coder was used to resolve 
the problem. A third coder was needed in less than 
ten percent of the coding decisions. 

•William D. Coplin and Michael K. O’Leary, “The Analysis of 
Government Intelligence Reports: A Codebook,” (Syracuse; 
Prince Analysis, Inc., September, 1972), mimeo. 
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In constructing our coding scheme we were par- 
ticularly concerned with the following questions: 
(1) Where were the documents routed; (2) How 
were the documents classified; (3) What was the 
format used in writing these documents (e.g., use of 
summary, “comment/’ tables, graphs or maps, or 
substantive subtopics); (4) Did the document refer- 
ence another written in the field or in Washington, 
D.C.; (5) What type or kind of reporting does the 
document represent (e.g., spot reporting, routine 
or required reporting, reports specifically solicited 
by Washington); (6) How can the contents of the 
document be classified (e.g., in terms of factual ver- 
sus predictive versus prescriptive content, in terms 
of sources uses, in terms of issues covered). 

General Characteristics of the Sample 

In this section, we will present our findings with 
respect to the general questions listed above. We 
will present the distribution of documents across 
various categories for the total set of documents. 
Our intention in presenting this discussion is to 
provide an overview of the characteristics of the 
sample we drew. 

CLASSIFICATION MEASURES 

Table 3.1 shows the two types of classification 
measures that we used for our analysis: the official 
classification scheme of the State Department (un- 
classified versus classified) and the priority classifi- 
cation assigned by the author of the documents 
(routine priority versus immediate). For all four 
countries in general there are more “unclassified” 
and “limited distribution” documents than any 
other kind (71.8%). In addition, we found 23.5% 
“confidential” and only 4.7% “secret” documents. 
In contrast, the vast majority of documents for all 
four of our countries were classified as “routine” as 
opposed to “priority” or “immediate” (80.3%). 

In terms of the office responsible for taking ac- 
tion on a particular message sent in from the field, 
we found that the country directorates were by far 

TABLE 3.1 


Type of Classification % of Documents 


Unclassified 34.7 

Limited Official Use 37.1 

Confidential 23.5 

Secret 4.7 


the greatest recipients of cables. This is illustrated 
in Table 3.2. Of all documents from the field, 
75.1% were sent to the country directorates. 

In terms of the distribution throughout the gov- 
ernment given to a particular document, on the 
average a document is sent to 18 departments and 
89 copies of a document are sent to the government 
as a whole. In addition, in the vast majority of cases 
the author of a document does not assign a specific 
distribution pattern (routing pattern): 85.7% of the 
documents are not given specific routing by their 
authors. 

FORM 

An analysis of the form of the document can be 
divided into a number of different categories: the 
type of document, whether or not TAGS were used, 
the average length of the document and the format 
of the document. On the question of form. Table 
3.3 shows that 78.9% of the documents in our sam- 
ple were telegrams. 

In the vast majority of cases, “TAGS” were as- 
signed by the authors of the documents in 88.3% 
of the cases. However, it should be noted that on 
the average 3.2 TAGS were assigned per docu- 
ment. The average length of a document for all four 
of our countries is approximately 4 pages. In terms 
of format, Table 3.4 shows that in 54.5% of the 
cases some format was used in writing a particular 
document. Specifically, “summaries,” and “com- 
ments” were used more than any other kind of for- 
matting procedure; however, even in the case of a 
summary and/or a comment this formatting proce- 
dure was only used in 27.2 and 23.9% of the docu- 
ments respectively. “Criticism,” “recommenda- 
tion,” “action requested,” and tables, graphs, or 
maps were almost never used. Along these same 
lines our analysis showed that substantive subtopics 
were also not utilized in the vast majority of the 
cases. Moreover, we found that foreign service re- 


TABLE 3.2 



Action Office 

% of Documents 


ARA. 

EUR. 

NEA 


16.4 

37.1 

21.6 


TABLE 3.3 


Type of Documents 

% of Documents 



Routine 80.3 Telegrams 78.9 

Priority 12.2 Airgrams 17.8 

Immediate 7.5 Other 3.3 


ports are almost never (only in 2.3% of the cases) 
specifically solicited from the State Department or 
any other federal agency in Washington, D.C. 

CONTENT 

Table 3.5, p. 173, summarizes our findings on the 
following topics: 

1 . The citation of sources used in writing the 
documents. 

2. The mention of other government docu- 
ments as “references” or in the body of the re- 
ports. 

3. Reference to letters in the reports. 

4. The analytic, evaluative, predictive and pre- 
scriptive content of the documents (see Appen- 
dix A for a definition of these terms as coded on 
the documents). 

5. Reference to any kind of “operational” ac- 
tivity (day-to-day details like meeting an official at 
the airport). 

6. The types of reporting that the documents 
represent (spot reporting, routinized monitor- 
ing, required reporting, or briefing for an up- 
coming event). 

7. Requests for specific actions or decisions. 

8. Mention of past or future events. 

9. Substantive issues discussed in the docu- 
ments. 

Our analysis shows that the news media and pri- 
vate contact with government officials are the pri- 
mary sources for field reporting. Non-government 
sources, official government documents, and public 
speeches are secondary sources for the field re- 
ports. Private unidentified sources and government 
news decrees are only used infrequently as the basic 
source material for writing a field report (8.9% and 


TABLE 3.4 


/omuifhn^ Employed 
in Document 

% of Documents 

Yes 

54.5 

No 

45.5 

Type of Formatting Employed in Document 


Yes No 


{% of Documents ) 


Summary 

27.2 

72.8 

Comment 

23.9 

76.1 

Criticism 

.5 

99.5 

Recommendation 

L9 

98.1 

Action Requested 

4.7 

95.3 

Tables 

3.8 

96.2 

Graphs 

.5 

99.5 

Maps 

Use of Substantive 

0.0 

100.0 

Subtopics 

12.2 

87.8 


10.8% respectively). In addition, we found that in 
some cases U.S. government documents are re- 
ferred to in the body of the field report (19.7% of 
the cases); letters are almost never referred to in the 
body of a field report (4.7% of the cases). On the 
other hand, our analysis shows that one document 
(either a previous field report or an official U.S. 
document) is usually referred to in a report that is 
sent in from the field. 

In terms of the general contents of the document, 
we found that the vast majority of field reporting 
represents factual reporting only. In almost 80.8% 
of the cases almost all of the material in a field 
report was “factual.” We also found some report- 
ing that could be classified as either evaluative or 
interpretive and a small amount that could be called 
“predictive reporting.” There was virtually no 
“prescriptive” reporting or reporting that was a 
mixture between factual and predictive reporting. 
In addition, operational activity was only referred 
to in 15% of the documents that we sampled. 

The vast majority (80.3%) of the field reports 
that we analyzed represent “spot reporting”; only 
17.4% of the documents that we analyzed represent 
routinized monitoring or regularized reports (e.g., 
the week-a or month-a). In addition we noted that 
only 15% of the documents submitted by the field 
were designed for the purpose of briefing the State 
Department for an upcoming event. Moreover, in 
the vast majority of the reports that we analyzed 
(91.1% of the cases), no specific decision or policy 
was requested. 

We also analyzed the documents in order to de- 
termine whether or not the past or future was men- 
tioned in the body of the field report. In 62.5% of 
the cases these documents made some reference to 
the future — either specific or unspecific; however, 
in only 24.4% of the cases was the past mentioned. 
(See Table 3.5) 

In terms of the specific contents of the docu- 
ments we found that three major issues were dealt 
with in the reports submitted by the four missions. 
Table 3.6 shows that internal economic conditions 
and diplomatic concerns in general are the ones 
most frequently reported on; trade and investments 
were the next most frequently reported upon. In 
the vast majority of the cases (83.1%) only one 
issue was dealt with per document. 

Patterns of Characteristics 

Having described the basic characteristics of the 
entire sample of documents, we will describe some 
basic patterns of characteristics found within the 
documents by looking at the degree to which some 
critical distinctions account for differences in the 
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TABLE 3.5 


Contents of Documents 


Percentage of Documents 

A) Documents Referenced 


Yes 

No 

U.S. Government Documents Referenced 


19.7 

81.3 

Letters Referenced 


4.7 

95.3 

B) Type of Reporting 

Spot Reporting 


80.3 

19.7 

Routinezed Monitoring 


17.4 

82.6 

Briefing of Upcoming Event 


15.0 

85.0 

Operational Activities 


15.0 

85.0 

Specific Decision or Policy Request 


8.9 

91.1 

C) Time Mentioned 

Past 


24.4 

75.6 

Future 

Specific 


32.9 

67.1 

Non-specific 


29.6 

70.4 

D) Sources of Information 

Sources Explicitly Mentioned 


86.4 

13.6 

Public Speeches 


14.6 

85.4 

Government Documents 


16.0 

84.0 

Government News Decrees 


10.8 

89.2 

News Media Reports 


32.4 

67.6 

Private Contact with Government 

Officials 


25.4 

74.6 

Protected, Unidentified Sources 


8.9 

91.1 

Other Non-Governmental Sources 


16.0 

84.0 

Other Sources 


9.9 

90.1 

E) Specific Content 

Percentage Factual 

Predictive 

( ^5 of Documents ) 
Prescriptive 

Evaluative-Interpretive 

0-25% 3.8 

86.4 

92.0 

63.8 

26-50% 4.6 

11.8 

5.6 

16.9 

51-75% 10.8 

.9 

1.9 

10.8 

76-100% 80.8 

.9 

.5 

8.5 


TABLE 3.6 


Issues 

% of Documents 


Internal Economic 

Conditions 

18.3 


Diplomatic 

18.8 


Trade 

13.6 


Total Number of Issues 

Mentioned in Documents 

% of Documents 


1 

83.1 


2 

11.3 


3 

3.3 



documents. First, we will examine the degree to 
which the classification of the document is related 
to the form and content of the document. Next, we 
will look at the differences resulting from the coun- 
try in which the document originated. We will also 
discuss the differences between telegrams and air- 
grams. 

CLASSIFIED VERSUS UNCLASSIFIED 
DOCUMENTS 

One of the most striking findings of our analysis 
is that there are major differences in both form and 


content between classified and unclassified docu- 
ments. In this section of the chapter we will contrast 
and highlight the differences we have found. It 
should be noted that the classification was highly 
correlated with the type of routing (priority, etc.). 
Hence the classified/non-classified distinction also 
applies to the distinction between priority and rou- 
tine. 

FORM 

On the question of form, Table 3.7 shows that 
classified documents will almost always be trans- 
mitted as telegrams while in some cases the un- 
classified ones will be sent as airgrams. Classified 
documents tend to use “TAGS” slightly more 
than unclassified ones (89.9% versus 85.1%). In 
addition, fewer TAGS were assigned to classified 
documents than to unclassified ones (an average 
of 2.6 versus 4.2). The average length of the 
classified documents was significantly shorter 
than unclassified ones: 4 pages versus 6.6 pages. 

In terms of format, Table 3.8 reveals that un- 
classified documents utilize format procedure sig- 
nificantly less than classified documents do. Our 
analysis shows that 55.5% of unclassified reports 
are submitted with no particular use of any for- 
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TABLE 3.7 


Type of Document 

Unclassified 
{% of Documents ) 

Classified 

(% of Documents) 

Airgram 

25.7 

13.7 

T elegram 

67.6 

84.9 

TAGS 

Yes 

85.1 

89.9 

No 

14.9 

10.1 


mat. In contrast, 59.7% of classified documents 
make some use of one or more formatting op- 
tions. Specifically, classified documents make far 
greater use of “summaries** and ‘‘comments** 
than unclassified ones. For example, 36.7% of 
the classified documents use summaries, while 
only 9.5% of the unclassified reports use sum- 
maries. In terms of the other format options 
open to an author of a document (e.g., criticism, 
recommendation, action required, use of tables, 
maps or graphs) our general finding holds true 
for unclassified as well as classified documents: 
there is little or no use made of these options. If 
anything, unclassified documents make smewhat 
more use of the latter options. Our analysis of 
the use of substantive subtopics follows the same 
pattern set by the use of summaries and com- 
ments. The classified documents make greater 
use of this option than the unclassified docu- 
ments do. 

CONTENT 

Table 3.9 summarizes our analysis of the diff- 
erences in content — both general and specific — 
between classified and unclassified documents. 
Examining the sources used to write field reports 
we find that unclassified reports rely more on the 

TAtiLt *>.8 


Format Used 
Type of Format 


Unclassified 
(% of Documents ) 

Yes No 


Classified 

{% of Documents) 
Yes No 


Format 

44.5 

55.5 

59.7 

40.3 

Summary 

9.5 

90.5 

36.7 

63.3 

Comment 

16.2 

83.8 

28.1 

71.9 

Criticism 

1.4 

98.6 

0 

100.0 

Recommendations 

1.4 

98.6 

2.2 

97.8 

Action Requested 

4.1 

95.9 

5.0 

95.0 

Tables 

9.5 

90.5 

.7 

99.3 

Graphs 

Substantive 

1.4 

98.6 

0 

100.0 

Subtopics 

9.5 

90.5 

13.7 

86.3 


news media and less on protected unidentified 
sources. The authors of classified reports also 
rely much more heavily on private contact with 
government officials. In addition we found that 
classified reports tend to refer to U.S. govern- 
ment documents more often than unclassified 
documents (23.7% versus 12.2%). In addition, 
letters are referred to slightly more often in the 
body of a classified report. Beyond these differ- 
ences, there are no other significant findings in 
the comparison of the classification with sources 
used in writing field reports. 

In terms of the general content of the documents, 
Table 3.10 shows that there is less factual material 
in the classified documents than in the unclassified 
ones. Similarly, there is a significantly greater 
amount of predictive and prescriptive material in 
the classified documents compared to unclassified 
ones. Classified documents also make significantly 
greater use of interpretive material. 

Both types of documents make equal use of 
spot reporting. However, routinized monitoring 
tends to appear more often in unclassified docu- 
ments than in classified ones (20.3% versus 
15.8%). In contrast, briefing material tends to be 
transmitted more often as a classified report. 
Moreover, our analysis shows that “operational 
activity** is cited equally often in both types of 
reports. Finally, classified reports will tend to ask 
for a specific decision or policy more often than 
unclassified ones. 

Table 3.11 illustrates differences in how often the 
past or future is mentioned in these types of docu- 
ments. Our analysis shows that the past is men- 

TABLE 3.9 


Unclassified Classified 

(% of Documents ) (% of Documents ) 

Yes No Yes No 


Differences in Content 
U.S. Government 
Documents Referenced 
Letters Referenced 

Type of Reporting 
Spot Reporting 
Routinized Monitoring 
Briefing of Upcoming 
Event 

Sources of Information 
Government News Decrees 
News Media 
Private Contact with 
Government Officials 
Protected, Unidentified 
Sources 


12.2 

86.5 

23.7 

74.8 

2.7 

96.9 

5.8 

93.2 

79.7 

20.3 

80.6 

19.4 

20.3 

79.7 

15.8 

84.2 

15.0 

85.0 

18.7 

81.3 

14.9 

85.1 

8.6 

91.4 

41.9 

58.1 

27.3 

72.7 

12.2 

87.8 

32.4 

67.6 

4.1 

95.9 

11.5 

88.5 
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TABLE 3.10.— GENERAL CONTENT OF CLASSIFIED VERSUS UNCLASSIFIED DOCUMENTS 


Unclassified Classified 



Factual 

Predict. 

Prescrip. 

Eval-lnt. 

Factual 

Predict. 

Prescrip. 

Eval-lnt . 

0-25* 

2.7* 

95.9 

94.6 

79.7 

4.3 

81.3 

90.6 

56.1 

26-50* 

2.7% 

4.1 

4.0 

10.8 

5.8 

15.9 

6.5 

20.1 

51-75% 

5.4* 

0.0 

1.4 

9.5 

13.7 

1.4 

2.2 

10.9 

76-100* 

89.2* 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

76.2 

1.4 

0.7 

12.9 


tioned more often in unclassified documents, while 
the future is mentioned significantly more often in 
the classified ones. For example, in 62.6% of the 
classified documents some mention is made of the 
future; this is true of only 52.7% of the unclassified 
ones. 

The specific contents of classified and unclas- 
sified documents do not differ in the types of issues 
they report. Both report diplomatic concerns, trade 
issues, and internal economic conditions more than 
any other issue. However, classified documents re- 
port on diplomatic issues most often, while the un- 
classified documents give priority to internal eco- 
nomic conditions. 


Country-Specific Differences 

In this section, we will report discrepancies from 
the general findings that are peculiar to specific 
countries under investigation. 

CLASSIFICATION MEASURES 

Table 3.12 reveals that the South American (SA) 
and Middle Eastern (ME) countries produce more 
unclassified and routine documents than either the 
Eastern Europe (EE) or Western Europe (WE) 

TABLE 3.11 


Unclassified Classified 

(% of Documents) (% of Documents) 



Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Time Mentioned 

Past 

Future 

28.4 

71.6 

22.3 

77.7 

Specific Mention 

25.7 

74.6 

31.7 

68.3 

Non-Specific Mention 

27.0 

73.0 

30.9 

69.1 

Issues Mentioned 
Trade 


16.2 


12.2 

Diplomatic 
Internal Economic 


8.1 


24.5 

Conditions 


20.4 


12.9 


countries. As one would expect, the Eastern Europe 
country submits the most classified, non-routine in- 
formation, although it should be noted that WE 
also produces a significant amount of this kind of 
reporting. 

In terms of distribution of a document through- 
out the government, a somewhat different pattern 
emerges. The reports sent from ME and EE are 
given more specific routing than those sent from 
WE or SA. By far, the documents sent from SA have 
the least specific routing— only in 2% of the cases. 
The largest number of copies of a document are 
made from reports sent from SA, and the fewest 
number from the reports sent from EE. Similarly, 
the reports sent from EE are routed to the fewest 
number of departments or agencies inside the gov- 
ernment. The other three countries received ap- 
proximately equal distribution. (See Table 3.13) 


FORM 

It is interesting to note that more telegrams are 
sent from SA than from any of the other three coun- 
tries. TAGS are used most often on reports sent 
from WE and least often on reports sent from SA. 
Reports sent from ME, on the average, have signifi- 
cantly more TAGS assigned to them than reports 
from other countries in our sample (5 as opposed 
to an average of 2.6). 

In terms of format Table 3.14 reveals that the 
longest reports are sent from WE and the shortest 
from EE. Moreover, ME and WE documents make 
more use of formal formatting procedures than 
either EE or SA. Specifically, reports from SA and 
WE make the greatest use of “summaries”; reports 
from ME and WE make the greatest use of the 
“comment” procedures. EE makes the most use — 
albeit limited — of the “action requested” option 
while reports from WE utilize tables more often 
than reports from any of the three other countries. 
Finally, reports from EE make the greatest use of 
“substantive subtopics” and reports from WE make 
the least use of this option. 
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TABLE 3.12 


Type of Classification 



Country 


SA 

{% of Documents ) 

ME 

(% of Documents ) 

WE 

{% of Documents) 

EE 

{% of Documents ) 

Unclassified 

41.2 

43.1 

30.8 

25.4 

Limited Official Use 

43.1 

19.6 

30.8 

52 5 

Confidential 

13.7 

37.3 

30.8 

13.6 

Secret 

2.0 

0.0 

7.7 

8.5 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Routing 

90.2 

78.4 

76.9 

76.3 

Priority 

9.8 

15.7 

9.6 

13.6 

Immediate 

0.0 

5.9 

13.5 

10.2 

Flash 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


CONTENTS 

Table 3.15 summarizes the country-specific diff- 
erences with respect to the contents of the docu- 
ments. In terms of the materials used to write a field 
report, SA and ME are most explicit in citing the 
sources used for their reports. Given this, as one 
would expect, these two countries make the great- 
est use of public information as the basis for their 
reports. In the case of ME, in 54.9 % of the cases the 
“news media” is used as the source of reporting; in 
SA public speeches or the news media are used as 
the source for their reports more often than any 
other one (53% of the cases). In contrast, WE and 
EE rely much more heavily on private contacts with 
government officials. 

In terms of the general contents of the docu- 
ments we found that SA has less purely factual re- 
porting than the other three countries (72.5% as 
opposed to an average of 84%). WE has more 
evaluative and/or interpretive reporting than any 
of the other three countries. (See Table 3.16). EE 
has more predictive and prescriptive reporting than 
the other three countries. 

There is significantly more “spot reporting” 
from ME and EE than there is from the other two 
countries. (See Table 3.17). WE has more “routi- 
nized monitoring” than any of the other countries 
and EE writes more reports for briefing purposes 
than any of the other countries. (See Table 3.17). 
Moreover, we noted that reports from EE con- 
tained significantly more requests or descriptions 
of “operational activity” than any of the other re- 
ports in our sample — 25.4% versus an average of 


TABLE 3.13 


Author Routing 

Y 2.0 

21.6 

13.5 

18.6 

Mean # of Departments 

N 98.0 

78.4 

86.5 

81.4 

Routed 

19.4 

18.1 

19.5 

14.4 


approximately 10%. Similarly, reports from EE 
contain the most requests for specific decisions or 
policies. 

Finally, it is striking to note that there are few 
differences in the nature of the issues that are being 
reported by these four diplomatic posts. Diplomatic 
and economic issues are the ones most often re- 
ported. The only substantive differences which ex- 
ist are in the reporting of SA and ME. The latter is 
the only country to report on political unrest and 
the only one not to spend a significant amount of 
time reporting on internal economic conditions. SA 
is the only one not to report on trade and invest- 
ment; the only other differences are ones of magni- 
tude; that is, the number of reports sent on a partic- 
ular subject. 

It should be pointed out that some of the differ- 
ences found across the four countries may be a 
result of the sampling procedure. On the whole, 
however, we found the patterns to be relatively 
similar; hence we can describe our findings in terms 
that are generalizable to all of the foreign service 
reporting. 

TELEGRAMS VERSUS AIRGRAMS 

Because there is a different cost and time dimen- 
sion to telegrams and airgrams, we attempted to see 
the degree to which differences in content and form 
could be associated with the two types of cables. 

FORM 

In terms of our two “classification measures,” 
our analysis shows that telegrams tend to be “clas- 
sified” more often than airgrams and tend to be 
stamped “priority” or “immediate” more often 
than airgrams. (See Table 3.18). For example, 
93.3% of the airgrams are stamped “routine” 
while only 76.8% of the telegrams are classified in 
this manner. In addition, we found that more air- 
grams are sent to the South American Bureau than 



TABLE 3.14 





Country 


SA 

(% of Documents ) 

ME 

{% of Documents) 

WE 

(% of Documents ) 

EE 

{% of Documents) 

Mean # of Pages 


4.7 

5.3 

7.2 

2.86 

Format 

Y 

47.1 

62.7 

59.6 

49.2 


N 

52.9 

37.3 

40.4 

50.8 

Summary 

Y 

31.4 

25.5 

34.6 

18.6 


N 

68.6 

74.5 

65.4 

81.4 

Comment 

Y 

17.6 

33.3 

26.9 

18.6 


N 

82.4 

66.7 

73.1 

81.4 

Criticism 

Y 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


N 

98.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Recommendation 

Y 

0.0 

2.0 

1.9 

3.4 


N 

100.0 

98.0 

98.1 

96.6 

Action Request 

Y 

2.0 

5.9 

0.0 

10.2 


N 

98.0 

94.1 

100.0 

89.8 

Tables 

Y 

3.9 

2.0 

7.7 

1.7 


N 

96.1 

98.0 

92.3 

98.3 

Graphs 

Y 

0.0 

0.0 

1.9 

0.0 


N 

100.0 

100.0 

98.7 

100.0 

Maps 

Y 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


N 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Substantive Subtopics 

Y 

11.8 

13.7 

7.7 

15.3 


N 

88.2 

86.3 

92.3 

84.7 




TABLE 3.15 







Country 




(% of Documents) 

ME 

{% of Documents ) 

WE 

{% of Documents) 

EE 

(% of Documents ) 

Sources Explicitly 
Mentioned 

Y 

94.1 

90.2 

78.8 

83.1 


N 

5.9 

9.8 

19.2 

16.9 

Public Speeches 

Y 

27.5 

5.9 

15.4 

10.2 

N 

72.5 

94.1 

89.6 

89.8 

Government Documents 

Y 

13.7 

11.2 

15.4 

2.2 


N 

86.3 

88.2 

84.6 

97.8 

Government News 
Decrees 

Y 

23.5 

5.9 

1.9 

10.2 


N 

74.5 

94.1 

98.1 

89.8 

News Media 

Y 

23.5 

54.9 

23.1 

28.8 


N 

76.5 

45.1 

76.9 

71.2 

Private Contacts with 
Government Officials 

Y 

15.7 

19.6 

38.5 

27.1 

N 

89.3 

80.4 

61.5 

72.9 

Protected Sources 

Y 

3.9 

13.7 

9.6 

8.5 


N 

96.1 

86.3 

90.4 

91.5 

Non-Government 

Sources 

Y 

17.6 

23.5 

7.7 

15.3 


N 

82.4 

76.5 

92.3 

84.7 

Other 

Y 

5.9 

15.7 

9.6 

8.5 


N 

94.1 

84.3 

90.4 

91.5 


either of the other two in our sample. 

In terms of distribution throughout the govern- 
ment fewer departments or agencies receive air- 
grams than foreign service reports in general 
(13.2 % versus 17.7%). In addition, specific routing 
is assigned by the author of a telegram in signifi- 


cantly more cases than in the case of an airgram 
(17.3% versus 2.2%). 

An analysis of the differences in “form” between 
telegrams and airgrams is summarized in Table 
3.19. First, TAGS are used less often in telegrams 
than in airgrams; however, a greater number of 


TABLE 3.16 






Country 



(%) 

SA 

(% of Documents ) 

ME 

(% of Documents ) 

WE 

(% of Documents ) 

EE 

(% of Documents) 

Factual 

0-25 

0.0 

3.9 

3.8 

6.8 


26-50 

9.8 

0.0 

3.8 

6.8 


51-75 

19.6 

11.8 

7.7 

5.1 


76-100 

72.5 

84.3 

84.6 

81.4 

Predictive 

0-25 

88.2 

88.2 

88.5 

81.4 


26-50 

11.8 

11.8 

7.7 

15.3 


51-75 

0.0 

0.0 

1.9 

1.7 


76-100 

0.0 

0.0 

1.9 

1.7 

Prescriptive 

0-25 

90.2 

96.1 

96.2 

86.4 


26-50 

7.8 

3.9 

3.8 

6.8 


51-75 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.1 

Evaluative- 

76-100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.7 

Interpretive 

0-25 

68.6 

68.6 

53.8 

64.4 


26-50 

21.6 

13.7 

17.3 

15.3 


51-75 

5.9 

11.8 

15.4 

8.5 


76-100 

3.9 

3.9 

13.5 

11.9 


TABLE 3.17 


Country 


Type of Reporting 


SA 

{% of Documents) 

ME 

( % of Documents ) 

WE 

(% of Documents) 

EE 

(% of Documents) 

Spot Reporting 

Y 

76.5 

90.2 

71.2 

83.1 


N 

23.5 

9.8 

28.8 

16.9 

Routine Monitoring 

Y 

21.6 

15.7 

19.2 

13.6 


N 

78.4 

84.3 

80.8 

86.4 

Briefing 

Y 

9.8 

7.8 

15.4 

25.4 


N 

90.2 

88.2 

84.6 

74.6 

Operational Activity 

Y 

7.8 

13.7 

11.5 

25.4 

Specific Decisions 

N 

92.2 

86.3 

88.5 

74.6 

or Policy Request 

Y 

9.8 

5.9 

3.8 

15.3 


N 

90.2 

94.1 

96.2 

84.7 


more use of summaries and comments and less 
use of substantive subtopics. In the case of air- 
grams, it is important to note that they make 
more use of tables and graphs. However, 
telegrams contain more explicit requests or 
descriptions of “operational activity” than air- 
grams: 17.3% as opposed to 6.7%. Airgrams 
also tend to be solicited slightly more often 
than other kinds of foreign service report- 
ing: 4.4% versus 2.3%. 

CONTENT 

Table 3.20 summarizes the differences in con- 
tent between telegrams and airgrams. In terms of 
the sources used to write a field report, airgrams 
tend to cite their sources more explicitly than 
other types of foreign service reporting. Conse- 
quently, airgrams make greater use of govern- 
ment documents and the news media and less 


TAGS is assigned to airgrams than telegrams. 
Moreover, airgrams are significantly longer than 
telegrams: 8.7 as opposed to 3.9 pages. 

In terms of formal formatting procedures tele- 
grams generally make greater use of these proce- 
dures. Specifically, telegrams make significantly 


TABLE 3.18 



Telegrams 
( Percentage ) 

Airgrams 

(Percentage) 

Unclassified 

29.8 

44.7 

Limited Official Use 

38.7 

36.8 

Confidential 

26.1 

15.8 

Secret 

5.4 

2.7 

Routine 

76.8 

93.3 

Priority 

13.7 

6.7 

Immediate 

9.5 

0.0 
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TABLE 3.19 


Telegrams A irgrams 

(ft> of Documents )(% of Documents ) 


TAGS 

Yes 


89.3 

97.4 

No 


10.7 

2.6 

Average TAGS Assigned 


2.6 

4.2 

Type of Formatting 
Employed 

Summary 

Yes 

29.8 

17.8 


No 

70.2 

82.2 

Comment 

Yes 

25.6 

17.8 


No 

74.4 

82.2 

Substantive Subtopics 

Yes 

10.1 

20.0 

No 

89.9 

80.0 

Operational Activity 

Yes 

17.3 

6.7 


No 

82.7 

93.3 

Tables 

Yes 

3.0 

7.9 


No 

97.0 

92.1 

Graphs 

Yes 

0.0 

2.6 


No 

100.0 

97.4 


use of private contacts and protected unidentified 
sources than other types of foreign service re- 
porting. 

In terms of the general contents of the docu- 
ment telegrams tend to contain significantly 
more factual material than airgrams do. In 
97.8% of the cases airgrams are almost purely 
factual, while this is only true of 76.2% of tele- 
grams. Similarly, telegrams contain more pre- 


TABLE 3.20 


Sources of Information 


Telegrams 
(% of Telegrams 

Airgrams 

)(% of Airgrams) 

Sources Explicitly 




Mentioned 

Yes 

85.7 

92.1 


No 

14.3 

7.9 

Public Speeches 

Yes 

14.3 

18.4 


No 

85.7 

81.6 

Government Documents 

Yes 

13.7 

26.3 

Government News 

No 

86.3 

73.7 

Decrees 

Yes 

11.3 

7.9 


No 

88.7 

92.1 

News Media Reports 

Yes 

31.5 

34.2 

Private Contact With 

No 

68.5 

65.8 

Government Officials 

Yes 

26.2 

23.7 

Protected, Unidentified 

No 

73.8 

76.3 

Sources 

Yes 

8.3 

10.5 

Other Non-Governmental 

No 

91.7 

89.5 

Sources 

Yes 

16.1 

15.8 


No 

83.9 

84.2 

Other Sources 

Yes 

7.7 

15.8 


No 

92.3 

84.2 


scriptive and predictive material than airgrams. 
(See Table 3.21). 

Our analysis also shows that airgrams are used 
significantly more often for “routinized monitor- 
ing” than telegrams are: 31.1% of the cases versus 
13.7%. Similarly, telegrams are used significantly 
more often (17.3%) for purposes of briefing of the 
State Department than airgrams (6.7%). In addi- 
tion, it should be noted that airgrams are almost 
never used for the purpose of asking for a specific 
decision or for a policy. 

Finally, there is no substantive difference in the 
issues covered between telegrams and airgrams. 
However, it is important to note that airgrams are 
used significantly less for “diplomatic” issues than 
telegrams. 

Summary 

Below we have listed what we consider to be the 
major features of the documents we selected to 
study. It should be remembered that these findings 
are based solely on the interpretation our coders 
made of the documents using the coding scheme in 
Annex A. 

1. The majority of documents tend to be factual, 
with some interpretive material in the form of iden- 
tifying underlying “causes” and important condi- 
tions. Little predictive and prescriptive material is 
contained in the majority of reports. 

2. The majority of reports are not written in re- 
sponse to an explicit request that is referenced in 
the document. 

3. The classification systems appear to affect the 
form and substance of the reports. 

4. Telegrams and airgrams also account for a 


TABLE 3.21 



(%) 

Telegrams 
{% of Telegrams ) 

A irgrajns 
{% of Airgrams) 

Factual 

0-25 

4.2 

2.2 


26-50 

6.0 

0.0 


51-75 

13.7 

0.0 


76-100 

76.2 

97.8 

Predictive 

0-25 

83.9 

95.6 


26-50 

13.7 

4.4 


51-75 

1.2 

0.0 


76-100 

1.2 

0.0 

Prescriptive 

0-25 

89.9 

100.0 


26-50 

7.1 

0.0 


51-75 

2.4 

0.0 

Evaluative- 

76-100 

1.6 

0.0 

Interpretive 

0-25 

60.7 

75.6 


26-50 

19.0 

8.9 


51-75 

16.1 

11.1 


76-100 

10.1 

2.2 





substantial number of differences in documents. 

5. The type of country does make a marginal 
difference in both the form and substance of the 
report, but not to the degree that would prevent us 


from generalizing from the total set of documents. 

6. The news media in the host country is the 
major source of information cited in the reports. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Analysis of Interviews 


The purpose of this chapter is to describe the 
basic information generated by the interviews of 
the producers and users of foreign service reports. 
First, we will present information obtained from the 
interviews of producers. Secondly, we will present 
the information supplied by our interviews of the 
end-users of foreign service reports. Finally, we will 
examine producers and users on comparable items 
of the interview schedules. 

Producer Interviews 

PROCEDURE 

Each of the diplomatic missions in the capital of 
the four countries was visited by a member of the 
project staff. The primary purpose of this visit was 
to interview those individuals who had authored the 
documents in our sample. In addition, the ambassa- 
dor, the Deputy Chief of Mission and mission per- 
sonnel from agencies outside the Department of 
State were interviewed. Annex D contains a list of 
the positions held by those individuals interviewed. 
A total of forty-seven interviews were conducted 
with approximate equal coverage of the four coun- 
tries in the report. 

The interviewing schedule was based in part 
on the basic content of the documents selected. 
We also attempted to tap the producers attitudes 
toward foreign service reporting in general. (See 
Annex B) In order to elicit specific responses, we 
selected for each respondent a sub-sample of be- 
tween five and ten documents that had been sent 
to the respondents’ office. This small sample was 
intended to represent the range of topics and 
types of cables received in a given country office. 

The preliminary questions of the interview 
schedule were designed to investigate the relation- 
ship between the requirements of a respondent’s 
job and his use of foreign service reporting. Each 
respondent was then asked a series of questions 
about each of the specific documents. These ques- 
tions focused on the specific use that was made of 
each document, and why the document was written. 


Using the selected sample documents, the respond- 
ents were asked to select what they considered the 
most and least useful reports and to suggest ways 
in which they might have been improved. Respond- 
ents were then given a list of other sources of in- 
formation that may have been useful to them in 
preparing their reports. For each source of infor- 
mation, we asked whether or not it was used, how 
useful it was, and to what extent the source was 
utilized. Finally, the foreign service officers were 
asked for their general evaluation of the document 
routing and retrieval system and of foreign service 
reporting in general. 

The responses by each producer were coded us- 
ing the scheme outlined in Annex C. Subsequently, 
these data were compiled and analyzed. The results 
of our analysis are contained in the following sec- 
tions. 

1. Producer Function: 

Foreign service officers appear to classify them- 
selves into one or more of the following catego- 
ries: reporters, research analysts or operational- 
administrative personnel. 

Table 4.1 displays the breakdown of the produc- 
ers’ opinions of their roles in foreign service report- 
ing. 

The table demonstates that approximately one- 
half (42.6%) of the producers interviewed consid- 
ered themselves reporters within the mission, while 
only 25.5% felt they were involved in policy re- 
search and analysis. 


TABLE 4. 1 . — PERCEPTION OF ROLE IN FOREIGN POLICY 

REPORTING SYSTEM 


Role 

# of Producers 

% of 

Total Producers 

Reporter 

20 

42.6% 

Research Analyst 

12 

25.5% 

Operational-Administrative 
Combination of Two 

7 

14.9% 

of the Above 

8 

17.0% 


47 




2. Percentage of Time Reporting: 

Producers were asked to approximate the per- 
centage of their time occupied by reporting. Table 
4.2 summarizes our findings. A majority of those 
producers interviewed (46.7%) spent more than 50 
percent of their time on tasks involved with report- 
ing, while only 24.4 percent spent less than a quar- 
ter of their time on similar assignments. 

3. Responsiveness: 

The producers were asked if they considered 
themselves responsive to Washington’s needs. Of 
the producers interviewed 68.1 percent (32) re- 
sponded affirmatively, that they were responsive to 
Washington’s needs and requests. The remaining 
31.9 percent expressed doubts about the respon- 
siveness of producers to the demands and needs of 
Washington. 


TABLE 4.3.— WHO DECIDES ON WHAT INFORMATION IS 

SENT TO WASHINGTON 


Report Initiator 

# of Responses 
to Specific 
Documents 

% of Total Responses 

Mission Officials 

8 

17.0% 

Self-Initiated 

18 

38.3% 

Explicity Requested 
Combination of Two 

11 

23.4% 

of the Above 

17 

36.2% 


any other sources of information that would be use- 
ful to them in the preparation of reports. Where 
other sources were cited, the local press, host gov- 
ernment documents, news decrees and personal 
contacts were used most frequently in the prepara- 
tion of reports as Table 4.4 indicates. 


4. Report Initiator: 

Producers were asked to identify who provides 
the initiative for the reports that are ultimately writ- 
ten and disseminated throughout the government. 
This question was intended to identify whether re- 
ports were written on the initiative of the producers 
themselves or in response to specific cues from 
either Washington or their own mission. 

Table 4.3 indicates that the highest percentage of 
documents written and sent were at the initiative of 
the producer himself (38.3%). A significant per- 
centage of reporting was some combination of the 
categories, usually a combination of self-initiated or 
mission-prompted and explicitly requested. How- 
ever, the majority of reporting as appears in Table 
4.3 is other than explicitly solicited, 55.3 percent of 
all reporting being cued by other mission officials 
or self-initiated. 

5. Awareness of Other Sources of Information: 

For this item we asked the producer if he was 
aware of any other sources of information external 
to foreign service communications that he would 
like to have available in the compilation of written 
reports. Of the 47 producers interviewed, 66 per- 
cent (31) stated that they were currently unaware of 

TABLE 4.2. — PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT ON 
REPORTING DUTIES 


6. General Criticisms: 

We asked the producers for their general criti- 
cisms of the foreign service reporting system and 
received a variety of responses. However, in most 
cases the criticisms may be classified according to 
six general categories. Table 4.5 displays the six 
categories of producers’ criticisms and the per- 
centage of all producers who expressed each criti- 
cism. 

The two most frequent criticisms were “lack of 
feedback and guidance” and “poor style and for- 
mat” — two of the major criticisms discussed in 


TABLE 4.4.— OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

MENTIONED 


Source 

# of Respondents 

Local Press 

47 


Host Government 

30 


Own Office 

9 


Interest Groups Sc Lobbyists 

9 


Public or Private Individuals 

8 


Other U.S. Embassies 

7 


International Organizations 

3 


Books and Articles 

2 


Consultants 

1 



116 

(Multiple 

Responses 

Allowed) 


Average % of 
Time Spent on 
Reporting Duties 

# of Producers 
Responding 

% of Total 
Producers 

0-24% 

11 

24.4% 

25-49% 

13 

28.9% 

50 and Above 

21 

46.7% 


45 



TABLE 4.5.— GENERAL CRITICISMS BY PRODUCERS 


Feedback 

and 

Guidance 

Lack of 
Analytic 
Content 

Lack of 
Pertinent 
Information 

tolume of 
Reporting 

Style 

and 

Format 

Classification 

and 

Dissemination 

78.6 

25.0 

39.3 

39.3 

53.6 

32.1 
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TABLE 4.6. — SPECIFIC CRITICISMS OF PRODUCERS 


The following is a list of specific criticisms of foreign service 
reporting mentioned by producers during the course of the in- 
terviews: 


1) Inadequate training 

2) TAGS too general 

3) Too many uniform messages 

4} Minimal internal communication 

5) Need more economic training 

6) Don’t know if meeting Washing- 
ton’s needs 

7) Duplication of efforts 

8) Should be monitoring of junior 
foreign service offices 

9) Staff shortage 

10) Telegrams too long 

1 1) Too much formatting 

12) Reports generally too long 

13) Not enough statistical information 

14) Not enough use of airgrams 

15) Reporting takes too much time 
away from other programs 

16) Only receive guidelines from our 
office 

17) Too much required reporting 

18) Reporting is a waste of time be- 
cause most U.S. decisions made 
without reference to reports 


**• 

** 

• * 
** 

** 

** 


* 


Chapter I. The other categories received less criti- 
cal attention from the producers. 

Table 4.6 provides a more specific breakdown of 
the criticisms held by producers of foreign service 
reporting. That table indicates that the other most 
frequent negative comment by producers with re- 
gard to the operations of foreign service reporting 
is the inadequacy of current training. 

7. Analytic Content: 

In addition to recording producers* criticisms of 
the analytic content of reports (Table 4.5), we also 
asked each producer to evaluate the analytic con- 
tent of specific sample documents. A total of 89 
documents were evaluated as follows (Table 4.7): 


TABLE 4.7.— PERCEPTIONS OF ANALYTIC CONTENT 



Little/None 

Moderate 

A Great Deal 

Factual 

00.0% 

37.2% 

62.8% 

Interpretive 

20.9% 

48.8% 

30.2% 

Predictive 

62.8% 

32.6% 

4.7% 

Prescriptive 

86.0% 

9.3% 

4.7% 


Table 4.7 displays the mean percent of docu- 
ments and the amount of specific components of 
analytic content each possessed. Producers consid- 


ered the majority of the sample documents to be 
primarily factual and interpretive in content. Fewer 
reports had any predictive content (37.3%) and 
scarcely any of the sample were attributed with pre- 
scriptive content (14.0%). 

8. Use of Reports: 

This item was included to determine the produc- 
ers* perceptions of the possible uses of the reports 
they authored. Table 4.8 indicates that the majority 
of documents were intended to provide the end- 
users with general background information alone 
and with no other specific type of usage in mind 
(52). Of the one hundred responses to the uses of 
specific documents, nearly equivalent responses 
were made that our sample documents were in- 
tended for position papers and briefings, 19 and 14 
responses, respectively. Usage of the documents 
for the writing of reports by the end-users only 
accounted for eight of the producer responses. 
Even fewer responded that the documents would 
be used for Congressional presentations or meet- 
ings of any type. 

9. Intended Users: 

A related question sought to identify who the 
intended end-users of specific documents were. 
Producers were allowed to select from four possible 
end-users: (1) working-level desk officer, (2) intelli- 
gence analysts, (3) working-level functional offic- 
ers, or (4) policy officials. 

TABLE 4.8.— USES OF DOCUMENTS 


# of Respondents 


General Background 

52 


Position Papers 

19 


Oral Briefings 

14 


Written Reports 

8 


Congressional Presentations 

3 


Meetings 

4 



100 

(Multiple 

Responses 

Allowed) 


TABLE 4.9.— INTENDED END-USERS 


Working-Level Desk 

I 

49 

55.1% 

Intelligence Analysts with 
Country Responsibilities 

2 

12 

13.5% 

Working-Level Functional 

3 

37 

41.6% 

Policy Officers 

4 

25 

28.1% 
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As depicted in Table 4.9, the intended users of 
the specific reports were primarily working-level 
officers, nearly equally divided between the desk 
and functional working-level officers. Fewer of the 
documents were perceived to be of use to intelli- 
gence analysts or policy officials, 12 and 25 re- 
sponses, respectively. 

User Interviews 

PROCEDURE 

This section conveys the findings of the research- 
ers’ interviews with sixty-four individuals who had 
the opportunity to utilize foreign service reports 
included within our four-nation sample. The mem- 
bers of the project staff conducted approximately 
forty-five minute interviews of each “user.” Inter- 
views followed standard interview schedules similar 
to the example contained in Annex B and asked 
each applicable question within the interview 
schedule to all users. 

Our selection of respondents was based on 

(1) our understanding of the general working 
patterns of the State Department, (2) the official 
routing records of the documents in our sam- 
ple, and (3) leads to potential users supplied by 
those we interviewed in the initial stages of our 
research. 

Five types of users of foreign service reporting 
were interviewed: 

(1) The Country Director and country desk 
officers of each of the four countries within the 
sample. 

(2) Officials at the policy-making level, includ- 
ing Assistant Secretaries of State, and members 
of the National Security Council. 

(3) Country specialists within the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research and Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

(4) Officials within the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs, the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs, and the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs. 

(5) Officials within other governmental agen- 
cies, including the Departments of Defense, 
Commerce, Treasury and United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

Of the sixty-four interviews conducted within these 
offices, thirty-six provided complete information, 
and twenty-eight supplied partial information. The 
responses by each user were coded using the 
scheme oudined in Appendix C. As with producers, 
these data were compiled and analyzed. The results 
of our analysis follow. 


1. Responsiveness: 

The users were asked whether or not they consid- 
ered the foreign missions responsive to their needs 
for information. Of the 57 users interviewed, 
73.2% responded positively, i.e., they were satisfied 
with the information they received from the foreign 
missions. 

2. Awareness of Other Sources: 

Users were asked whether they were aware of 
other sources of information that would be useful 
to them. Of the responses given, 48.2% of the users 
stated that they were aware of other sources that 
could possibly be useful, while 51.8% of the users 
responded negatively. 

We were also interested in the nature and extent 
to which other sources of information were used to 
supplement reporting, what, in effect, were alterna- 
tive or supplementary sources of information and 
the extent of their use in comparison to foreign 
service reports. During the interviews, respondents 
were asked to estimate their usage of other sources 
of information related to their usage of field re- 
ports. The results are given in Table 4.10. 

It appears from Table 4.10, that where other 
sources of information were used, they were gener- 
ally other governmental agencies, international or- 
ganizations, the press, books and articles and the 
U.S. Mission in the Host Country (other than re- 
ports). Very little reliance on the departmental li- 
brary, other contacts in the host country, and inter- 
est groups and lobbyists was mentioned by most 
users. 

3. General Criticisms: 

Interviewers were asked whether they discussed 
their complaints of the reporting system with oth- 
ers. Answers were divided about equally, with over 
half, 53.5%, responding that they have discussed 
their complaints with other foreign service officers. 

There were virtually no foreign service officers 
interviewed who were found to be completely sa- 
tisfied with the present reporting process, for all 
offered criticisms and recommendations for 
change. These ranged from relatively minor com- 
plaints to complete revampings of the entire pro- 
cess. The most frequently heard major criticisms 
have been discussed within Chapter I, and these are 
related to the lack of analytical content, the defi- 
ciency in format and style, the volume of reports, 
and the feedback and guidance problem. Table 
4.11 illustrates the percentage of major criticisms 
voiced by users of foreign service reports. 

Users in general perceived that “lack of analytic 
content” and the dissemination of reports were ma- 
jor problems in the foreign service reporting sys- 



TABLE 4.10.— USE OF OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

EXTENT OF USE (%) 


Type of Source 

None 

Less Than 
Field Reporting 

Equal to 
Field Reporting 

More Than 
Field Reporting 

Olher'Offices Within the 
State Department 

19.4 

27.7 

44.4 

1.0 

Others Within Your Own 
Office or Bureau 

44.4 

38.8 

13.8 

2.7 

Departmental Library 

63.8 

30.5 

5.5 

0.0 

Other Governmental Agencies 

16.6 

55.5 

22.2 

5.5 

International Organizations 

47.2 

38.8 

8.3 

5.5 

Interest Groups & Lobbyists 

68.8 

30.5 

5.5 

0.0 

Press 

38.8 

27.7 

27.7 

5.5 

Host Government 

63.8 

22.2 

13.8 

0.0 

Books Sc Articles 

30.5 

55.5 

8.3 

5.5 

Consultants 

66.6 

27.7 

2.7 

2.7 

Contract Research 

55.5 

44.4 

0.0 

0.0 

U.S. Mission in Host Country 
(Other Than Reports) 

47.2 

36.1 

11.1 

5.5 

Other Contacts in Host Country 

75.0 

13.8 

5.5 

0.0 


TABLE 4.11 


% Users 
Voicing Criticism 

Feedback Sc Guidance 

3L6 

Lack of Analytic Content 

42.1 

Volume of Reports 

(N — 57) 

Style Sc Format 

22.8 1 } 

Routing 

52.6 


tem and accordingly expressed their criticisms of 
these two points. Nearly equivalent percentages of 
all users expressed discontent with “lack of feed- 
back and guidance from Washington” and with 
“too much reporting,” 31.6 percent and 33.3 per- 
cent respectively. Even a smaller percentage of all 
users were concerned with the style and formatting 
of reports, only 22.8 percent expressing critical 
comments on this item. 

4. Usages of Documents: 

The users were asked about the particular usages 
to which a document was put. This included such 
categories as general background, and more spe- 
cific uses — position papers, written reports, oral 
briefings, meetings and congressional presenta- 
tions. The summary of the usages of the documents 
by users is presented in Table 4.12. 

In general, the documents were used primarily to 
provide the users with general background infor- 
mation alone. With regard to specific usages, other 
than general background, the highest number of 
users stated that documents were useful for oral 
briefings and written reports. A nearly equivalent 
number of respondents reported usage of docu- 
ments for meetings and position papers. Very few 


of the documents were considered useful or neces- 
sary for congressional presentations. 

5. Analytic Content: 

During the course of the interview, respondents 
were asked to categorize documents by the amount 
of factual, interpretive, predictive and prescriptive 
material within the document. Table 4.13 presents 
the information obtained from this inquiry. 

The results indicate that most of the documents 
used in the intensive interviews were considered to 
be primarily factual in their content (84.2%) and 
somewhat interpretive. Users also attributed some 
predictive content to the documents, 22.8 percent 

TABLE 4.12.— USAGES OF DOCUMENTS 


U of Respondents 


General Background (Alone) 

103 


Oral Briefings 

30 


Written Reports 

25 


Meetings 

17 


Position Papers 

14 


Congressional Presentations 

3 



192 

(Allowing for 



Multiple Codings) 


TABLE 4.13.— ANALYSIS OF DOCUMENTS BY USERS 


None or 
Virtually None 

Moderate 

Amount 

A Great Deal 

Factual 

Interpretive 

Predictive 

Prescriptive 

7 (3.8%) 
90 (48.9%) 
128 (69.6%) 
161 (87.5%) 

22 (12.0%) 
57 (31.0%) 
42 (22.8%) 
18 (9.8%) 

155 (84.2%) 
37 (20.1%) 
14 (7.6%) 
5 (2.7%) 
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of the documents were considered to at least have 
a moderate amount of predictive content. Very few 
of the documents were considered to have any sub- 
stantial amount of prescriptive content. Users re- 
ported that 87.5 percent of the documents had little 
or no prescriptive content. 

Producer-User Synthesis 

In the first two sections, there were several issues 
raised by both producers and users during our in- 
terviews. In this section, we will compare the re- 
sponses of both groups as they relate to these is- 
sues. 

RESPONSIVENESS 

During our interviews, we asked producers if they 
believe they are responsive to the needs of Wash- 
ington. We also asked users if producers are re- 
sponding to their requests. The results are tabu- 
lated below: 


TABLE 4. 1 4. — RESPONSIVENESS OF PRODUCER TO USER 


Are Producers Responsive 

(% of Respondents ) 

to Washington T 

X 

Producers 

68.1 31.9 

Users 

72.2 27.8 


Table 4.14 shows that both users and produc- 
ers themselves believe that producers are respon- 
sive to the demands of the policy process. Users 
tended to agree more frequently that the produc- 
ers in the field missions are being responsive to 
their needs. 

AWARENESS OF OTHER SOURCES 

A second comparison was made between the us- 
ers and producers in their awareness of other 
sources of information needed for the performance 
of their functions. (See Table 4.15) 

A majority of both users and producers agreed 
that they were unaware of other potential sources 
of information. However, users more frequently ex- 
pressed a desire to have access to sources of infor- 
mation that are not presently available. 

GENERAL CRITICISMS 

Although most basic criticisms of the reporting 
system were mentioned in Chapter I, it is useful in 
this section to examine the pattern of user-pro- 


TABLE 4.15. — AWARENESS OF OTHER SOURCES 



{% of Respondents ) 



Yes 

No 

Producers 

34.0 

66.0 

Users 

48.2 

51.8 


ducer criticism over the entire range of responses. 
Table 4.16 presents a breakdown of all criticisms 
mentioned in the interview schedules by user and 
producers. The percentages indicate what propor- 
tion of those interviewed made each of the types of 
criticism. 

In general, producers as a whole tended to criti- 
cize the lack of feedback and guidance, the incred- 
ible volume of routine and spot reporting, and the 
style and format of the cables. 

NOTE: On the other hand, most users had two 
basic criticisms: the lack of analytic content 
in the documents (discussed in Chapter I 
and in the first section of this chapter) and 
the dissemination of reports. The latter 
criticism arose from the inability of many 
users to obtain needed reports. 

USAGE OF DOCUMENTS 

The only noticeable differences in the perceived 
usage of reports by producers and users appear in 
the categories of “position papers,” and “written 
reports.” Producers felt that a good percentage of 
their reports were suitable as a source of informa- 
tion and background for the development of posi- 
tion papers, i.e., papers dealing with the policy po- 
sitions held by the U.S. government toward the host 
country. At the same time users felt that only a 
small portion of the numerous documents coming 
in from the field were suitable for the development 
of policy papers. Of all other categories of usage, 
users felt that a good percentage of reports could 
be or were used in the development of written re- 
ports summarizing the economic, political or social 
conditions in the host country. Producers tended to 
play down this role of usage for the reports they 
send to the Department. (See Table 4.17) 

/ 

TABLE 4. 1 6.-— CRITICISM OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
REPORTING BY USERS AND PRODUCERS 



Feedback 

Lack of Volume 

Style 




and 

Analytic of 

and 

Dissemination 



Guidance 

Content Reports Format 



Producers 

78.6 

25.0 39.3 

53.6 

32.1 

N=47 

Users 

31.6 

42.1 26.3 

22.8 

52.6 

N=57 
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ANALYTIC CONTENT 


Following is a comparison of the perceptions of 
producers and users concerning the analytic con- 
tent of the documents we selected for the inter- 
views. 

In general, producers found moderate to greater 
amount of analytic content (including interpretive, 
predictive and prescriptive material) in the docu- 
ments. Producers tended to perceive considerably 
more interpretive content in the reports (79.0%) 
than users (51.1%). Producers also believed a 
greater amount of predictive and prescriptive 
material to be present in the documents (37.3% 
and 14.0% respectively) than did users (30.4% and 
12.5% respectively). Both users and producers 
tended to agree on the enormous amount of factual 
materials contained within the documents selected 
(100.0% and 96.2% respectively). 

Summary 

Below we have listed what we consider to be the 
major features of the interview schedule responses 
we received. It should be remembered that these 
findings are based solely on the responses coded 
from both the user and producer interview 
schedules. 


TABLE 4.17— USAGE OF DOCUMENTS 


(% of Documents ) 
Producers Users 


General Background 

58.4 

89.4 

Position Papers 

21.3 

8.0 

Written Reports 

9.0 

23.9 

Oral Briefings 

15.7 

17.0 

Congressional Presentations 

3.4 

2.0 

Meetings 

4.5 

2.0 

Public Speeches 

.0 

1.0 


1. Users and producers agree that the foreign 
service reporting system is responsive to the needs 
of Washington. 

2. A majority of both users and producers agreed 
that they were for the most part, unaware of other 
potential sources of information. 

3. Both producers and users tended to have dif- 
ferent perceptions of the major general criticisms of 
foreign service reporting. 

4. Producers and users perceived somewhat dif- 
ferent types of usages for reports written. Producers 
believed the reports to be especially useful for posi- 
tion papers while users believed them to be useful 
for specific written reports on the general condi- 
tions in the host country. 

5. Producers and users had different perceptions 
of the analytic content of documents used in the 
interviews. Producers believed them to contain 
more interpretive and predictive material than did 
users. But both agreed on the high content of fac- 
tual material. 

TABLE 4.18.— COMPARISON OF PRODUCERS AND USERS 

EVALUATION OF ANALYTIC CONTENT OF DOCUMENTS 


Producers Users 

(% of Documents ) 

FACTUAL CONTENT 


Little or None 

00.0 


3.8 


Moderate Amount 

37.2 j 

100.0% 

12.0) 

[96.2% 

Great Amount 

EVALUATIVE/INTERPRETIVE 

62.8 1 

84.2 j 



Little or None 

20.9 


48.9 


Moderate Amount 

48.8 | 

[ 79.0% 

31.0 j 

[51.1% 

Great Amount 
PREDICTIVE 

30.2 i 

20.1 1 



Little or None 

62.8 


69.6 


Moderate Amount 

32.6 1 

• 37.3% 

22.8) 

•30.4% 

Great Amount 
PRESCRIPTIVE 

4.7 ) 

7.6 i 



Little or None 

86.0 


87.5 


Moderate Amount 

9.3 | 

• 14.0% 

9.8 ) 

[ 12.5% 

Great Amount 

4.7 1 

2.7 j 
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ANNEX A 


Instructions for the Coding of Foreign Service Reports 


Introduction 

The purpose of this coding scheme is to describe 
the basic characteristics of the documents surveyed 
in the Foreign Service Reporting Project. 

Coding will be done on scanning forms. Each 
form has eighty consecutively numbered spaces as 
found on a machine-readable card. A specified 
number of spaces is allotted on the form for the 
coding of each item in this manual. The number of 
spaces or the field an item may occupy on the form 
is a function of the range of values an item assumes. 
For example, a nominal level and dichotomous 

variable will require only a one space field where 
the value “1” may equal a reply of “yes” and “2” 
a reply of “no” to a particular item. A field greater 
than a single space will be required for other items. 
Values for these items must be right-justified on the 
scanning form. Thus, if an item is allotted three 
spaces, but has a value of “ 1 ” for a case, that value 
is right-justified and is written “001” in the appro- 
priate spaces. Similarly, if the value is “10” or 
“100,” it is written “010” and “100” respectively 
on the form. 

The instructions for each item are intended to 
aid the coder in correctly classifying each docu- 
ment of the sample. The sample consists of at 
least fifty documents received by four separate 
country-desks at the Department of State during 
the last three months of 1974. Each document is 
to be double-coded to test reliability. Two scan- 
ning forms will be required for the coding of 
each document, that is, there will be two com- 
puter cards per case. 

SCANNING FORM #1 

1. Country-desk Identification Number (Columns 
1-3) 

Each document is first identified by the country 
desk at the Department of State or by the name of 
the host country mission from which it originated. 
This item identifies the document by a general 
sender category and country-desk receiver. On the 
document locate “FM” or “From AMEMBASSY Lo- 
cation of Embassy ” Washington and fill in the first 
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three spaces with the appropriate respective three 
number code: 

999 United States 

The codes for the country are located in Annex A-3. 
Note this operation will be repeated for the second 
scanning form of each case. 

2. Document Identification Number (Columns 
4-9) 

This item identifies each specific document. Lo- 
cate the following on the first page of any docu- 
ment: 

EXAMPLE PAGE 01 Washington, D.C. 

05555 999999Z 

The above format will be found on the majority of 
documents, and in this instance the underlined five 
digit number immediately following the embassy 
location would be coded. This would be written 
“005555” on the scanning form. However, when 
coding Airgrams the identification number is 
located below the rubric “File Designation.” This 
will take the format “A-555.” The “A” is to be 
placed with “9’s” for machine-readable use and this 
example would then be coded “999555.” 

3. Date (Columns 10-13) 

This item identifies the document by the date it 
was written. The first two columns (Columns 10- 
11) are for the day and the last two (Columns 12- 
13) for the month during which the document was 
written. The date is easily identified on documents 
which are Airgrams. On all other documents locate: 

EXAMPLE R 219999Z OCT 74 
The first two underlined digits above immediately 
following the “R” on any document’s first page 
indicate the day authored. The abbreviated month 
“OCT” must be transformed to its numeric equiva- 
lent. Thus, this date would be coded “2 1 10” on the 
scanning form. Were the document written on the 
first day of the month, it would be right-justified 
and coded “0110.” 

4. Security Classification (Column 14) 

A document will carry one of four security clas- 
sifications appearing on the top of each page: 



1 Unclassified 

2 Limited Official Use 

3 Confidential 

4 Secret 

5. Priority Classification (Column 15) 

This classification indicates the importance 
attached to any message. On the document 
locate: 

EXAMPLE TO SECSTATE WASHDC PRI- 
ORITY 999 

The example message is classified “PRIORITY” 
and would be coded “2" in column 15. Where no 
classification appears on a line of the above format, 
the document is “Routine/* Locate the priority 
classification and code: 

1 Routine 

2 Priority 

3 Immediate 

4 Flash 

6. Action Office (Columns 16-17) 

This item identifies the office from which a docu- 
ment originated. On Airgrams the action office may 
be located under the heading “Origin/ Action” in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page. On all 
other documents locate: 

EXAMPLE ACTION EUR- 99 
The abbreviated title of action office immediately 
follows the cue word “ACTION.” This example 
would be coded “13” in the appropriate columns 
indicating the action office “EUR.” The action 
office codes are located in Appendix A-l. The 
listing is not exhaustive of all possible action 
offices, but includes those to be encountered in the 
sample. 

7. Number of Copies of Document Sent to 
Action Office (Columns 18-19) 

The value for this item may be located immedi- 
ately following the abbreviated identification of the 
action office. 

EXAMPLE ACTION EUR- 02 
Two copies were sent to the action office. 

8. Author Routing (Column 20) 

If the author specifically requests an individual(s) 
receive the document this item is coded “ 1 ” for yes. 
Author routing is located on the first page of any 
document and is indicated by the cue words: 
“ATTN:; Routing Request on Airgram; or FOR/* 
Code for the presence or absence of author rout- 
ing: 

1 Yes 

2 No 


9. Total Number of Departments to which a 
Document is Routed (Columns 21-22) 

t 

This item is the sum of the individual depart- 
ments to which a document is routed. On Airgrams 
this item may be answered by locating the section 
labeled “Dept. Distribution.” On all other docu- 
ments the total number of departments follows in 
abbreviated form the cue “INFO/’ 

10. Type of Document (Column 26) 

This item is located at the top of any document 
and indicates the form of transmitting the message: 

1 Cable 

2 Airgram 

3 Telegram 

4 Memorandum 

5 Intelligence Information Report 

6 Routine Briefing 

11. Other Documents Referenced Prior to Body 
of Document (Columns 27-28) 

The reply to this item is the sum of individual 
documents referenced prior to the body of the case 
document. Such documents will be introduced by 
“REF” on the first page of any document of the 
sample. Each document referenced will be dis- 
played by an alphanumeric code: 

EXAMPLE STATE 999999 
Sum the document identification codes appearing 
after “REF” and place the appropriate value in col- 
umns 27-28. 

12. TAGS (Column 29) 

In column 29 indicate whether the author has 
employed TAGS. TAGS is “Traffic Analysis by 
Geography and Subject” and TAGS are applied by 
a drafting officer for distribution, storage and re- 
trieval purposes. Each “TAGS” is a code identify- 
ing either subject matter, country, geographic area 
or organizations with which the document is con- 
cerned. Where TAGS are used they may be located 
on the first page of any document and are intro- 
duced by “TAGS.” Indicate the presence or ab- 
sence of TAGS: 

1 TAGS 

2 No TAGS 

13. Total Number of TAGS (Columns 30-31) 

In the columns provided indicate the number of 
TAGS following the cue “TAGS.” 

EXAMPLE TAGS: PFOR YO AU 
The individual codes will be separated either by 
a blank space, commas, or both. The above ex- 
ample would be coded “03” in the appropriate col- 
umns. 



14. Total Number of Pages (Columns 32-33) 

This item is to indicate the length of each docu- 
ment. Place the value for this item in the appropri- 
ate columns remembering to right-justify. 

15. Format (Column 39) 

This item is to indicate the presence or absence 
of a format. Code: 

1 Format 

2 No format 

A document has a format when it assumes a specific 
form or organization. A value “1” will indicate the 
document has some special organizational attri- 
bute. The format emphasizes certain elements 
within the body of the document. A document has 
a format when for example individual paragraphs 
are distinguished from all others by some special 
notation. A document has a format when any of the 
following cue words are found at its margin: Sum- 
mary; Comment; Criticism; Recommendation; Ac- 
tion Requested; or where graphs or tables are em- 
ployed in the body of the document. A format may 
include one of the above, some combination, or all 
of those attributes mentioned. In the following 
items indicate the specific type of format employed 
by the author: 

15a. Summary (Column 35) 

15b. Comment (Column 36) 

15c. Criticism (Column 37) 

15d. Recommendation (Column 38) 

15e. Action Requested (Column 39) 

15f. Other (Column 40) 

15g. Other (Column 41) 

15h. Tables (Column 42) 

15i. Graphs (Column 43) 

15j. Maps (Column 44) 

Indicate the presence or absence of each specific 
type of format by coding: 

1 Yes 

2 No 

16. Substantive Subtopics (Column 45) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

This item also has to do with the organization of 
a document. A code of “1 ” indicates the document 
is divided into subtopics of the general subject. 
Subtopics may be cued by individual title headings 
or by a more formal outline. An example of a docu- 
ment with substantive subtopics would be an 
economic report with subheadings: Domestic 
Economy, Employment, Production, Balance of 
Payments. The clue for correctly classifying docu- 
ments in this item is that each subtopic is delineated 
and a logical component of a more general subject. 


17. Explicitly Solicited (Columns 29-46) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

If a document is explicitly solicited it should be 
indicated on the first page. Either prior to the body 
of the document or in the introductory sentences a 
document which has been explicitly solicited will be 
cued by “In response to your request of . . 

18. U.S. Government Documents Referenced in 
Body of Report (Column 47) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

This item refers to other documents referenced 
within the body of the report. Simply indicate the 
presence or absence of reference to other U.S. 
documents. 

19. Total U.S. Government Documents 
Referenced in Body of Report (Columns 48-49) 

In these columns place the sum of U.S. govern- 
ment documents referenced in the body of the re- 
port. 

EXAMPLE STATE 99999 
STATE 
STATE 

A document having the above references would be 
coded 03 in the appropriate columns of the scan- 
ning form. 

20. Letters in Body of Report (Column 50) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

If the author refers to any letters in the body of 
the document this should be coded “ 1 .” Again, this 
item is simply to indicate the presence or absence 
of referencing letters. 

21. Total Number of Letters in Body of Report 
(Columns 51-52) 

Count the number of letters which an author ref- 
erences in the body of the document. If no letters 
are referenced write “00” in columns 51-52, and if 
three separate letters were referred to “03” would 
be written in the appropriate columns. 

22. Operational Activity (Column 53) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

If a document is a description of some activity the 
mission or any of its personnel has undertaken, you 
will code “1” in the appropriate column. A wide 
range of activities may fall under this category, any- 
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thing from arrangements for official visits to mis- 
sion receptions. The major point is that activities 
which may be classified as operational are largely 
administrative type details. 

23. Spot Reporting (Column 54) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

This column will be coded “1” where spot re- 
porting occurs. This item refers to the reporting of 
“events as they happen.” Spot reporting would in- 
clude such items as a host country media reaction 
to a domestic or international event; a report on the 
visitation of a foreign diplomatic official; a report 
on a natural catastrophe; a report on a commercial 
conference; or a report on an agreement under- 
taken by the host country and any other country. 
Spot reporting refers to the reporting of events that 
are either anticipated or totally unexpected, but in 
either case are not of routine importance, but sig- 
nificant at a particular point in time. This is the 
reporting of events as they occur and as they prog- 
ress. 

It would be appropriate if you thought of the 
mission author as a news reporter. Spot reporting 
in the document is equivalent to what you would 
read on the first page of a newspaper. It is not 
routine or a regular feature like the “Stock Ex- 
change List.” 

24. Routinized Monitoring (Column 55) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

A document will be coded “ 1 ” for this item where 
the subject title indicates the content is supplied on 
a routine basis. The title will denote that the infor- 
mation to be reported is supplied at given times 
during the year. 

Example: (Monthly, or Annual) Economic Re- 

port 

25. Briefing for Upcoming Event (Column 56) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

An upcoming event may be anything from an 
official visit by a host country official to the U.S. to 
the opening of a trade fair or some embassy social 
function. Here the author is reporting information 
on an event that is about to occur. 

26. Factual (Column 57) 

1 none to 25% 

2 25% to 50% 

3 50% to 75% 

4 75% to 100% 


For this item estimate the percentage of the 
total content of the document which is factual. 
Some portion of a document may be factual 
material or the entire document may be a factual 
presentation. By factual is meant the description 
of an event or the presentation of “real world” 
behavior or attribute type variables. Code “1” 
where a document presents little or no factual 
material; “2” where little or a moderate amount 
of factual material is presented; “3” where a 
moderate amount to quite a bit of factual 
material is presented and “4” where a document 
is primarily factual in its content. 

27. Predictive (Column 58) 

This item refers to the portion of the document 
that predicts some event in the future. The author 
is stating his expectation of the occurrence of some 
activity, A clue to locating predictive statements 
from certain words and phrases: “probable or likely 
outcome; expect; anticipate; low or high probabil- 
ity; chance; predict; projection; forecast; will proba- 
bly.” Estimate the percentage of the document that 
is predictive in its content and place the code in the 
appropriate column, according to the codes in 
Items 26 and 28. 

28. Prescription (Column 59) 

1 none to 25% 

2 25% to 50% 

3 50% to 75% 

4 75% to 100% 

Estimate the percentage of the documents where 
the author prescribes or recommends that certain 
action, steps or policy be undertaken. 

29. Factual, Prediction, Prescription (Column 
60) 

In this column code whether the document is 
primarily factual, predictive, or prescriptive, by 
referencing the replies for the three previous 
items. 

1 Factual 

2 Predictive 

3 Prescriptive 

4 Tie 

30. Specific Decision or Policy Request 

1 Yes 

2 No 

This item will be coded “ 1 ” where in the body of 
the document the author requests a reply to a ques- 
tion of policy or requests a decision on any other 
matter. 
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31. Time — Past (Column 62) 

1 No Mention of Past 

2 Past Mentioned 

Does the document reference past time, events 
or activities occurring at an earlier date? Where 
past date is mentioned specifically or where the past 
is referred to in general terms, code “2” — past 
mentioned. If no mention of the past is made in the 
body of the document then code “1.” 

32. Time — Future (Column 63) 

1 No Mention of Future 

2 Future Mentioned but Unspecific 

3 Future Mentioned Specifically 

Here code for mention of the future and how the 
future was mentioned. Simply code “1” where no 
mention of the future occurs in a document. Code 
“2” where the future is mentioned, but in very 
vague or general terms. Code “3” where the future 
is mentioned specifically. By specifically is meant a 
fairly precise date is set. Thus, you would code “3” 
where an author uses “in the next decade,” or the 
“21st century. ” A “3“ would be coded for a state- 
ment like “in months,” “next year,” “by Au- 

gust,” or “within three years time.” 

33. Sources Explicitly Mentioned (Column 64) 

This item is simply to indicate the author’s men- 
tioning or not mentioning his sources within the 
body of the document. 

Code: 

1 Sources Explicitly Mentioned 

2 No Sources Mentioned 

The following items list the type of sources an au- 
thor may refer to. Indicate the specific type of sour- 
ce(s) the author mentioned: 

33a. Public Speeches (Column 65) 

33b. Government Documents (Column 66) 

33c. Government News Decrees (Column 67) 

33d. News Media Reports (Column 68) 

33e. Private Contact with Government Officials 

(Column 69) 

33f. Protected, Unidentified Source (Column 

70) 

33g. Other Nongovernmental Source (Column 

71) 

33h. Other (Column 72) 

Code: 

1 Yes 

2 No 

34. Evaluative/Interpretive (Column 73) 

This category refers to the amount of analysis 
and personal appraisal integrated within the docu- 
ment by the author. 


1 0-25% 

2 25-50% 

3 50-75% 

4 75-100% 

SCANNING FORM #2 

1. Country-Desk Identification Number (Columns 
1-3) 

2. Document Identification Number (Columns 4-9) 

3. Scanning Form or Card Number (Column 10) 

In Column 10 write “2” to indicate that this is the 
second card or scanning form of a case. There are 
two cards per case. 

4. Total Number of Issues (Column 1 1) 

In this column indicate the total number of issues 
with which a document is concerned. Probe for the 
type of policy-questions which a document dis- 
cusses and indicate the total number of issues dis- 
cussed. The following items require the identifica- 
tion of each issue-area with which a document is 
concerned and the actors or geographic region 
which the issue involves. Space has been allotted 
for up to four issues per document and the identifi- 
cation of two geographic areas per issue. First iden- 
tify the type(s) of issue(s) discussed using the issue- 
codes in Appendix A-2. Issues are the specific 
topics of foreign and domestic policy the author 
discusses such as population control, trade and in- 
vestments, use of troops, economic aid, fishing 
rights, etc. Upon identifying the issue, next identify 
the country or countries (or the region or regions) 
involved with the issue. If a document discusses a 
financial problem between two countries, those two 
countries would be coded under the geographic 
location of the issue. The codes for the geographic 
location may be found in Appendix A-3. There 
need not be two geographic locations per issue. In 
sum, probe for the issue and probe for where the 
issue takes place, 

4a. Issue- Area 1 (Columns 14-16) 

Geographic Area la (Columns 17-19) 
Geographic Area lb (Columns 20-22) 

4b. Issue-Area 2 (Columns 23-25) 

Geographic Area 2a (Columns 26-28) 
Geographic Area 2b (Columns 29-31) 

4c. Issue-Area 3 (Columns 32-34) 

Geographic Area 3a (Columns 35-37) 
Geographic Area 3b (Columns 38-40) 

4d. Issue- Area 4 (Columns 41-43) 

Geographic Area 4a (Columns 44-46) 
Geographic Area 4b (Columns 47-49) 

5. TAGS (Traffic Analysis by Geography and Sub- 
ject) 
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In the following spaces write out the abbreviated 
code for the TAG. Where TAGS are used, they may 
be located on the first page of any document and 
are introduced by “TAGS.” Four spaces are allot- 
ted for each TAG, and remember to right-justify. 

5a. TAG (Columns 50-53) 

5b. TAG (Columns 54-57) 


5c. TAG (Columns 58-61) 
5d. TAG (Columns 62-65) 
5e. TAG (Columns 66-69) 
5f. TAG (Columns 70-73) 




ANNEX A-l. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR KEYPUNCHING THE FOREIGN POLICY 

CODE SHEET 


Action Office Codes 


AGR 

- 

01 

AID 

- 

02 

ARA 

- 

03 

CO 

- 

04 

COA 

- 

05 

COM 

- 

06 

COME 

- 

07 

cu 

- 

08 

DES 

- 

09 

DLOS 

- 

10 

EA 

- 

11 

EB 

- 

12 

EUR 

- 

13 

H 

- 

14 

HEW 

- 

15 

INR 

- 

16 

IO 

- 

17 

L 

- 

18 

NEA 

- 

19 

NSF 

- 

20 

OES/SCI 

- 

21 

SP 

- 

22 

SS 

- 

23 

TRSE 

- 

24 




ANNEX A-2 


Issue Coding Scheme 


10 Use of Troops, Bases, or Arms 

1 1 Search for or Proposals for Peace 

12 NATO, reorganization of, or other issues 

13 Attempts at Unity or Detente 

14 General Tensions between States 

15 Balance of Tensions and Detente between 
States 

20 Non-Military Intervention 

30 General Arms Control and/or Limitation 

31 Non-Proliferation Treaty 

32 Underground Tests 

33 Missile Limitations or Freeze 

34 Force Cuts 

35 Arms Expenditures 

40 Territorial Rights including Border Dis- 
putes 

4 1 Diplomatic Recognition and Independence 

42 Espionage 

43 Fishing Rights 

50 Use of the United Nations 

51 Use of other International Organizations 

60 Cultural, including sports and student ex- 
changes 

61 Scientific Research and Exploration 

62 Joint Work on Construction Projects 
63- Travel and Communications 

64 Trade and Investments 

65 Diplomatic 

66 Economic/Technical Aid and Emergency 
Relief 


67 Military Aid, including Arms Sales 

68 News Media Personnel 

70 Financial Problems between Countries 

71 Pollution 

72 Hijacking 

73 Control of Common Waterway 

74 Drug Control 

80 Problems of Refugees 

81 Asylum for Individuals or Groups 

82 Extradition 

83 Expulsion, Seizure, Arrest, Killing 

84 Population Control and Management 

85 Energy 

86 Terrorist Activities 

87 Transnational Actors 

Domestic/Intemal Conditions 

90 Internal Economic Condition (excluding 
trade 8c other external) 

91 Political Unrest 

92 Elite Maneuvering & Character 

93 Elections 

94 Interest Group Activity 

95 Political Parties (non-electoral activities) 

96 Legislative Behavior 

97 Social Policies 

99 More than 3 of any above subjects, whether 
Foreign Policy or Domestic Issue 
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Annex A-3. — Identification Number for 


Western Hemisphere (002-199) 


002 

U.S.A 

020 

Canada 

040 

Cuba 

041 

Haiti 

042 

Dominican Rep. 

051 

Jamaica 

052 

Trinidad & Tobago 

053 

Barbados 

070 

Mexico 

Europe (200-399) 

200 

United Kingdom 

205 

Eire (Ireland) 

210 

Netherlands 

211 

Belgium 

212 

Luxembourg 

220 

France 

225 

Switzerland 

230 

Spain 

235 

Portugal 

255 

West Germany 

Africa (400-599) 

420 

Gambia 

432 

Mali 

433 

Senegal 

434 

Dahomey 

435 

Mauritania 

436 

Niger 

437 

Ivory Coast 

438 

Guinea 

439 

Upper Volta 

450 

Liberia 

451 

Sierra Leone 

452 

Ghana 

461 

Togo 

471 

Cameroon 


Middle East (600-699) 
600 Morocco 

615 Algeria 

616 Tunisia 
620 Libya 
625 Sudan 
630 Iran 


090 Guatemala 

09 1 Honduras 

092 El Salvador 

093 Nicaragua 

094 Costa Rica 

095 Panama 

100 Colombia 

101 Venezuela 
110 Guyana 

265 East Germany 

(German Dem. Rep.) 
290 Poland 
305 Austria 
310 Hungary 
315 Czechoslovakia 
325 Italy 
328 Vatican City 

338 Malta 

339 Albania 
345 Yugoslavia 

475 Nigeria 

476 Biafra 

48 1 Gabon 

482 C.A.R. 

483 Chad 

484 Congo, B, 

(Congo Republic) 

490 Congo, K. 

(Congo Dem. Rep.) 

500 Uganda 

50 1 Kenya 

510 Tanzania 

511 Zanzibar 
(After 4/64 
code as 510) 


640 

Turkey 

645 

Iraq 

651 

U.A.R. 

652 

Syria 

660 

Lebanon 

663 

Jordan 


130 

Ecuador 

135 

Peru 

140 

Brazil 

145 

Bolivia 

150 

Paraguay 

155 

Chile 

160 

Argentina 

165 

Uraguay 


350 

Greece 

352 

Cyprus 

355 

Bulgaria 

360 

Rumania 

365 

U.S.S.R. 

375 

Finland 

380 

Sweden 

385 

Norway 

390 

Denmark 

395 

Iceland 


516 

Burundi 

517 

Rwanda 

520 

Somalia 

530 

Ethiopia 

551 

Zambia 

552 

Rhodesia 
(Code as 200 
to 11/11/65) 

553 

Malawi 

560 

South Africa 

570 

Lesotho 

571 

Botswana 

572 

Swaziland 

580 

Malagasy Republic 
(Madagascar) 

590 

Mauritius 

666 

Israel 

670 

Saudi Arabia 

678 

Yemen 

680 

Southern Yemen 

690 

Kuwait 

698 

Muscat and Oman 
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Asia (700-920) 


700 

Afghanistan 

740 Japan 

811 

Cambodia 

710 

China, Mainland 

750 India 

812 

Laos 


(Chinese Peoples 

770 Pakistan 

816 

North Vietnam 


Republic) 

771 Bangladesh 

817 

South Vietnam 

712 

Mongolia 

775 Burma 

820 

Malaysia 

713 

Taiwan, Formosa 

780 Ceylon 

830 

Singapore 


(Nat. China 

781 Maidive Is. 

840 

Philippines 

731 

North Korea 

790 Nepal 

850 

Indonesia 

732 

South Korea 

800 Thailand 

900 

Australia 




920 

New Zealand 


Special Areas (950-989) 

950 Outer Space 

951 Ocean Floor 

952 High Seas 

953 Airspace 

980 Worldwide or non-geographically specific 

981 Western Europe (NATO) 

982 Eastern Europe 

983 Latin America 

984 Caribbean 

985 Middle East 

986 Africa 

987 South Asia 

988 Southeast Asia 

989 Far East 




ANNEX B 


Producer and User Interview Schedules 


Country 


PRODUCER INTERVIEW SCHEDULE: 

Name Interviewer 

Position Time Begun Time Ended 

Date 

Introduction: As you know, we are conducting a study of foreign service reporting for the Murphy Commis- 
sion. We are especially interested in the production of foreign service reports. We want to talk to you as 
one producer of this information. 

1. a) To begin, how would you describe the main responsibilities of your job? 

b) How much time do you spend on each responsibility? 

(For each responsibility: 

almost none; about l A; about Vs; about 3 A) 

c) How do you decide which information you have access to should be sent on? Do you think you should 
do most of the sifting, or do you let more of the sifting be done in Washington? Do you see yourself 
primarily as a reporter of facts or an analyst? 

[First go through list of 10 to see if respondent helped draft them. Let respondent choose from rest of 
list up to 10 he has helped draft.] 

Document 

2. a) Looking now at the first (next) document, how did you expect it to be used? 

General background yes no 
Writing reports (To whom?) 

Oral briefings (To whom?) 

Position papers (For whom?) 

Congressional presentations yes no 

Public speeches or conversations (With whom?) 

Meetings (Types and with whom?) 

b) We are especially interested in 4 types of users: 

(1) working-level desk officers; (2) intelligence analysts with a country responsibility; (3) working- 
level functional positions; (4) policy officials. Who would find this document most useful/least useful? 

c) For whom was this primarily written? 

d) Does the embassy maintain a file on this subject? 

e) How would you categorize the content of this document? (List #2) 

None or virtually Moderate A great 

none amount deal 

Factual 

Interpretative 

Predictive 

Prescriptive 
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f) 



3. a) 
b) 


c) 

d) 

e) 

0 


g) 

h) 


i) 


What sources of information did you use in writing this document? (For each, get as specific informa- 
tion as possible) (List #3). 

A. Your office G. Other missions in host 

B. Embassy library or other library country 

C. Local press H. International organizations 

D. Host government I. Interest groups or lobbyist 

E. Books or articles J. Other U.S. embassies 

F. Consultants K. Other 


Why was this document written? 

(1) initiation by Embassy; (2) general reactive reporting; 
(3) solicited by whom? 


(How was this request made? CERP/CIRL/Economic Alert List Other) 

If relevant, how representative of the reports you produce are those contained in the sample we have 
shown you? How do they differ? 

We have found that there are several different channels of communication between an Embassy and 
Washington. What are the advantages and disadvantages of each of the following channels? (PROBE: 
What goes into the decision of each? Why?) 

telephone 

air gram 

telegram 

official-informal 

third person 

other 

In general, can you think of any changes in foreign service reporting that would help you do your 
job better? (PROBE: “WEEKA”? Monthly Report?) 

What kind of things do you do in the embassy to evaluate reporting? 

Do you feel that your reporting is responsive to what Washington wants? (PROBE: Do they use the 
reporting form?) 

What are the guidelines (official and unofficial) upon which you base your reporting? (For each, 
distinguish between specific requests, guidelines, and evaluation of reporting.) 

1) CERP 

2) CIRL 

3) personal contact with Washington desk? 

4) personal contact (official information) with State Dept, other than desk? 

5) foreign reporting analysis form (how often used?) 

6) others? 

Are you aware of any other sources of information that you are not now using which you would like 
to have easier access to? What? How would it be used? 

Which of these documents that you wrote do you feel represents especially good reporting? Why? 
Are there any other reports that you can recall as being an especially good job of reporting? 

Is there anything else concerning your feelings about foreign service reporting that you would like 
to discuss? (PROBE: Is there anything important that we haven’t talked about?) 


4 
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USER INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


INTERVIEWER 

NAME 

OFFICE TIME STARTED FINISHED 

DATE 

TYPE: COUNTRY FUNCTIONAL POLICY 

INTRODUCTION. As you know, we are conducting a study for foreign service reporting for the Murphy 
Commission. We are especially interested in the different uses that are made of foreign service reporting. 
We want to talk to you as one user of this information. 

1. How would you describe your job in terms of foreign service reporting? (PROBE: Do you summarize 
or synthesize the information you receive? Are you a “gatekeeper/* sending information on to others? Do 
you use the information as the basis for analyzing, advocating, or making policy?) 

NOTE: (on interviewing “functional** users) Have available up to 5 documents (from the set of 10 and/or 
from the set of 50) which were routed to respondents office. Do you yourself recall receiving them? If 
“yes,” go through question 2 with each one. 

If “no,** see if any others on list of 50 were received (get no more than 5). Go through question 2 with 
each one. 

If still no, go through question 2 one time on the basis of general uses which are made of reports from 
the given country. 

If you don’t identify any specific documents to go through list with, after going through question 2 once, 
go to question 6. 

Questions about specific documents 

Document 

2A. Looking now at the (first) (next) document, what type of use did you make of it: 

General background, yes no Other (please specify) 

Writing reports. To whom? 

Oral briefings. To whom? 

Position papers. For whom? 

Congressional presentations, yes no 
Public speeches. To whom? 

Meetings. Types and with whom? (International conference or negotiations. Intra-departmental. Inter- 
departmental.) 

2B. How have you filed it? 

Office file Personal file Not filed Other (specify) 

2C. How would you classify the content of the document? 

None or Moderate A great 

virtually none amount deal 

Factual 

Interpretative 

Predictive 

Prescriptive 
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2D. In your opinion, why was this document written? 

1) Initiation by Embassy 

2) General Reactive Reporting (How was request made?) 

3) Solicited (By whom?) 

3A. In your work, you know that different people use documents in different ways. Of these documents, 
tell me the one or two which were the most useful to you in particular. 

Documents 

Why were they especially useful? 

SB. Which one or two were least useful? 

Documents 

Why were they not especially useful? 

3C. Are there any other documents on this list which stand out in your mind as being either more useful 
or less useful than the ones I gave you? 

More useful: Which ones? Why? 

Less useful: Which ones? Why? 

4. Considering these documents in front of you, in what ways could they have been made more useful? 
(PROBE: Is this also true of the one(s) you picked as most useful?) 

5. How representative of the reports you receive from the field are those contained in the sample we have 
shown you? In what ways do they differ? 

6. I would like to go through a list of other possible sources of information that you may use. Would you 
please tell me if you get written material — that is, letters, reports, or memos— oral information, or no 
information at all from each of these sources. In those cases where you do get information, is it more useful, 
the same usefulness, or less useful than what you get from foreign service reporting. 

A. Other offices in the State Department 

written oral none which? 
more same less 

B. Your office or bureau 

written oral none which? 
more same less 

j 

C. Other offices or agencies in the federal government 

written oral none which? 
more same less 

D. International organizations 

written oral none which? 

less 
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more same 


E. Interest groups or lobbyists 


written oral 

none 

which? 

more same 

less 


F. Press 

written oral 

none 

which? 

more same 

less 


G. Host government 

written oral 

none 

which? 

more same 

less 


H. Books or articles 

written oral 

none 

which? 

more same 

less 


I. Consultants 

written oral 

none 

which? 

more same 

less 


J. Contract research 

written oral 

none 

which? 

more same 

less 



K. U.S. mission in the host country (other than foreign service reports) 

written oral none which? 
more same less 

L. Other contacts in host country outside the mission. 

written oral none which? 
more same less 

7. Now I would like to ask some general questions about foreign service reporting. In general, can you think 
of any changes in foreign service reporting that would help you do your job better? 

8. Do you talk to others in your office, in the mission, or elsewhere about the nature of and problems of 
the reporting process? 

(PROBE: for whom respondent talks to, and try to get codable 
answer: A great deal some little for each person talked to.) 

9. Do you feel that reporting is responsive to your needs? What kinds of activities or programs could be 
established to make them more responsive? (PROBE: Changes in training? Meetings between field and 
D.C. offices, etc.) 

10. Is there a system for document retrieval in your office? How is it organized? 

11. How is your own personal filing system organized? 

12. Do you find TAGS useful? Why? Are there any ways you would like to see it changed? 
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13. What might be done to change the system of document routing throughout the Department and in your 
office? 

14. What might be done to change the system of document retrieval throughout the Department and in 
your office? 

15. Are you aware of any other sources of information that you are not now using which you would like 
to have easier access to? Which? How would it be used? 

16. Is there anything else concerning your feelings about foreign service reporting that you would like to 
discuss? (PROBE: Is there anything important that we haven’t talked about?) 

17. (If appropriate) Earlier in the interview, you mentioned some material produced on the basis of these 
documents. Could you spare copies of any of this material? 


MAKE SURE TO GET BACK ALL THREE LISTS AND THE SET OF DOCUMENTS. 



ANNEX C 


Producer Interview Schedule Code Book 


The purpose of these coding schemes is to de- 
scribe some of the basic attitudes and opinions of 
the authors and end-users interviewed in the For- 
eign Service Reporting Project. The attitudes and 
opinions coded were taken directly from questions 
asked each interviewee on the schedule. (See Ap- 
pendix B for an example of the interview schedule 
for producers and users. Because of the different 
schedules employed, slightly different variables 
were coded.) 

Producer Interview Schedule Codebook: 


#3 Percentage of Time Spent on Field Report- 
ing: This variable was coded off Question 
#1 of the Producer Interview Schedule 
(see Appendix B). This variable was as- 
signed a three digit percentage figure de- 
pending upon the producers’ perception 
as to the percentage of time he felt that 
he spent on field reporting. The range of 
values for this category was 0 to 100%. 
For example, if a producer answered that 
he spent 50% of his time reporting, his 
figure on the variable would read “500.” 
If a range of time spent on reporting was 
given, i.e., 10-15%, the mean percent- 
age was taken (12.5%). If this informa- 
tion was not available from the interview 
schedule, the producers’ figure on this 
variable was assigned “999” signifying 
missing data. 

#4 Perception of Function in Field Mission: This 
variable was coded from Question lc of 


the Producer Interview Schedule, “Do 
you see yourself primarily as a reporter 
of facts or an analyst?” This variable taps 
the perceptions of the producer as to his 
primary function in the field mission. 
The following codes were employed: 

1 Reporter 

2 Analyst 

3 Other 

4 Missing Data 

In case a producer mentioned a func- 
tion that could be classified neither re- 
porter nor analyst, such as an administra- 
tive officer, those functions were coded 
“3,” other. If no response to this ques- 
tion was given for any producer, a code 
of “9,” missing data, was assigned. 

Whose Decision on Which Information is 
Sent from the Mission: This item was 
similarly coded from Question lc of the 
Producer Interview Schedule, “How do 
you decide which information you have 
access to should be sent on?” This vari- 
able examines who the producers be- 
lieved to be primarily responsible for the 
information sent from the mission. The 
following codes were employed: 

1 Mission Officials 

2 Self-Initiated 

3 Explicitly Requested 

4 Combination of two of the above 

A value “1” indicates that the pro- 
ducer believes that other mission officials 
are primarily responsible for information 
sent to Washington. A value “2” indi- 
cates that the producer himself decides 
on which reports written are sent on, 
while a “3” indicates that most reports 
are explicitly requested from the appro- 
priate departments in Washington. A 
“4” was assigned in those cases where 
the producer believed most information 
sent was on both the request of mission 
officials and the initiation of the pro- 
ducer himself, or on explicit request and 
the initiation of the producer himself. 


# 1 Country Identification Number: Each re- 
spondent was first identified by the coun- 
try-desk or host country in which he was 
employed. A three digit code was given 
to each country for this identification 
purpose. 

#5 

#2 Respondent Identification: Each respondent 
was arbitrarily assigned a two digit iden- 
tification number for quick and easy ref- 
erence to the interview schedule. For ex- 
ample, the first producer was assigned 
“01” as his identification number. 


#6 Responsiveness to Washington’s Needs: This 
variable was coded from Question 3e of 
the Producer Interview Schedule, “Do 
you feel that your reporting is responsive 
to what Washington wants?” The item 
indicates the producer’s attitude or opin- 
ion on whether the information sent 
from the field mission provides Washing- 
ton with the material they need or desire. 
The responses were coded as follows: 

0 No (not responsive) 

1 Yes (yes, responsive) 

9 Missing Data or Unavailable 

#7 Awareness of Other Sources: This variable 
was coded from Question 3g of the Pro- 
ducer Interview Schedule, “Are you 
aware of any other sources of informa- 
tion that you are not now using which 
you would like to have easier access to?” 
Any mention of a potential source of in- 
formation by the producer was assigned 
a code of “1” regardless of the type of 
source. The response “No” by the pro- 
ducers was coded “0.” If no response 
was present, the producer received a 
“9,” missing data, or unavailable. There- 
fore, the coding scheme was: 

0 “No” mention of other sources 

1 Yes, some source mentioned 

9 Missing data or unavailable 

#8 Good Documents: Each respondent was 
asked, “Which of these documents that 
you wrote do you feel represents espe- 
cially good reporting?”, during the 
course of the interview. (See Item 3h, 
Producer Interview Schedule.) In each 
case, where the producer responded to 
this question, the 4-6 digit code on the 
document was noted. (See #2 in the 
Content Analysis Codebook.) These 
documents were noted to facilitate the 
analysis of the producers’ perceptions of 
the characteristics of “good” documents. 

User Interview Codebook: 

#1 Country Identification Number: This item is 
identical to # 1 in the Producer Interview 
Codebook. 

#2 Respondent Identification: This item is iden- 
tical to Item #2 in the Producer Inter- 
view Codebook. A two digit number was 
assigned to each of the end-user re- 
spondents. 


#3 Main Functional Role: This item was coded 
from Question #1 of the User Interview 
Schedule (see Appendix B), “How would 
you describe your job in terms of foreign 
service reporting? Do you summarize or 
“synthesize the information” you re- 
ceive, are you a “gatekeeper,” sending 
information on to others? Do you use the 
information as the basis for analyzing 
“advocating or making policy?” If they 
considered themselves “synthesizers of 
information,” they were coded what we 
called an “information bank” and as- 
signed a value of “1.” If the end-user 
considered himself a policy analyst, he 
was coded a “policy analyst” and as- 
signed a value of “2.” If the end-user 
considered himself a “gatekeeper,” he 
was coded, what we have called an “oper- 
ational-administrative personnel” and 
was assigned a code of “3.” If the user 
responded that his function entailed a 
combination of the functions listed 
above, or was a function that couldn’t fit 
within these three categories, special 
codes were assigned as indicated in the 
following summary: 

1 information bank 

2 policy analyst 

3 operational-administrative per- 
sonnel 

4 other function 

5 mention of two of the above func- 
tions 

6 mention of three of the above 
functions 

7 mention of functions 1-4 

#4 General Talk of Reporting System: This item 
was coded from Question #8 in the User 
Interview Schedule, “Do you talk to oth- 
ers in your office, in the mission or else- 
where about the nature of and problem 
of the reporting process?” We did not 
attempt to code the varied content of re- 
sponses but merely the fact of whether or 
not they have talked about the reporting 
system. Therefore, this item was coded: 

0 No discussion of Reporting Pro- 
cess 

1 Yes, have discussed Reporting 
Process 

9 Missing data (if no answer) 

#5 Responsiveness of Producers to Users’ 
Needs: This item was coded from Ques- 
tion 9 in the User Interview Schedule, 



“Do you feel that reporting is responsive 
to your needs?’' This item examines the 
users’ perceptions of the adequacy of the 
reporting system on providing them with 
essential information from the field. The 
item was coded: 

0 No, field reporting not responsive 
to needs 

1 Yes, field reporting is responsive 
to needs 

9 Missing Data 

#6 Awareness of Other Sources of Information: 
This item is identical to Item #7 in the 
Producer Interview Codebook. 

0 No 

1 Yes 

9 Missing Data 

#7 Other Feeling: This item was coded from 
Question #16 in the User Interview 
Schedule, “Is there anything else con- 
ceming your feelings about foreign ser- 
vice reporting that you would like to dis- 
cuss?” This item was coded to observe if 


users were willing to discuss any other 
feelings that they believed were impor- 
tant and not discussed within the context 
of the interview. The item was not coded 
for the content of the opinions ex- 
pressed, but merely whether any other 
comment was voiced. Therefore, this 
variable was coded: 

0 No, no other feelings mentioned 

1 Yes, other feelings expressed 

#8 Good and Bad (Most and Least Useful) Docu- 
ments: This item was coded from Ques- 
tions 3a and 3b in the User Interview 
Schedule, “Tell the one or two docu- 
ments which were the most useful? 
Which one or two were least useful?” In 
each case, where the user responded to 
these questions, the 4-6 digit code on the 
document was noted. (See #2 in the 
Content Analysis Codebook.) These 
documents were noted to facilitate the 
analysis of the users’ perceptions of the 
characteristics of “good” and “bad” 
documents. 
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ANNEX D 


Positions and Number of Producers Interviewed 


Position # Interviewed 

Chief, Political Section 3 

DCM 2 

Political Officers 9 

Political Counselors 2 

Chief, Economic Section 1 

Economic Officers 6 

Economic Counselors 2 

Chief, Consular Section 1 

Chief, Administrative Office 2 

Political-Military Officers 2 

Legal Advisor 1 

Labor Attache 1 

Assistant Labor Attach^ 2 

Commerce Attach^ 1 

Assistant Commerce Attach^ 3 

Press Attach^ 2 

Science Attache 2 

Technical Monitor 1 

Civil Air Attache 2 

Treasury Attache 1 

Acting PAO 1 

47 
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APPENDIX F: 
POLICY PLANNING 


Introduction 


Appendix F consists of a paper by Lincoln P. Bloomfield on “Organizing for 
Policy Planning, “ which discusses several alternative organizational patterns for 
meeting foreign policy planning needs. It is accompanied by commentaries pre- 
pared by Robert R. Bowie, Chester L. Cooper, and Henry Owen. Additional 
aspects of planning are discussed in the paper by Robert O. Keohane and Joseph 
S. Nye in Appendix B. 
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Organizing for 
Policy Planning 

Lincoln P. Bloomfield 

April 1975 


What passes for planning is frequently the pro- 
jection of the familiar into the future. . . . Lip service 
is paid to planning; indeed, planning staffs prolifer- 
ate. However, they suffer from two debilities. The 
“operating’* elements may not take the planning 
effort seriously . . . there is a bias against novel 
conceptions which are difficult to adapt to an ad- 
ministrative mold. (Henry A. Kissinger, “Domestic 
Structures and Foreign Policy,” Daedelus, Spring 
1966.) 

I. PURPOSE 

The chief purpose of this paper is to sketch a 
range of organizational and structural arrange- 
ments that might be considered for doing the job of 
foreign policy planning in the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

In order to make intelligent comparisons, it is 
first necessary to define what we mean by “policy 
planning/’ and to identify the important desirable 
characteristics of the planning function. 

Along with its analytical aim, this paper embodies 
a normative purpose: to improve the capability of 
the United States Government to plan effectively in 
the years ahead. Stated more broadly, the larger 
issue is to improve government’s capacity in an in- 
terdependent era to confront world problems “in 
the round,” across traditional institutional and 
topical boundaries, in order better to anticipate and 
organize for the future; and to do this in a fashion 
that brings to bear on definitions of the national 
interest the authentic values of the American peo- 
ple in a more purposeful and systematic way. 

No government in the world is adequately struc- 
tured today to cope, with foresight and authority, 
with what might be called “interdependence” is- 
sues. The unique power and influence of the United 
States persuasively argues that it should be in the 
best possible position to adapt to and help shape 
these transforming forces. One avenue toward mas- 


tering them with adequate responses and policies is 
to ensure the presence of a policy planning capabil- 
ity in the government adequate to meeting new 
responsibilities and complexities. It is no criticism 
of the often superb efforts of policy planners past 
and present that the various organizational options 
reviewed later in this paper will go beyond the tra- 
ditional designs and consider alternative planning 
structures without being constrained by what has 
gone before. 

II. ASSUMPTIONS 

The approach which follows rests on several 
premises which should be made explicit. 

First, when we speak of policy planning, the expe- 
rience on which we draw is predominantly that of 
the Department of State since 1947 (although sig- 
nificant policy planning staffs did function actively 
in the DOD Office of International Security Affairs 
in the 1960s and, more briefly, in the Kissinger NSC 
staff in the White House 1969-1973). Second, the 
State Department’s planning staff, while it has at 
times functioned very effectively, has had, at best, 
a checkered career since 1947 and has never really 
found a form that can durably survive changes in 
the personal style and idiosyncrasies of Secretaries 
of State. Third , however well S/P may function, the 
agenda of global and regional problems and trends 
facing this nation for the remainder of this century 
runs well beyond the scope of traditional State De- 
partment responsibility. Fourth , debates about for- 
eign policy planning are handicapped by serious 
differences as to what people mean by “planning.” 

III. DEFINITIONS 

A. If foreign policy planning is defined in some 
of the ways employed in the last 28 years, the prob- 
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lem can be defined out of existence. In order to try 
to break new ground, I am ruling out as nondefini- 
tive the following definitions of policy planning: 
“Policy planning is what the Secretary of State may 
feel he needs or wants*’; or, “policy planning is 
adding a paragraph of broader implications to ac- 
tion papers”; or, “policy planning is what S/P hap- 
pens to be doing at any given time.” 

The first definition has been standard over the 
past 28 years; the difficulty was that when a Secre- 
tary of State did not feel a need for serious planning 
(as several did not), the function was downgraded 
and played no significant role. The second defini- 
tion was furnished by a senior planner who served 
both with the Pentagon planning staff and the NSC 
staff; but his definition also describes what any good 
operational memorandum-drafter should have 
done in the first place. The third is a pragmatic 
definition inferred from past assertions by State De- 
partment planners, and is clearly inadequate to the 
nation’s problems. 1 

B. I would postulate at the outset what appear to 
me to be the main things policy planning does— or 
ought to do — that distinguishes this function from 
what country directors, legal advisers, Assistant 
Secretaries, or Ambassadors normally do. 

I would suggest four broad functions for the dis- 
tinctively “non-operating” function of planning, 
namely: conceptualization , anticipation , post-audit , and 
challenge. 

Conceptualization implies consideration and, if 
necessary, redefinition of broad national and global 
interests, goals, and objectives (some U. S. war col- 
leges traditionally define goals as valid for longer 
than 15 years, objectives less). Occasionally (as at 
present) there is a Secretary of State with a power- 
ful capacity for conceptual thinking and articula- 
tion. The more common approach is pragmatic and 
even impressionistic; in my view (which Dr. Kiss- 
inger apparently shares) the system ought not to be 
designed so as to depend entirely on a genius at the 
top. Planning should be “strategic” not “tactical,” 
(and might perhaps better be styled “Strategic 
Thinking” 2 ). 

Anticipation centers the planner on the future, 

‘Several writers have recently tried to rethink the policy- 
planning function to correct, at least in part, for massive difficul- 
ties the U. S. Government has had both in seeing clearly enough 
the longer term implications of current policy trends, and in 
anticipating better the changes not only in the details of interna- 
tional system, but in the nature of the system itself. See, for 
instance, I. M. Destler, Presidents , Bureaucrats, and Foreign Policy 
[Princeton, 1972]; Robert Rothstein, Planning , Prediction, arid 
Policymaking in Foreign Affairs [Little, Brown, 1972]; Lincoln P, 
Bloomfield, In Search of American Foreign Policy: The Humane Use of 
Power [Oxford, 1974], and The Foreign Policy Process: Making Theory 
Relevant [Sage, 1974]. All of these have worked from a definition 
of planning that goes beyond present philosophies of planning 
and the organizational arrangements based on those concepts. 

2 A suggestion made to me by Miriam Camps. Henry Owen 
suggests it be called “Long-Range Thinking”. 


which in turn must be longer range than the opera- 
tor’s horizon if the planner is to make use of his 
role’s comparative advantage. 

Post-audit entails critical analysis of those broad 
strategies previously settled upon, and reexamina- 
tion of the assumptions underlying policy. 

Challenge involves the key qualities of indepen- 
dence and “audibility” that provide a built-in cor- 
rective to the hierarchial and consensus pressures 
which in any institution tend to inhibit the process 
of rational decision-making. 

At the very heart of this definition are a) the clear 
distinction between planning and operating; b) the maxi- 
mizing of functions not normally performed by officials with 
operating responsibilities ; and c) the optimizing of the ser- 
vices of analysts assigned to play this different role in the 
policy machine . 

C. According to the Commission staff paper enti- 
tled “Study Plan: Policy Planning,” dated Novem- 
ber 29, 1974, (full text at Annex A), planning can, 
at least in theory, include the following functions: 

1. definition of “national interest” 

2. articulation of interest, goals, and actions for 
specific areas 

3. anticipation of emerging problems 

4. long-range thinking 

5. cross-sectoral and cross-regional analysis 

6. coordination with NSC staff 

7. weighing alternative actions 

8. “adversary” role 

9. search for new ideas and directions 

10. contingency planning 

1 1 . matching of resources to objectives 

12. reevaluating past objectives 

13. consultation and research links 

In my opinion functions number 2, 6, and 11, 
should be eliminated from our working definition 
in order to focus on those functions that are not 
elsewhere normally carried out and, if my reason- 
ing is accepted, sorely in need of improvement. 

Number 2, as the Commission staff memo cor- 
rectly suggests, is in fact what thoughtful operating 
officials should do in respect of their specific areas 
or functions of responsibility. 

Number 6, while made a part of the State Depart- 
ment “planning function” from 1969-1973, is 
more properly a staff secretariat function, concen- 
tration on which may produce greater coherence in 
policy papers and efficient paperwork flow, but not 
necessarily imaginative thinking or better anticipa- 
tion. 

As for the rest, two relate to planning but have 
mixed features. Number 7, is, par excellence , the role 
of decision-maker, although the planner can and 
should help identify the alternatives. 

Number 11 is an administrative planning func- 
tion to which policy planners could make a major 
contribution, both in the definition of policy objec- 
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tives and in proposing policy-relevant techniques of 
systematic analysis (the latter function, so far as I 
know, has never been acknowledged by non- 
Pentagon planners). 

Number 13 is a desirable characteristic of the 
policy planning function, rather than a definition of 
the function. 

This leaves functions 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
which, summarized and rephrased, find policy plan- 
ning to be: 

the conceptualization of foreign policy by the 
continuous defining and redefining of the U.S. 
external role and goals (i.e. the “national inter- 
est”) and the shape of the international system, 
including past strategies, with emphasis on emerg- 
ing and over-the-horizon problems and opportunities , 
without limitation of subject matter or area , free to chal- 
lenge conventional premises and assumptions at the most 
fundamental level if necessary , and at the same time 
linked to authority in such a way as to insure access to 
both information and top decision-makers . 

IV. PARAMETERS OF PLANNING 

From that definition come four specific qualities, 
which can be summarized as scope, time-horizon, in- 
dependent-mindedness, and linkage to authority. 

1. SCOPE 

The range of subject matter embraced by the 
mandate of the planners. I argued earlier that re- 
gardless of limits on the mission of the State De- 
partment (or any other agency), U.S. policy plan- 
ning, to be genuinely responsive, must be 
unhampered in ranging across regional, sectional, 
and functional boundaries. In the years ahead the 
linkage between issues of diplomacy, strategy, re- 
sources, technology, and the nature of both domes- 
tic and foreign societies calls for greater assurance 
that government can grasp problems in the round 
and cope with them comprehensively. 

A still broader dimension of the meaning of 
scope implies not just Executive-Branch-wide, but 
Government-wide. When the Executive Branch is 
in a position to take the principal initiatives in for- 
eign policy (as in the last several decades), planning 
within the Executive Branch could, if effective, be 
sufficient. However, the growing role of the Con- 
gress in foreign policy suggests that even this may 
not be enough. The Executive Branch will of course 
always need to be in a position to make forecasts of 
alternative futures and explore a range of U.S. al- 
ternative strategies in order better to accommo- 
date a changing environment: the same may also be 
true for the Congress. 

At a minimum, no foreign planning staff in the 
U.S. Government will be up to the job in the years 


ahead if it does not operate within an authoritative 
and understood mandate that embraces with equal 
legitimacy both political-military-strategic issues 
and the erstwhile “low politics” issues of interna- 
tional trade, investment, money, food, resources, 
science, technology, ideology, and social change, 
including issues of balance between foreign and 
domestic concerns. 

In addition, in order to relate planning — and 
thus future policy — better to domestic effects and 
values in American society, “scope” is taken here 
also to subsume a mandated degree of contact with 
public opinion, including heterodox or dissenting 
sectors of the public. This point is of great impor- 
tance, since it is at the “strategic” level of broad 
national goals and definition of future interests that 
foreign policy in a democracy most needs to be 
attuned to the goals and the values of its people. 

The place where value judgments are made 
about the future is in planning. But ironically, plan- 
ning is where the internal governmental processes 
are the most insulated from outside inputs. The 
reason is that indecision, unsettled questions, and 
speculation are potentially embarrassing or sensi- 
tive and thus often highly classified. Yet if the above 
argument is accepted, it is precisely here where 
there is most need for the very thing the private 
sector can best contribute — a sense of national pur- 
poses, values, beliefs, concerns, intellectual bound- 
aries, and assumptions. Invariably public opinion 
impacts on details of such current issues as Most 
Favored Nation legislation, or aid to Turkey, or 
numbers of bushels of export wheat. But it is rather 
in the more general sector of value judgments con- 
cerning the nation’s role and purposes that the sover- 
eign people are most expert, and where they should 
be more systematically consulted. 

2. TIME HORIZON 

The customary timeframe in the United States 
Government’s day-to-day foreign policy operations 
ranges from today’s crisis to, at most, next year’s 
election, UN General Assembly meeting, NATO 
ministerial meeting, or summit. The present clien- 
tele of policy planning will naturally wish for ideas 
or material that appear usable within the timeframe 
of their own responsibilities. Long-range planning 
is thus often seen by harassed or skeptical opera- 
tional officials as “visionary,” “speculative,” and — 
that ultimate put-down — “unrealistic.” 3 

Arguing against the traditional definitions of 
“realism” and “relevance” are some massive mis- 

s Six months has sometimes in the past been defined as the 
outer limit of “relevant” planning — see Lincoln P. Bloomfield, 
“Short-Order Futures: Short-Range Forecasting in Foreign 
Affairs,” in Nazli Choucri and T. W. Robinson, Forecasting in 
International Relations: Theory, Method, Problems, Prospects [San 
Francisco: W. H. Freeman, 1975]. 



calculations in the past decade, ranging from failure 
to foresee the extent of U.S. involvement in Indo- 
china, to failure to link the growing energy problem 
to international politics and strategy. Yet the domi- 
nant policy perspective invariably has defined 
“realism” and “relevance” in ways that put the bur- 
den of proof on the planner to be “helpful.” This 
basic disparity in perspective often contributes to a 
Gresham-type law to the effect that “operations 
drive out planning,” with the planners conse- 
quently giving short shrift to the longer term in or- 
der to be acceptable. Most present and former plan- 
ners believe that their involvement in current 
activity — for example writing speeches for the sec- 
retary — enables their perspectives to have an im- 
pact they would otherwise not have. But the price 
for this may be to sacrifice the planners’ most 
needed comparative advantages. 

At root, this problem of differing time perspec- 
tives is also structural and cannot be resolved by 
fiat, or simply by encouragement to planners on the 
part of sympathetic chiefs — although that clearly 
helps. The roles of planners and operators are — 
and should be — different. When the planner plays the 
role of operator in order to be “relevant,” an im- 
portant function is in fact not being performed. 

3. INDEPENDENCE OF MIND 

A related test of policy planning is the extent to 
which planners are really free to challenge not just 
third- and second-order, but first-order policy 
premises.* Over the years it can be fairly asserted 
that the policy planning product has been deemed 
“useful” only when it fitted within the general frame- 
work of agreed policy. The reason for this is not 
complicated. After all, how many Secretaries or 
Under-Secretaries of State wish to be told, “I can’t 
help you with tactics because your overall strategy 
is wrong”? Or, worse, to be told, “The President is 
wrong”? Secretaries also are loathe to have basic 
policies re-challenged over and over once they ap- 
pear to have been settled. With occasional excep- 
tions, what is valued is the planner who can accept 
fundamental policy decisions and premises and, 
within that framework, be “helpful” or “stimulat- 
ing.” 

In many and even most instances this adaptability 
on the part of the planner may be entirely reason- 
able — so long as devices also exist for subjecting 
that framework to sharp evaluation and testing. 4 

♦Examples of these various orders of premises in, say, the 
NATO context would be: Third order. “Four and one-third U.S. 
divisions are needed in central Europe.” Second order: “Some 
U.S. ground forces are needed in central Europe.” First order: 
“There is/is not a valid issue of military deterrence in Europe.” 
The same ordering of premise-challenging can be specified for 
virtually all major policy sectors. 

♦Certain devices can be built in to help ensure this. See paper 


But may it not be that elements of that framework 
of ongoing policy are precisely the ones most in 
need of responsible in-house challenges? 

There is no dearth of such challenges by un- 
friendly critics. Perhaps the most sobering lesson of 
the last ten years is the failure of those within the 
system who had grave doubts about the wisdom of 
broad policy directions to air their convictions. 
Some examples that at least arguably could have 
benefited from serious in-house challenge in recent 
years are: the Bay of Pigs; the Dominican Republic 
intervention; escalation and spread of the Vietnam 
war; keeping China out of the United Nations; the 
Soviet wheat deal; continued support for Chiang 
Kai-shek (and a host of other undemocratic 
regimes); opposition to international commodity 
agreements; the international energy crisis; the 
“destabilization” of Chile; the persistent neglect of 
Japan, Western Europe, Latin America, Africa, and 
Canada; the lack of overall solutions for the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. South Africa, and Rhodesia; the 
“tilt” toward Pakistan in 1971; failure to cultivate 
opposition elements in Greece, Portugal, Spain, 
etc.; independent revenues for UN peacekeeping; 
loss of influence at the UN. Not that all these poli- 
cies were necessarily faulty, only that more effective 
in-house challenges to overall policy might have 
been in the highest national interest. 

A greater degree of genuine independence to 
dissent from broad policy guidelines and bounds 
could correct for at least some of the built-in de- 
fects of any system of consensus pressures and hier- 
archical governance. Occasionally officials ask for 
contrary argumentation. This has proved adequate 
to make that vital correction. What is needed — and 
seems uniquely appropriate to a protected policy 
planning function, divorced from operational re- 
sponsibilities — is a systematic, potent internal ca- 
pacity to challenge, to critique, even to lobby for 
the unpopular, all on the basis, not of partisanship 
or alienation, but on the basis of responsible inde- 
pendent analysis, fortified and enriched by ade- 
quate consultation with a variety of outside sources 
and views. 

4. LINKAGE TO AUTHORITY 

A basic dilemma of policy planning cited earlier 
is that without independence, planners are not free 
to plan; but with no direct connection to decision- 
making, their planning is done in a vacuum. 

Admitting the dilemmas should not absolve us 
from efforts to improve on the compromise that 
typically results. The planner should remain close 
enough to the operational situation to be well in- 
formed and able to influence decision-makers. The 

prepared for the Commission by Professor Alexander L. 
George; also Bloomfield, The Foreign Policy Process , op. cit. 
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price the planner pays for this is some loss of de- 
tachment and some degree of involvement. But 
there is an equivalent price the system ought to pay to 
ensure that the planner will optimize his own com- 
parative advantage, which involves using different 
time horizons and generating heterodox thoughts. 
That price should take the form of built-in protec- 
tion of the planner’s independence and access, no 
matter how irritating his challenges to the conven- 
tional wisdom. The need is not to grant the planner 
new authority. It is to structure and “empower” the 
planning function sufficiently to ensure its constant 
interaction with the decision-maker. This cannot 
happen if it exists at the whim of a single individual. 
The planner must of course always struggle to per- 
suade. But only through structuring the function 
adequately in the central apparatus of power and 
governance can his argument be guaranteed a hear- 
ing. 

Thus planners must be “empowered,” whether 
by Executive order or by legislation, in order that 
they have a) the necessary credentials, b) access to 
officials and to information, and c) an official audi- 
ence for their product. That audience will not 
necessarily agree (or even sympathize). But it will 
listen to the degree that the planners represent a 
respected element in the official power structure. 
(The analogy might be to the former National Esti- 
mates Board. There might have been disagreement 
over the substance, but because of the way the pro- 
cess was structured, it had an ensured audience and 
a fair hearing.) Past weaknesses argue that to 
achieve this condition in foreign policy strategy 
planning, it is necessary to empower future policy 
planning ih a more formal way. 

Indeed, given the obstacles to planning found in 
the administrative lifestyle in any operational insti- 
tution or setting, one might think about a built-in 
right to publish sanitized versions of unpopular (or 
even popular) think-pieces, and to testify as to them 
before appropriate Congressional committees, 
either in public or in executive sessions. 

To sum up, four desirable characteristics for 
policy planning sufficient to the problems of the 
remainder of the twentieth century can be deduced 
from the preceding analysis: a) It should be of 
broad enough scope to authoritatively embrace the 
whole spectrum of U.S. external concerns, b) It 
should be mandated to deal at least in part in a 
nohoperational timeframe , both the middle term of 
three to seven years and the long range of a decade 
or more, c) It should be independent minded , the acid 
test of which would be its ability to generate and 
secure attention to responsibly conceived planning 
papers and projects that may be unsettling to par- 
ticular agencies and even to a particular President 
or a particular Congress, d) It should be linked to 
authority by a structured empowerment to do the 


above rather than being at the mercy or whim of 
those who, because of their different role, prefer 
not to be challenged or stretched. 

V. LIMITATIONS ON PLANNING 

The foregoing is clearly an idealized definition of 
planning, however logical it may be. In practice it 
has been difficult if not impossible for State Depart- 
ment planners to achieve the ideal for reasons 
which are partly organizational and partly inherent 
in the planning function itself. 

Organizationally the notion of foreign policy 
planning is beset by three dilemmas already cited: 
(a) the greater the “independent-mindedness” of 
the planner, the less likely his product is to be con- 
sidered “relevant,” i.e., acceptable to those in au- 
thority; (b) the further his planning time-horizon 
departs from the short-run perspective of the oper- 
ator, or the more detached he becomes from day- 
to-day affairs, the more “unrealistic” and thus “ir- 
relevant” he seems; yet the more involved in 
day-to-day policy, the less he can plan; and (c) be- 
cause Secretaries of State have a priority need — and 
recognize it — for a challenge mechanism — an ad- 
versary — for day-to-day policy and operational 
recommendations coming to them from “line” 
offices, they are strongly impelled to divert plan- 
ning resources to this purpose (which suggests the 
need for not “either” but “both” resources). 

The organization of the planning function has 
always been totally dependent on the personal pref- 
erences and style of the Secretary of State, who by 
his office is dealing with essentially short-term deci- 
sions and administrative constraints, and is thus not 
likely to welcome precisely those attributes which 
represent the ideal of planning — longer term, 
speculative, and, if necessary, heretical. Virtually 
without exception, the policy planner has pragmati- 
cally tailored the planning function in order to 
seem maximally useful to the Secretary and often 
other senior officials. The planning function thus 
seems destined to remain forever a profound com- 
promise between its theoretical ideal and what 
seems possible given the existing structure and 
ground rules according to which it exists. 

Moreover the inherent limits must be acknowl- 
edged to any planning process, no matter how 
ideally structured, empowered, and staffed it may 
be: (1) The future can be anticipated in a variety of 
creative ways, but it certainly cannot be predicted in 
any detail. 5 (2) The chief “clients” of policy plan- 

5 The technical literature on forecasting often distinguishes 
usefully between “anticipation,” which connotes a general sense 
of trends; “forecasting,” which means prediction of classes of 
events; and “prediction” of specific events. 



ning, whether Presidents, Secretaries of State, or 
Congress, will inevitably set limits on what they are 
willing to regard as permissible or legitimate in the 
way of options or scenarios they are prepared to 
consider seriously. On all the historic evidence they 
are going to be hostile to advice that clearly goes 
outside the bounds they have set for themselves in 
defining reality, the national interest, or their value 
priorities. (3) Governments are organized by differ- 
ing functions, and thus the mandates of agencies 
will differ, and planning (if it exists) within each 
agency will reflect those differing missions and pri- 
orities. (4) The social sciences remain weak in mov- 
ing toward reliable and persuasive techniques for 
forecasting or even for policy analysis. 

These limitations are severe, particularly the 
first, which is inherent in reality and should keep 
both planners and doers healthily skeptical of their 
capacity to manipulate the contingent future. But 
the other three represent limitations which it might 
be in the national interest to overcome. 

My own strong belief is that the United States 
Government would have been better served in re- 
cent years by planners freer to make responsible 
challenges to current policy, not just in detail but in 
the large; that is, planners free to challenge policy 
premises not only at the second or third level, but, 
when necessary, at the level of first-order premises. 

As to the limits imposed by organizational mis- 
sions and mandates, the global problems to which 
U.S. foreign policy needs to be attuned surely call 
for planning that is unconstrained by domestic or- 
ganizational boundaries. On the contrary, the need 
is for foreign policy planners who enjoy entree, 
expertise, and influence in the economic, financial, 
and technological realms every bit as much as they 
traditionally have had with respect to the political, 
military, and intelligence spheres of official activity. 

As for the imperfect and even primitive state of 
the art in the quantitative social sciences, the com- 
plex nature of global and regional problems calls 
for taking advantage of such techniques as have 
been reasonably well developed in the natural and 
social sciences in the realms of data handling, policy 
analysis, and forecasting. Even given the modest 
claims the latter still must make, there seems little 
justification for the persistent innocence on the part 
of substantive foreign policy planners of such tech- 
nologies, techniques, and methodologies as do exist 
and may be potentially promising as aids to more 
systematic planning and thinking. Their absence in 
practice so far reflects the widespread intellectual 
lag in conventional foreign policy analysis com- 
pared with other contemporary sectors of econom- 
ics, defense planning, and business management. 6 


6 Gerard Smith made the admirable suggestion to me that one 
important insight on the forecasting capability could be revealed 


I need hardly point out that the essential 
prerequisite of any policy planning function, 
whether hobbled or ideal, is the presence of in- 
dividuals of the highest intellectual quality, integ- 
rity, and open-mindedness, plus a talent for con- 
ceptual thinking. Without human quality control, 
no administrative or organizational reforms have 
any meaning whatever. S/P has in my judgment 
more often than not been staffed with very high- 
grade personnel. What is not so certain is that they 
have been given a genuine opportunity to plan in 
the fullest sense I am using in this paper. 

VI. EIGHT MODELS OF POLICY 
PLANNING 

While recognizing both the inherent and struc- 
tural limitations of policy planning, it still is worth- 
while to consider some alternatives for its place- 
ment and operation, in order to see better what 
trade-offs are involved, and to suggest possible 
ways of improving the longer term prospects for 
effective planning. 

While there may well be others, the following 
eight models seem to cover the basic spectrum of 
alternative possibilities for organizing the United 
States Government for improved foreign policy 
planning. 

A. Within the Department of State (as at present). 

B. Organizationally within the Department of 
State, but with an extended mandate embodying 
the major “interdependence issues,” including 
those of primary substantive concern to other fed- 
eral agencies. 

C. Executive-Branch-wide, i.e., a semi-autono- 
mous body covering the same terrain as B, but not 
located in any one Department. 

D. A White House planning staff, comparable to 
the NSC staff, but, like B, expanded to cover non- 
security issues of foreign policy concern. 

E. Congressional, e.g., an expanded Foreign Re- 
lations Committee staff, or a joint planning staff 
serving Senate and House committees, or perhaps 
part of the proposed Congressional Institute. 

F. A joint Executive-Legislative staff, e.g,, a vari- 
ant of the General Accounting Office model in 
which the head is nominated by the President, but 
reports to the Congress and serves for a fixed term. 

G. A private-public combination. One variant 
would be a quasi-independent nonprofit corpora- 
tion such as the Public Broadcasting Corporation, 
or early versions of think-tanks such as RAND, IDA, 
SORO, RAC, et al, when their research was dedi- 

by a systematic review of earlier planning papers in order to 
identify earlier (and perhaps chronic) blind spots, biases, and the 
like. 
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cated exclusively to the needs of the Air Force, 
DOD, and the Army, respectively. Another mutant 
(suggested by the Commission staff) would com- 
bine an in-house S/P with a contractual or other- 
wise related ‘'private'’ arm — a dual staff with a 
“dumbbell” shape. 

H. A purely private organization, such as an exist- 
ing university or private research organization. 

Each of these models can be tested against the 
four criteria advanced above for improved policy 
planning — scope , time-horizon , independent-mindedness , 
and linkage to authority . The models are displayed in 
the following table, with a brief characterization of 
the capabilities of each in terms of the criteria. It 
can be seen that while no single model is perfect, 
some fulfill the stipulated desiderata better than 
others. 

Four can be eliminated from consideration as im- 
provements over present arrangements, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Model A — the present S/P model — since it is di- 
rectly tied to one agency’s mission and priorities, 
cannot score highly on scope, although it can of 
course take some account of questions of primary 
concern to other agencies. In terms of timeframe 
there is no inherent bar to longer term projections, 
but the record suggests the presence of intensive 
departmental pressures for “relevance” which by 
their very nature discourage the capability for 
longer range planning. Clearly this model, like all 


in-house planning staffs— or those empowered by 
statute or fiat — is “linked to authority.” But the 
negative side of that coin is that independence to 
challenge first-order premises, when that is necessary, 
cannot be realistically expected of a staff, within any 
operational institution, that is wholly dependent on 
the interest or favor of a busy and usually embattled 
executive. To remedy that weakness, it is theoreti- 
cally possible, but impractical, to ensure formal 
protection from punishment for unorthodoxy (or 
heresy), and encouragement to think boldly. 

The same deficiencies of time-horizon and 
independence-mindedness would affect Model D — 
the White House planning staff — to the extent it 
simply mirrors at a higher level the complete de- 
pendence on a single “action officer.” A White 
House staff that resembled the recent NSC plan- 
ning staff also would perpetuate the incomplete- 
ness of scope of planning traditionally restricted to 
political-military sectors, with only modest devia- 
tions. 

The third model I would exclude is the Congres- 
sional staff version — Model E — however much the 
Congress itself might benefit from its own policy 
planning staff. Here the scope would be optimal in 
the sense of being truly government-wide. The 
timeframe would be possibly flexible, although 
Congress ion al pressures for “relevance” would 
inevitably be working to bring planners closer to 
day-to-day concerns of members of the Congress, 
committee chairmen, etc. It would be more possible 


TABLE 1.— ALTERNATIVE MODELS OF POLICY PLANNING 


MODELS 

CRITERIA 

MODEL A 
Dept of State 

MODEL B MODEL C 

Extended DOS Executive 
Branch 

MODEL D 
White House 

MODEL E 
Congressional 

MODEL F 

Executive- 

Legislative 

MODEL G 

Private- 

Public 

MODEL H 
Private 

Scope 

Insufficient 
but could be 
mandated 

Could be Adequate 

made ade- 
quate by Exec- 
utive Order 

Could be 
adequate 

Optimal 

Optimal 

Optimal 

Optimal 

Timeframe 

Could be 
made more 
flexible but 
pressures for 
“relevance” 

More possi- Same as B 
ble with wider 
mandate 

Less possible Possible but Possible 
because di- Congressional 
rectly serves pressures for 
No. 1 Action “relevance” 

Officer 

Optimal 

Optimal 

Indepen- 

dence 

Not really 
possible 

Still very Unpromis- Not really 

difficult ing — conflicts possible 

with agency 
programs 

Possible 
though Con- 
gressional 
constraints 

Close to 
optimal 

Optimal 

Optimal 

Linkage to 
Authority 

Built in (al- 
though can 
be ignored) 

Same as A Might be 
weak 

Same as A 

Natural an- 
tagonist to 
Executive 
Branch 

Theoretically 

optimal 

“Dumbbell” 
version 
could be 
optimal 

None 
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to challenge policy premises, although partisanship 
might become an issue. Certainly empowerment by 
statute is likely here. An overriding drawback, how- 
ever, is the fact that a purely Congressional agency 
tends to appear to be a natural antagonist of the 
Executive Branch. So in terms of “usable clout,” 
influence on the foreign policy machine is prob- 
lematic, and thus linkage to foreign policy deci- 
sional authority is not satisfied. 

Finally, the last Model, H, cannot be considered 
since it is without any linkage whatsoever to author- 
ity* 

What then is reasonable to contemplate? In the- 
ory, the ideal might be Model F — an Executive- 
Legislative joint or combined agency, set up along 
the lines of the General Accounting Office (perhaps 
even part of the latter). Scope is optimal and, like 
the present GAO, it could display impressive inde- 
pendence to challenge the Executive’s conven- 
tional wisdom. Executive-Legislative cooperation 
or joint activity is frequently a logical solution to a 
policy bind. But the difficulty with this model may 
arise in part from its “unnatural” nature. This 
model also falls short on linkage to authority, espe- 
cially the closeness for interaction with policymak- 
ers. Such joint activity is problematic, at best tem- 
porary (as in crisis), and contrary to the grain of the 
system. 

This leaves B and C as strong candidates which 
embody the notion of expanded, Branch-wide 
scope in order to embrace “interdependency is- 
sues”; also G, the private-public combination. To- 
gether, they point to a solution. 

One version of G — a quasi-independent private- 
public corporation model, perhaps along the lines 
of the RAND Corporation as originally conceived 
by the Air Force — while optimal in scope, time- 
frame, and independence, would not be organically 
connected to either branch of the government, and 
would thus inevitably lose in the necessary influ- 
ence and access. It would not be linked to authority. 
But the other — the “dumbell” variant — seems to 
fulfill all four of my essential criteria better than any 
other. It also would score high on some secondary 
desiderata, such as the needful inputs of people and 
ideas outside the usual foreign policy culture (re- 
ferred to earlier as a subordinate feature of 
“scope”). 

The “in-house” half of this variant could be 
either an expanded version of the present S/P, or 
a newly defined Executive-Branch-wide body per- 
forming the same functions. If it were an “Extended 
S/P” it would include personnel seconded from the 
“interdependence” agencies. Location in the State 
Department is preferable on balance, due to as- 
sured linkage to authority. 

But “authority’s” disposition to ignore or resent 
an independent-minded planning staff (as has 


sometimes happened in the past) is corrected for in 
Model G by virtue of the “outside wing.” For the 
latter, one could envisage a small “Planning 
Group” of thoughtful and personally influential in- 
dividuals, perhaps retired or on academic or other 
leave, at work in a Washington-based research or 
public service organization, meeting separately as 
well as with the “Extended S/P” staff, holding their 
own seminars, conferences, and consultations as 
well as joint ones, initiating agenda issues of their 
own as well as helping think through those on S/P’s 
agenda, and as individuals continuing to do some 
writing, speaking, testifying, and publishing even 
while on duty in the Group, although always within 
the bounds of confidentiality and security . 7 

The groups at both ends would be, of course, 
staffed by individuals chosen for their imagination, 
wisdom, and intellectual integrity. S/P staff would, 
as at present, be seconded from Executive Branch 
agencies, including the Foreign Service. But there 
should be a greater leavening in S/P itself than in 
the past of outside talent, including women, 
minorities, and non-Establishment types, and a for- 
tiori in the outer wing . 8 

Both staffs would be encouraged to experiment 
with modem techniques of analysis, simulation, 
and forecasting. In connection with the second, 
perhaps the resources of the Political-Military gam- 
ing division of SAGA in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should be placed under the substantive direction of 
the expanded planning staff so the functions could 
be harnessed to broader national policy planning 
purposes. Better still, these resources might be 
transferred, so the personnel of the planning could 
freely use gaming as a tool for pretesting strategies, 
devising alternatives, and uncovering future pos- 
sibilities. Even at a more modest level, the outer 
“Planning Group” could regularly “game out” 
complex and disputed future possibilities with full 
freedom to invite as participants anyone of their 
choice, whether “clearable” or not. 

In sum, on the one hand the “Extended” S/P 
would ensure the desired bureaucratic scope and 
formal linkage to authority; on the other hand the 
related Planning Group would optimize the vari- 
ables of flexible time-horizons and independent- 
mindedness. Together they might go a long way to 
improving the promising but imperfect policy plan- 
ning function this nation needs — and deserves — as 
it faces an uncertain future. 


7 For the shape of this outside portion of the organization I 
have adapted here an excellent suggestion made to me by Wil- 
liam Hyland. An adaptation suggested by Robert Bowie sees 
such a group as analogous to the former P-S-A-C. 

8 Henry Owen suggests that as a first step a mixed government- 
academic committee be set up to meet periodically. 
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I. The Problem 

What organizational and procedural steps can 
be taken to make policy planning more effective 
in the conduct of foreign policy. 

The function of planning for foreign policy is 
widely misunderstood and disputed. As Rothstein 
points out: 1 

“Before we can begin to understand what we 
mean by better planners, and how to recruit them 
and train them, we need a clearer understanding 
of planning itself. The notion of planning encom- 
passes a wide variety of activities, and different 
planning tasks imply different planning staff — 
and planners. Making and understanding these 
distinctions is a necessary prerequisite to the es- 
tablishment of a useful planning function; doing 
so also provides us with an opportunity to move 
from the rhetorical sloganeering that dominates 
most discussions of planning — planning can 
never work, or, planning is our only hope — to a 
careful analysis of who can do what for whom.” 

(p. 88) 

In fact, planning is an important component of 
almost every aspect of the conduct of foreign policy 
but is not itself a separable, definable function. For 
example, planning can be all — or a limited selection 
— of the following: 

• the effort to define the national interest; 

• the articulation of interests , objectives and courses of 
action for any country, geographic area, func- 
tional problem or international institution 
(Note that this is a respectable definition of 
“policy” itself); 

• forecasting and predicting, and so anticipating 
emerging problems which will or should call for 
designing courses of action; 

• exploration of problems and functions over 
“ longer ” periods of time , and crossing geographic 
and functional boundaries; those not normally 
comprehended by “operating” units; 

• the coordination of foreign policy objectives and 
courses of action with other agencies and in 
particular with the National Security Council 
mechanism of the President; 

• consideration and weighing of consequences 

1 Planning, Prediction and Policy Making in Foreign Affairs. Roth- 
stein, Robert L. {Boston, Little, Brown 8c Co. 1972) 


of alternative directions and courses of action; 
the role of “adversary” to operating offices; 

• the search for “ new directions’ * and “ new ideas ” 
and “ initiatives ” in all matters relating to the 
conduct of foreign policy; frequently on the 
occasion of major speeches, summit negotia- 
tions or VIP visits and travels; 

• the preparation of choices for contingencies 
(Note: because the number and variety of pos- 
sible eventualities for which preparations 
might be made in foreign affairs is almost infi- 
nite, “contingency planning” has less perti- 
nence for foreign policy than for other parts of 
the national government); 

• the matching of program resources — personnel, 
budget, assistance, etc. — to stated objectives 
and agreed courses of action; “PPR”; 

• re-evaluation and testing for continuing validity 
of previously announced objectives, estab- 
lished programs and of ongoing courses of 
action; 

• the maintenance of close and profitable links 
for consultation and research with the outside, 
and particularly academic, world. 

If all of the foregoing activities are, one way or 
another, part of a planning function, they are also 
the assigned role of operating bureaus and to some 
extent of intelligence support. In foreign policy 
there is at once an identicality and a disparity be- 
tween the roles of planner and/or “operator,” or 
“action officer.” Thus, as OTeary points out: 2 
“. . . the overwhelming traditions of diplomacy 
charges each individual practitioner to be his own 
planner, (p. 117) 

. . , the planner will . . . argue for more specifi- 
city in formulating goals for the group, more 
precision in setting forth the alternative means 
which should be chosen to advance towards the 
goals, and more sophistication in evaluating on- 
going policy in terms of correspondence to ap- 
propriate means, and in terms of advancement 
towards longer range goals . . . (p. 120) . . . the 
needs and procedures of the formal planner ex- 
hibit a marked incompatability with the needs 
and procedures of the professional diplomat 

. . . (p. 121) 

. . . one much broader reason for the incompat- 

* Policy formulation and Planning. O’Leary, Michael Kent. 
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ability between formal planning and diplomacy 
[which] transcends the detailed procedures in 
which the planner engages in the pursuance of 
his job . . . may be simply stated as the reduction 
of ambiguity (p. 126). For the professional diplo- 
mat unlike nearly every member of a national 
society, not only is more tolerant of the interna- 
tional ambiguity in which his nature is embed- 
ded, but in fact depends upon the very ambiguity 
of environment as the principal justification of his 
profession . . . (p. 127) 

Not surprisingly every Secretary of State since 
General Marshall has used his planning staff in a 
different way — radically different. Each Chief Plan- 
ning Officer has rationalized his role in support of 
the Secretary quite unlike his predecessors. The 
operating “style” of the Secretary, and to some ex- 
tent of the President himself, therefore will be the 
principal determinant of the manner in which the 
planning function will be carried out; which role 
will be emphasized; what importance will be at- 
tached, in what form, to the planning staff. Each 
Secretary of State decides whether he wishes his 
planning staff to be small or large; close or distant; 
rigorously limited to specified functions or loosely 
empowered to move in all directions; a long range 
“think tank” or an operational, “adversary view” to 
balance against ongoing policy recommendations; 
a substantive staff close to his right hand or an 
intellectual storehouse to be drawn upon for the 
“larger picture.” In somewhat over simplified 
terms the Secretary of State, in organizing a plan- 
ning staff, must choose between two alternatives or 
variations upon the two alternatives: 

a. A personal staff which, by his own close in- 
volvement with it, will equip him more effectively 
and more currently to deal with the infinite com- 
plexity of diplomatic matters which involve the 
future direction of policy. This concept of a plan- 
ning staff is consistent with Harlan Cleveland’s 
view: 3 

. . . “The most usable end-product of plan- 
ning is not a paper, but a person thoroughly 
immersed in the subject — a person whose 
mind is trained to act, having taken everything 
into account, on the spur of the moment. And 
that is why the ultimate decision-maker must 
himself participate in the planning exercise. A 
busy boxer, training for the bout of his life, 
cannot afford to let his sparring-partners do all 
his daily calisthenics for him . . 


b. An institutional organization which seeks to 
fulfill as much of the formal planning function as 
is possible in the diplomatic environment. Such 
an organizational unit would constantly strive to 
clarify “national interests” and “objectives,” 
would emphasize “the longer range outlook” 
and “across-the-board perspectives.” In particu- 
lar such a staff would bring to the foreign policy 
process the resources of the academic world not 
alone in the field of foreign policy but also in 
formal planning techniques and especially in 
forecasting and prediction. 

A Secretary of State needs both roles performed. 
Neither, however, can be fulfilled in an altogether 
satisfactory manner, not least because they both 
impinge upon the responsibilities he must assign to 
other operating offices in the Department. More- 
over the two roles, almost surely, cannot be effec- 
tively combined in a single staff without an exces- 
sively large staff and an even greater conflict with 
other Departmental offices. 

The problem for the Commission thus is to iden- 
tify the major issues which are involved in the plan- 
ning function in the conduct of foreign policy, to 
explore the options which may be available in orga- 
nizational and procedural patterns and to evaluate 
the advantages and disadvantages of some of the 
options. 

II. The Study Plan 

Almost all of the studies being prepared under 
the research program will relate importantly to the 
problem of planning for the conduct of foreign 
policy. The findings of these studies will need to be 
properly collated. However, other important con- 
siderations, substantive and organizational, will not 
necessarily arise in the research papers, and these 
must be carefully identified, analyzed, and weighed. 

The need, therefore, is for an analytical paper — 
conceptual at base but involving practical specifics 
of organization and procedure. Such an analysis, 
which might postulate atlemadve models, can serve 
as a basis for discussion in a review group of experts 
drawn from inside and outside the government. 
Such a review group, in turn, can formulate for the 
Commissioners’ review the major choices, includ- 
ing advantages and pitfalls, in the organizational 
challenge which planning for foreign policy pre- 
sents. 


3 Crisis Diplomacy . Cleveland, Harlan 
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This memo takes off from the Report on this 
topic prepared for the Commission by Lincoln 
Bloomfield. While I would differ on a few points, on 
the whole I would concur with his description of the 
nature, parameters, and limitations on planning. 
Thus there is no need to repeat that discussion or 
to note my dissents in detail. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that policy planning needs to be put into a 
wider context of policymaking both for the analysis 
of its role and for deciding on structures. 

I 

1 . Planning (as the Study Plan says), is actually an 
inherent component of the whole process of conduct- 
ing foreign policy. In deciding on a course and in 
choosing among means, any statesman has to en- 
gage to some degree in most of the activities em- 
braced in the concept of planning. In simpler or 
more settled periods, however, these aspects of the 
process are less likely to attract or require special 
attention. 

2. But the conditions of our era create an urgent 
need for conscious planning. In an evolving, inter- 
dependent world, foreign policy must achieve co- 
herence over time in order to be effective. It will be 
feasible to shape an international order or to man- 
age interdependence only by actions which rein- 
force each other over an extended period, and by 
continuing cooperation with others on many fronts 
(political, economic, military, etc.), which impinges 
directly on the daily life of the citizen. Thus basic 
policy must have long-term goals and priorities and 
be consistently pursued, both to provide the basis 
for cooperation with other nations and to mobilize 
domestic political support. At the same time, there 
must be means for adapting policies in an orderly 
and timely way to respond to changing conditions 
and to anticipate emerging problems. 

3. Hence the processes and institutions for mak- 
ing and carrying out foreign policy must be able: 


(a) to define long-term purposes and priorities 
— to develop a policy framework or strategy; 

(b) to assure that specific day-to-day decisions 
take account of the longer term objectives and pri- 
orities; 

(c) to anticipate the need to modify objectives 
or priorities and develop new courses in response 
to changing conditions. 

4. The entire process of conducting foreign 
policy should be designed to fulfill these require- 
ments. But as experience shows, there is a tendency 
for those engaged in day-to-day operations or with 
limited jurisdictions to neglect or resist some of 
these needs. After all, coping with immediate prob- 
lems is often made harder by adhering to long-term 
objectives which restrict flexibility or narrow the 
range of choice; conversely, critical review and revi- 
sion of premises and objectives may disrupt familiar 
patterns of analysis or action. 

5. The primary reason for establishing policy 
planning as a separate function is to help to over- 
come, or compensate for, these deficiencies or ten- 
dencies in the system. 

II 

Quite clearly, however, policy planning cannot 
succeed unless it is part of a compatible system of 
policymaking designed to promote coherence. To 
my mind, this implies, inter alia, the following: 

1 . The guidelines for basic objectives and priori- 
ties (strategy) must ultimately emanate from the 
President. Only he has the requisite political au- 
thority within the executive branch, with the Con- 
gress, and with the electorate. He must recognize 
the need to adopt and expound a general strategy 
understandable to bureaucrats, Congress, the pub- 
lic, and foreign nations. 

2. The President’s problem is to extend his reach 
so that his basic purposes and priorities are given 
effect in the regular operations of the bureaucracy, 
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where most decisions and actions are inevitably 
taken. 

3. For this purpose the Secretary of State and his 
department should be the chief instruments, both 
in devising the guiding purposes and priorities, and 
in monitoring the day-to-day actions. The other 
major Cabinet officers and departments, however, 
must also have a role in developing the broad 
guidelines and in the key decisions which give them 
effect. 

4. The policy process at various levels must as- 
sure an opportunity for orderly inputs from differ- 
ent viewpoints before decisions are taken. On im- 
portant issues, the decision-maker should hear the 
debate among differing views. 

Ill 

The structure for policy planning proposed by 
Bloomfield does not seem to me adequate to meet 
these various requisites. 

1 . As he suggests, the Policy Planning Staff in the 
State Department should certainly have the widest 
authority to consider all aspects of foreign policy. 
Indeed, it has, I believe, always had that scope. The 
staff would, of course, seek to perform for the Sec- 
retary and the Department the functions already 
discussed. And since the direction of foreign policy 
is so largely shaped by specific decisions, the plan- 
ning staff should also participate in key decisions in 
order to present their broader or longer range im- 
plications or consequences. Admittedly, this entails 
the familiar tensions between the “planning role” 
and sharing in the operational decisions. But that 
dilemma is inevitable: it cannot be escaped if plan- 
ning is to be more than an academic exercise. 

2. But more is needed to inject the longer range 
or strategic aspect into policymaking. There should 
be a system for developing the strategic framework 
and for key decisions involving other agencies subs- 
tantially involved in foreign affairs. It should assure 
that the various inputs are brought together and 
synthesized into a coherent and consistent policy. 

3. For this purpose, three further components 
are needed: 

(a) One is a forum, such as the National 
Security Council, for debate by the heads of agen- 
cies in the presence of the"President to discuss the 
broad lines of policy and major decisions. Some 
members would attend regularly and others only 
where issues arose which bore on their responsibili- 
ties. 

(b) To assist the NSC, there should be a group 
of planners to prepare studies and proposals on the 
strategic framework and key issues of foreign 
policy. It would consist of the head of the Policy 


Planning Staff of the State Department and similar 
officials from the other key departments concerned. 
These planners should not only represent their 
agencies, but should have a specific charter to initi- 
ate proposals on their own responsibility. On many 
technical issues, the proposals would be worked up 
by expert committees designated for that purpose. 

(c) A small NSC staff would be required in the 
White House to make the system work. But this staff 
and its Executive Secretary would not be principal 
policy advisors. Their task should be the more neu- 
tral one of making certain that critical issues and 
diverse views on them were adequately presented 
to the President when decisions were actually 
made. Thus the Executive Secretary should not 
come between the President and the Cabinet offic- 
ers charged with making and executing policy. In 
particular, he would not be a competitor of the 
Secretary of State. 

4. The Secretary of State should still have 
primacy in foreign affairs within the Cabinet. The 
President should look to him to take the lead in 
developing and discussing many of the matters to 
be taken up. But the other agencies concerned 
would have an active role, which would also assure 
greater understanding and acceptance of the 
framework and decisions. 

5. This procedure would not, of course, be ex- 
pected to handle most decisions in the day-to-day 
conduct of policy. It should focus on key issues 
which set the direction of policies and guide day-to- 
day decisions. The purpose should not be to pro- 
duce a blueprint, but rather to clarify long-term 
purposes, objectives, and priorities, and to relate 
key decisions to them and to involve Cabinet offic- 
ers and their staffs in this process. 

6. Finally, within their agencies, the planners 
would be expected to inject the long-term or wider 
considerations into the handling of day-to-day deci- 
sions. 


IV 

1. No system or structure can, by itself, assure 
that policy will be made or carried out in a consis- 
tent manner, or that the day-to-day decisions will be 
compatible with long-term objectives. How far that 
occurs depends first of all on whether or not the 
President and the Secretary of State recognize the 
necessity for policymaking to meet those requisites 
and work together to achieve that result. 

2. If they do, however, then the procedures and 
structures can make a significant contribution. In 
particular, they can facilitate planning and coher- 
ence by clarifying the direction, objectives, and pri- 
orities of policy; by assuring that competing views 
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are aired and considered in reaching decisions; and 
by involving the major department heads and their 
staffs in the process. 

3. Such procedures will need to be supple- 
mented by many other devices, both to assure 
radical re-examination of accepted premises and 
objectives and to help to anticipate emerging 
problems. In my experience, the Planning Staff 
has been more ready to play this role than Bloom- 
field suggests. And it should be able to do so in 
the future if the Secretary and President are so 
minded. In some cases, special commissions may 
be useful for reassessment or for new issues. The 
proposal by Bloomfield for an outside research 
and policy institution might be helpful, though it, 
too, might well develop vested interests in specific 
outlooks or approaches. Another possibility would 
be to establish a group of qualified outside experts 
for foreign policy on the pattern of the former 
Science Advisory Council, which might serve a 


similar function without creating a new institution. 

4. Any particular scheme for organizing policy 
planning and policy making has its own strengths 
and weaknesses. Other structures and procedures 
may well be better than those proposed. But what- 
ever the form, the purposes should be: 

first, to foster the pursuit of long-term, coherent 
purposes and priorities in our foreign policy; 

second, to enlist the active cooperation of the 
bureaucracy in carrying out such policies. 

Both aims run counter to tendencies of recent 
Presidents and their closest associates. The first re- 
quires the sacrifice of flexibility and keeping op- 
tions open. And the second entails sharing author- 
ity more widely in order to include upper and 
middle officials within the policy process. Both ap- 
pear to dilute or constrain his power. Yet only by 
such means can a President hope to extend his 
reach and influence so as to conduct a foreign 
policy suited to our times. 
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I. An Introductory Note 

In less complex times or in less complex societies 
the kind of brooding we are engaged in now about 
the intricacies and nuances of national decision- 
making could, with much justification, be regarded 
as over-intellectualizing a relatively simple prob- 
lem. But now, in the United States, the complexity 
of the issues involved, the degree of international 
interdependence, the high costs (political and 
monetary) attached to major policy determinations, 
the short-time fuses, and the minimal room for ma- 
neuver warrant serious thought about the process 
through which foreign policy is made. And, too, 
these considerations put a high premium on fore- 
thought, rationality, and a sense of direction; in 
short, on planning. 

A discussion of foreign policy planning, even in 
the context of an essay which concentrates on “or- 
ganization,” has some unique facets. We are ad- 
dressing a function which, by definition, is future- 
oriented; forecasting or prediction is implicit in 
planning. This sets planning and planners apart 
from the normal conduct of foreign policy. 

Moreover, policy planning is really a process 
rather than a function: it involves an intellectual 
commitment by a government to a style of policy- 
making rather than simply a series of discrete acts 
by a specialized staff. From this flows the need to 
consider “planning” as an important element, pos- 
sibly even the center, of a web of policymakers, 
operators, researchers, and intelligence officers. 

Any discussion of policy planning, whether from 
a substantive or an organizational point of view, is 
bound to be influenced by conceptual considera- 
tions. The matter does not lend itself solely to orga- 
nizational charts and institutional jiggering. Once 
there is agreement on the nature of the process and 
what the process should attempt to accomplish, the 
“organization of the government for the conduct o f 
planning” can follow. 

This essay, then, will first put forward some 


thoughts on the policy planning process, taking 
note of Bloomfield’s views 1 along the way. And be- 
cause, after all, this is not an examination de novo , 
I will select from Bloomfield’s essay the most prom- 
ising routes toward a planning process that might 
meet the real world of constraints and imperatives. 
On the basis of these, and buttressed by a few 
thoughts of my own, I will present some ideas for 
the development of a national “Strategic Policy As- 
sessment” function. 


II. The (Sorry) State of Planning 

The flow and pace of international affairs and the 
emergence of profound global forces and foreign 
personalities are largely beyond the control of 
American policy, much more so than in the case of 
domestic affairs. Advocates of policy planning fre- 
quently overlook this in their enthusiasm. Bloom- 
field is no exception here. His discussion (Section 
V) of “Limitations on Planning” omits what I re- 
gard as this critical point. It is for this reason that 
rational, carefully planned foreign policy initiatives 
so frequently must give way to hasty reaction in the 
face of unforeseen — sometimes unforeseeable- 
developments. 

But even when the issues involved deal with long- 
term trends subject to thoughtful analysis, there is 
a tendency to ignore them until the trends become 
problems and the problems take the form of crises. 
Thus, despite lofty rhetoric on the part of Secretar- 
ies of State or Defense, by Assistants to Presidents, 
or, on occasion, by Presidents themselves, long- 
range planning, as Bloomfield reminds us, is rarely 
done in Washington; when done, it is usually ig- 
nored. Indeed, even midterm (say, from 2-5 years) 
planning is a rare and sometime phenomenon. 
Washington’s top-level foreign policy makers, 

1 Lincoln Bloomfield, Organizing for Policy Planning . An essay 
prepared for the Commission. 


many of whom have come from (and plan to return 
to) academia, many of whom would describe them- 
selves as “political scientists,” typically operate 
pragmatically on a day-to-day, week-to-week basis. 
On the level below them, the process is dominated 
by experts in one or another aspect of international 
affairs rather than by social science theorists. Plan- 
ning has remained the thankless and frequently 
bootless task of the “boys in the back room.” In- 
deed, except for occasional golden moments, and 
with some minor differences of tone and nuances of 
style, this is how Washington’s foreign policy- 
making establishment has regarded the planners 
since the end of World War II. And, one must has- 
ten to add, how most Foreign Offices have regarded 
their planners. 

The effectiveness of planning depends, in the last 
analysis, on whether the function is taken seriously 
by key officials in the policy hierarchy. This, in turn, 
depends not only on how well planners plan, but at 
least as much on factors beyond their control, 
sometimes even beyond their ken. Planners usually 
find themselves operating in a system where policy- 
makers are preoccupied with crisis management 
and damage limitation, and where these activities 
must take precedence over the orderly considera- 
tion of long-term objectives and long-term 
strategy. 

Discussions of the policy planning process must 
recognize that no matter how sophisticated the 
planning techniques or methodologies, no matter 
how soundly conceived the plans, the planners, 
themselves, must ply their art within the system. 
Not only the working style of any given President, 
but his personal and professional relations with the 
Secretary of State, or Secretary of Defense, or Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence must be reckoned 
with. And, in turn, of course, there are the working 
styles of these high officials and their relations with 
the Chief Policy Planner, or the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security Affairs, or the 
Director of the Office of National Estimates. And 
finally and perhaps, most importantly, planning en- 
thusiasts must recognize that despite the pejorative 
that Washington is a “paper factory,” Washington 
is an oral rather than a lyriften-driven community. In 
the last analysis, the telephone and the small meet- 
ing are the operative instruments, and these effec- 
tively exclude the planner. This point, too, is often 
overlooked by— or is unknown to— students of the 
policy process. Bloomfield seems to recognize the 
problem when he addresses the need to “em- 
power” the planning function so that it will have 
“constant interaction with the decision-maker.” 
But in the real world, “empowerment” may not 
provide a ticket to admission when the President 
meets in emergency session with his close advisors. 

However it is defined — and I have no quarrel 


with Bloomfield’s definition — planning is obviously 
not an end in itself. Indeed, the difference between 
a foreign policy planner and a foreign policy essayist 
is that the former is an integral part of a larger 
foreign policy process: he is linked substantively 
and organizationally with information collectors, 
analysts and forecasters on the one hand, and deci- 
sionmakers on the other. Although only the hope- 
lessly naive would maintain that planners’ plans 
should always be adopted by high-level policymak- 
ers, a planning paper can become an effective con- 
tribution only if policymakers take cognizance of it 
as they come to their decision. Unfortunately, this 
does not happen very often, not because high 
policymaking officials consciously choose to ignore 
the planning function, but because the pace of 
events, actual or perceived, is such that “policy” 
(i.e., a decision) tends to be postponed until it is 
forced on the top level of government. (The euphe- 
mism for this is “keeping the options open.”) The 
very atmosphere that surrounds the making of 
consequential decisions — tension, secrecy, the 
pressure of time — tends to shut policy planners out 
of the process. This does not mean, obviously, that 
decisions are reached mindlessly or without plan. 
What happens under these circumstances is that 
“planning” becomes part of the intellectual process 
the policymaker employs to reach his decision. 
“Planning” in this sense is informal, unstructured, 
and frequently divorced from the work of the nomi- 
nal planning staffs: the role of the planners and 
their elaborate planning papers get short shrift. 

Ideally, communication between planners and 
policymakers should flow in both directions. Plan- 
ners, for their part, should share with others the 
fruits of their unhurried study; decision makers 
should, in turn, keep planners in touch with their 
current concerns. But all processes are less perfect 
in their implementation than they are on flow 
charts. The foreign policy process breaks down at 
several critical points, and in terms of planning, at 
the most critical point of all: decisionmakers, by 
design or oversight, rarely inform planners of their 
current or likely future interests. Thus, planning 
staffs tend to be insulated from the real world. 
Much of the planning effort is consequently self- 
generated, based on what planners, in their inno- 
cence, assume the decisionmakers want, or based 
on what they think they ought to have. 

This is not good enough. If the planning function 
is to serve a useful purpose, and if advances in 
planning methodology are to contribute to a more 
rational American foreign policy, planners must be 
given a more active and direct role. It is one thing 
to write essays outside the government for a wide 
audience that might include (as it would in the case 
of such journals as Foreign Affairs or Foreign Policy) 
influential government officials; it is another to 



write “essays” within the government and have 
them ignored, especially by those same officials. 

There are three key questions that could prop- 
erly be asked: Is the kind of long-range policy plan- 
ning now being done (and having been for many 
years past) effective in influencing the course of 
American foreign policy? The short answer to this 
stems from the discussion above and has been an- 
ticipated in Bloomfield’s paper. It is No. Has policy 
planning been ineffective because of the quality and 
relevance 2 of the planning or because, regardless of 
quality and relevance, the policy process has not 
been geared, philosophically and/or institutionally, 
to incorporating the fruits of a planning function? 
The short answer is Both , and the reasons for this 
are, by now, familiar. But the key question for pre- 
sent purposes is, can arrangements be devised to 
improve quality, relevance, and effectiveness? This 
is what the remainder of this essay will be about. 

III. National Planning vs. Foreign Policy 

Planning 

With the few minor exceptions I have noted 
above, there is little that I would take issue with in 
the Bloomfield essay until Section VI. My problem 
can be briefly explained, and having done this, I 
shall put forward my own proposal. 

Bloomfield’s view of the planning problem, “to 
improve government’s capacity to confront world 
problems ‘in the round,’ ” is one to which I wholly 
subscribe, and his attempt to create a model plan- 
ning organization is worthy. Difficulties arise when 
he moves into the models themselves. Here I think 
there is something awry between Bloomfield’s ob- 
jectives — a national planning requirement and a 
State Department planning requirement — and his 
chosen models. This will become apparent, I be- 
lieve, as I develop my own thoughts below. 

The problems ‘in the round’ that Bloomfield re- 
fers to are truly national in scope and implications. 
They cover some areas which at first blush may 
seem either strictly domestic or international in 
character. But more often than not, they spill over 
into a gray area in which the Department of In- 
terior, on the one hand, and the Department of 
State, on the other, are but one of several foci of 
policymaking. In short, the most vexing issues we 

*Bloomfield and I may or may noi have a difference on this 
score. He seems to suggest (page 10) that long-range planning 
and "relevance” are mutually exclusive. If that is, indeed, his 
point, I disagree: planning — long or short range — must be 
related to objectives with which policymakers have some empa- 
thy or must deal with problems which trouble policymakers. 
Otherwise, planners will turn out to be merely essayists — a mat- 
ter I deal with elsewhere. But this may be simply a semantic 
issue, depending on his and my definition of "relevance.” 


confront cut horizontally across disciplines and fed- 
eral departments. And since most of them carry 
long-term implications and call for long-range solu- 
tions, rational decisionmaking in regard to them 
requires long-term planning. 

And so we confront, headlong, a key logical and 
organizational difficulty with the Bloomfield ap- 
proach: A national planning staff and a State Depart- 
ment planning staff are both necessary. There are 
some issues (even some touching on international 
affairs) which only a national planning group could 
deal with; there are some which should be dealt 
with by a national planning staff, but only after so- 
liciting contributions from State (and other Depart- 
mental) planners; and there are some which could 
(and should) be the exclusive responsibility of State 
Department planners. This argues not for an ei- 
ther/or arrangement, but rather for two types of 
planning staffs: one dealing with broad national is- 
sues, “strategic,” as Bloomfield (or Camps) rightly 
calls them, and the other providing inputs into na- 
tional planning, but also undertaking the somewhat 
more limited departmental foreign policy planning. 
Let us first address the national planning function. 

IV. A Plan for National Planning 

An approach that could effectively address prob- 
lems that go beyond the capacity of a particular 
discipline or the responsibilities of a particular de- 
partment can best be conveyed by the term, “Na- 
tional strategic policy assessment.” The operative 
concepts are “national” as opposed to either domestic 
or foreign; “strategic” rather than “tactical”; long-term 
rather than short-term; policy relating to major is- 
sues , rather than minor irritants; “assessment, ’’rather 
than “prescription”; evaluation , rather than take- 
it-or-leave-it recommendations; and integrated analy- 
sis, rather than a narrow, uni-disciplinary examina- 
tion. 

The clusters of issues which bear on national 
strategy are so large that each cluster, in itself, pre- 
sents formidable policy planning problems. They 
are interrelated, too, and must be examined one 
against the other, each against all of the rest. 

Further complicating the analytical and policy 
process (and the reason why such a planning effort 
is so intimately tied to the Commission’s concerns) 
is the fact that America is not a closed system; what 
takes place here is part of a web of actions and 
reactions that extends to virtually every comer of 
the globe. Aspects of American growth policy, 
problems of existing or impending shortages, even 
many social questions, impinge on or are impinged 
upon by what is happening or could happen else- 
where in the world. The planning and implementa- 
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tion of national policies regarding agriculture, en- 
ergy, inflation, and a host of other problems 
touches upon issues where a distinction between 
domestic and international interests fades and 
blurs. 

What are the trade-offs among seemingly inde- 
pendent, but possibly incompatible courses? To 
what extent will solutions on the domestic front 
create difficult problems for America in the interna- 
tional arena? Which choice costs how much in 
terms of social tensions, closing out other choices, 
dollars, and foreign goodwill or international pres- 
tige? When will we have to face up to such costs — 
now? A decade from now? Are short-term policies 
consistent with long-range objectives? Are long- 
range objectives realistic in terms of real-world 
constraints? For all too many issues, we really do 
not now know. 

Efforts have, of course, been made to bring such 
complex questions with their wide-ranging ramifi- 
cations under intellectual control. More than a 
decade ago, the Department of Defense under Sec- 
retary McNamara introduced the concept and the 
techniques of “systems analysis.” This effort to 
reduce large problems to manageable proportions 
has had its share of successes and failures, but the 
euphoria surrounding the process has faded since 
the mid-’60’s. Although further refinement in the 
techniques of modelling and more sophisticated 
computers have advanced the state of the art, the 
basic methodology of all systems approaches relies 
on quantitative analysis. In the real world, however, 
there are few troublesome and important social and 
political problems that can be quantified: most turn 
on qualitative, even normative, considerations. All 
great matters of public policy are, in the last analy- 
sis, reduced to the exercise of judgement rather 
than the reliance on mathematical formulae. The 
task for a National Strategic Policy Assessment 
function would be to assure that the analysis and 
planning — quantitative as well as qualitative, short- 
term as well as long-term — precedent to a decision 
would provide a basis for the soundest judgement 
possible. In short, a Strategic Policy Assessment 
staff would provide a policy “think-tank” for the 
President and his immediate advisors, and for Con- 
gress. 

V. Organization of a National Strategic 
Assessment Function 

The Strategic Assessment staff should be placed 
within the Executive Office of the President. The 
Council of Economic Advisors comes to mind as an 
example, but it is actually not an appropriate 
model: its charter is limited to economic forecast- 


ing, analysis, and policy prescription; its time-scale 
is relatively short-range; and its principal officers 
serve at the pleasure of the President and conse- 
quently are under considerable White House pres- 
sures. Benjamin Cohen, advisor to President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and wise elder statesman, has 
suggested that Congress establish a small “execu- 
tive council” in the Office of the President com- 
prised of outstanding men from a variety of fields 
and charged with evaluating, approving, and coor- 
dinating the policies and programs of government 
agencies. A good model would be one designed on 
Mr. Cohen’s executive council. The council should 
have its own staff and — following the example of 
the Federal Reserve Board — its councillors should 
be appointed for terms well beyond the standard 
presidential tenure. 

The council should be comprised of a small 
group of first-class minds with its leadership and 
staff drawn from a mix of quantitative and quali- 
tative backgrounds: technologists, sociologists, 
economists, international affairs specialists, experts 
in social accounts and information handling, politi- 
cal scientists, environmentalists, and systems ana- 
lysts. It should have three major components: a 
National Goals Staff, a National Forecasting Staff, 
and a National Planning Staff. 

The Council should not only identify national 
goals — domestic as well as international — but also 
keep them under constant review in the light of 
physical constraints, economic opportunities, social 
tolerances, and popular aspirations. It should initi- 
ate as well as integrate departmental planning and 
analyze the choices available for the policymakers. 
It should, in collaboration with outside experts, de- 
velop new and better techniques for goal setting, 
forecasting, and planning. 

An important responsibility of the council would 
be to review and analyze proposals which may 
emerge from various parts of the government and 
which cut horizontally across major sectors of the 
domestic and global economy and society. Such 
proposals often involve long-term resource alloca- 
tions and commitments which become increasingly 
expensive to reverse. It should also review and 
comment in advance on the President’s annual mes- 
sages, including the State of the Union, the Budget, 
the State of the World, energy, economics, and the 
environment. 

The Strategic Assessment Staff should seek the 
views and guidance of appropriate experts both 
within and outside the Federal structure. Indeed, 
the concept of “outreach” is essential if the Staff is 
to avoid becoming iconoclastic and “elitist.” Al- 
though there is no substitute for a determination by 
the planners, themselves, to seek and share wisdom 
throughout the government and private sectors, in- 
surance should be taken to assure that this is done. 



Thus, the charter of the Strategic Policy Assess- 
ment group should provide for a continuing ex- 
change of views with planning staffs within the de- 
partments of the Federal Government. 

The establishment of advisory boards consisting 
of senior representatives from appropriate depart- 
ments and agencies in the Executive Branch and the 
chairmen of appropriate congressional committees 
would also break down walls of isolation by provid- 
ing a high-level, two-way channel for guidance and 
information. To assure communication with the 
world outside of Washington, non-governmental 
advisory groups should be organized, with repre- 
sentatives from universities, foundations, industry, 
environmental groups, labor, and other relevant 
groups. The assessment staff should also maintain 
close links with state and local governments and 
with industry, labor, consumer, and environmental 
groups. And, finally, it should keep apprised of the 
activities of long-range planning staffs in other in- 
dustrially advanced countries for advance warning 
of major shifts in national economic and social poli- 
cies. 

But the issues of concern here are too conse- 
quential to rely on judgements emerging from the 
Executive Branch, alone. Even under the most ideal 
institutional arrangement, experience has shown 
that the concept of “direct access to the President” 
is likely to be more apparent than real. Moreover, 
Congress, rather than the higher reaches of the 
Executive Branch, seems to have its antenna more 
closely attuned to the aspirations and tolerances of 
the American people. 

Regardless, then, of the ultimate form and par- 
enthood of a strategic policy assessment function 
within the Executive Branch, a similar function 
should be organized within Congress to ensure that 
the law makers have access to integrated, long-term 
analysis and planning, and to help them initiate 
far-seeing legislation. Capitol Hill must be able to 
tap into the policymaking process well before budg- 
ets are presented and legislation is sought. Con- 
gress could make good use of such assistance. The 
Executive Branch has a virtual monopoly of exper- 
tise: senators and congressmen frequently must live 
off their wits, scooping up the crumbs of informa- 
tion that happen to come their way. 

Congress is, if anything, more fragmented than 
the Executive Branch, and the professional 
capabilities of committee staffs leave something to 
be desired. The strategic assessment function, 
therefore, should not be grafted on to any of the 
existing Congressional committees. (An exception 
might be the new Joint Budget Committee which 
could conceivably create a National Planning Sub- 
committee.) 

The effectiveness of a strategic assessment staff 
in the Executive Branch and of a counterpart staff 


on Capitol Hill will depend on close and frequent 
consultation between the two. One important link 
could be an annual Presidential Message on Growth 
and Development, containing specific legislative 
proposals discussed in advance between the two 
assessment staffs. On a day-to-day basis, close co- 
operation could be assured through some joint 
analytical efforts and through joint sponsorship of 
outside research. 

• • • • 

The discussion of the functions and organization 
of a National Strategic Planning Staff is obviously 
suggestive and superficial, although, hopefully, it 
conveys some idea of how I would deal with issues 
that are of national importance, that transcend 
strictly domestic or international considerations. 
However, such a planning function, as I have noted 
earlier, is no substitute for the kind of planning that 
must be carried on at subsidiary levels of the Fed- 
eral structure. In fact, unless such lower-level plan- 
ning does take place, national strategic planning 
can hardly do so. Thus, we must address the prob- 
lem of the Department of State. 

VI. Planning in State 

The considerations that will influence the role 
and professional well-being of planners at the na- 
tional strategic level are also apposite to planners at 
the departmental level. Their effectiveness is not 
simply a function of the quality of their planning: 
much depends on the attitude of their audience, the 
policymakers. This, in the last analysis, is why plan- 
ning is a process rather than a function . A “plan” 
takes on life only when it enters policy delibera- 
tions; otherwise it is just a sterile intellectual exer- 
cise. As indicated above, this is not to say that a 
“plan” must necessarily be adopted, but, rather, 
that it must not be ignored. Policymakers and plan- 
ners can properly have a relationship based on ten- 
sion, but not one dominated by indifference. 

There are three definitive qualifications for an 
effective planning staff in the Department of State 
(or, for that matter, in the Department of Interior). 
First, the staff must be insulated from the pressures 
of day-to-day crises, but it cannot be isolated from 
the ebb and flow of real-world events. Second, 
planners must have regular and direct access to the 
Secretary of State, not only for the purpose of shar- 
ing their views with him, but also so that he can 
share his concerns with them. (But only those con- 
cerns relating to evolving, long-run issues: the 
planners must not be sucked in — however tempting 
it may be — to current operational questions.) Fi- 
nally, the planners must have vertical access to the 
national planning staff and lateral access to the 
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planners in Defense, AID, etc., and to the academic 
and think-tank worlds. Bloomfield, I think, would 
agree with these cautionary prescriptions. 

What does this tell us about the kind of people 
who should staff a planning activity in State and 
where they should be inserted in the structure? As 
for the people, “the planners,” there is much to be 
said for making planning a career service outside 
the regular Foreign Service. It is the rare FSO who 
is intellectually able to remove himself in mid- 
career from an operational cast of mind and turn 
into a contemplative, long-range thinker. Those 
that can — and find it congenial — are probably not 
very effective desk officers or first secretaries. 3 This 
does not necessarily mean that a planning staff 
should consist solely of Brooders who spend their 
professional lives in the Policy Planning Staff (S/P). 
Some of the most effective planners have been 
those on two or four-year assignments from univer- 
sities or think-tanks. But it does mean that the Plan- 
ning Staff should not be a disposal dump or holding 
area for FSO’s, even for those who have an affinity 
for reading and writing. One of the major problems 
identified by Bloomfield — the parlous state of plan- 
ning techniques and methodology in the Depart- 
ment — could be corrected if the planning staff was 
graced with professionals having interest and exp- 
ertise in both international affairs and planning. 

The other problem, that of optimal institutional 
placement to insure easy access and a serious hear- 
ing is all too familiar. Various arrangements have 
been tried and found wanting. The old Policy Plan- 
ning Council was too isolated from the rest of the 
Department; the current arrangement is insuffi- 
ciently insulated from daily crises. The problem, 
I’m afraid, is not one of institutional refurbishing 
(and I suppose I part company here with Bloom- 
field), but of personalities. There is no guarantee, 
even with Bloomfield’s “empowerment” idea, that 
a Secretary of State will pay more than passing heed 
to his planners. Indeed, except for George Marshall 
(who, after all, first established the planning staff), 
no Secretary has really been a committed partici- 
pant in the process. During the Dulles period, to be 
sure, the planners played an important role, but 
only via the NSC Planning Board, rather than 
within the Department, itself. 

Having said this, I believe that the original con- 
cept of policy planning in the Department of State 
must somehow be reconstituted with a small group 
of innovative thinkers close to the policy process, 

s There are several cases that come to mind that document this 
proposition, but this goes beyond the scope of this essay. 


but protected from the demands of day-to-day pres- 
sures. The group must have the confidence of and 
ready access to the Secretary of State (although, 
here again, we revert to personalities rather than 

organizational arrangements). Its senior members 
must be persona grata in meetings at the White 
House and National Security Council levels directly 
(Bloomfield's “empowerment” idea) and indirectly 
(through the National Planning Staff). Moreover, 
State planners must establish close associations 
(perhaps through representatives seconded to it) 
with other forecasting and planning components of 
the international relations community; the estima- 
tors in the Central Intelligence Agency, program 
planners in the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, appropriate officials in the Department of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, and the United States 
Information Agency. 

* * * ♦ 

I am constrained to close on a pessimistic note. 
I believe that planning advocates frequently put too 
much faith in the ability of the “soft” scientists, in 
terms of the present state of the social science art, 
to bring the complex, interdependent issues of the 
modem world under intellectual control. 4 We 
could do better than we have, of course, but that is 
probably still not good enough. Even if the arts of 
forecasting and planning gave much more reason 
for hope, however, there are institutional rigidities 
beyond easy or rapid change which would constrain 
the effectiveness of the planners. The current en- 
ergy plight is not quite the same as (but neither is 
it altogether different from) a foreign crisis, but it 
provides a good example of this overall problem. 
Thus, five years ago, where were the forecasters of 
an energy crisis? And if they were there, and doing 
their thing, where was their audience within the 
upper reaches of the government? And even if the 
Great Men had the time and wit to pay attention to 
the forecasters, what would they have done? What 
mechanism was there (is there) to undertake the 
comprehensive, across-the-board planning that 
would have been necessary in 1968 to avert a crisis 
in 1975? Or must we wait for the problem to evolve 
into attention-grabbing dimensions before we be- 
come seized with it and then merely flail around for 
the quick fixes and the policy band-aids? 

And yet, as Lord Keynes said three decades ago, 
“There will be no harm in making mild prepara- 
tions for our destiny.” 

4 In my more ebullient moments, I, too, have been guilty of 
this. 
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Purpose. The purpose of policy planning is to en- 
able the U.S. Government to make current deci- 
sions with an eye to their long range and global 
effects. It follows that planning is most useful if it 
makes a contribution to operational decisions. If, 
instead, it focuses largely on planning for future 
decisions, it will be of marginal utility. Few of us 
have enough insight to predict what will happen or 
to decide what should be done in the foreign policy 
field several years hence: there are too many inde- 
pendent variables. What we can hope to do is to 
project the general trend of future events, define 
where we want to go over the longer term, and 
analyze how current decisions will move us in this 
direction. 

Scope. The range of issues should include the 
whole field of activities that affect the foreign scene. 
Lincoln Bloomfield has defined it well. 

Conceptualization. This kind of thinking is essen- 
tial, but it is mainly a guide to the planner’s own 
work. By the time a man becomes Secretary of State 
he has his own conceptual design (or else — and this 
has been more usually the case — has decided that 
he doesn’t want any): he will not be much in- 
fluenced on this by others. But he will be influenced 
in facing concrete problems if planners can bring to 
his attention long range or global factors that he 
had not previously considered. Planners cannot do 
this with any confidence of being right if they have 
not spent a good deal of time in conceptual think- 
ing themselves. 

Time Frame. Clearly, the planners and the Secre- 
tary will have different time frames in mind, and this 
is as it should be: The Secretary is driven by the 
immediate; the planner looks to the longer range. 
But the planner must, in the end, deduce from his 
long range analysis a recommendation that is rele- 
vant to present problems and decisions. Otherwise 
he will not affect U.S. policy, which is the object of 
the exercise. 

Challenge and Innovation. Lincoln Bloomfield is 
on sound ground in suggesting that planners 
must be prepared to challenge present policies. 
Why are top policymakers resistant to challenge? 


There are many reasons, but one is that often 
the challengers don’t have alternative visible an- 
swers to the problems that they must grapple 
with. To be effective, challengers need not only 
to say what’s wrong with the present policy but 
also to suggest what they would do instead to 
meet the needs that are driving that policy. This, 
in turn, requires innovation, which is, to my 
mind, an even more difficult problem than that 
of challenge. A successful foreign policy is one 
that is constantly changing as it anticipates and 
adapts to changing circumstances in pursuit of its 
long range goals. This requires innovation, the 
hardest thing to come by in a large bureaucracy. 
The test of a planner is whether he can help to 
meet this requirement — not only to conceptualize 
his goals and foresee future trends but to sug- 
gest in persuasive terms specific feasible innova- 
tive actions that will help to advance these goals 
in light of the trends that he foresees. Unless he 
can be successful in devising and presenting fea- 
sible innovation in persuasive terms, his chal- 
lenges to existing policy are likely to be ignored. 

Linkage to Authority. I doubt that planning can be 
forced on a reluctant Secretary: he will find ways to 
ignore it, if it is of no use to him. The remedy lies 
in (i) appointing Secretaries who have some interest 
in long-range strategy and in gearing present deci- 
sions to such a strategy; (ii) finding planners who 
have the ability (i.e., the creativity and imagination) 
to relate their long-range work to current concerns; 
and (iii) making sure that the planners are close 
enough to the Secretary, personally and institution- 
ally, to find out what his concerns are. 

Long Range Planning. As I have suggested earlier, 
the word “planning” is a misnomer derived from 
the concept of military planners, who try to figure 
out what to do in some specific future possible war. 
Few foreign policy futures can be defined as clearly 
as a U.S. -Soviet war. What foreign policy “plan- 
ning” means is trying to think through longer range 
prospects and goals, and figuring out how current 
decisions can take account of both. Long-range 
thinking (which is a more apt term than planning), 


like conceptualization, is essential to the planner’s 
work, but it will be the result of that thinking — i.e., 
the policy recommendation — which will be of most 
help to the Secretary. 

Models . I would favor planning staffs in each of 
the main agencies concerned with foreign policy: in 
DOD, ISA, and the office of the Under Secretary of 
Treasury concerned with international affairs, as 
well as State (where I agree its scope should be 
global). In each of these agencies there are impor- 
tant decisionmakers who will benefit from long- 
range thinking. 

I’m rather tempted by the notion of a small plan- 
ning group in the White House: foreign policy is at 
least 50 percent domestic politics and economics, 
and I suspect these can be more adequately taken 
into account in the White House than elsewhere. I 
might add, as a footnote, that one of the weaknesses 
of State planning in the past has been its failure to 
take adequate account of these domestic factors; 
having people from domestic agencies (such as 
Treasury and the CEA) seconded to the State plan- 
ning staff might be one way to remedy this defi- 
ciency. 

An intergovernmental staff not linked to any spe- 
cific decision-makers seems to me to be a non- 


starter: the linkage to authority is too weak. 

The question of how to link inside planning to 
outside work is a complex and difficult one, which 
I suspect deserves a separate paper and investiga- 
tion. Lincoln Bloomfield is surely right in suggest- 
ing that top notch outsiders be periodically brought 
into the Policy Planning Staff (S/P): about half its 
membership should come from this source. His 
dumb-bell concept is an imaginative and ingenious 
approach, but I’m somewhat worried about the 
possible loss of independence of outside scholars 
who become privy to the government’s short-term 
plans and concerns, which inevitably involves ac- 
cess to classified data. I suspect an arms-length ar- 
rangement which involves close contact between 
State planners and a wide range of outside scholars 
(not merely those in a selected group), with a view 
to helping to focus the outside scholarly com- 
munity’s work to a greater degree on middle range 
issues of interest to the Government, may have 
something to commend it. Perhaps a mixed govern- 
ment-academic committee, which could meet peri- 
odically to this end, would be a useful first step. The 
committee might be charged with exploring the is- 
sue and further remedial measures in greater 
depth. 
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Introduction 


Appendix G consists of a paper, “Utilization of Computer Technology and 
Formal Social Science in Foreign Policy Decision-making,” prepared for the 
Commission by Warren R. Phillips and Richard E. Hayes of CACI, Inc. (Con- 
solidated Analysis Centers, Inc.). The study is concerned with current and future 
applicability to foreign policy decision-making of computerized information pro- 
cessing: new modes of interagency communication and coordination, formal 
decision aids, techniques for forecasting the future environment, and approaches 
to evaluating possible alternative actions in specific situations. The study con- 
cludes that the strengths of such techniques are not fully appreciated in the 
government, and recommends possible steps to insure that they would be used 
when appropriate. 
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PREFACE 

There seems to be a general consensus as to the 
configuration of the world over the next ten years. 
It is expected that the policentric world will be fac- 
ing further fragmentation. Old quarrels over terri- 
tory, seas and straits, and control of populations 
will be augmented by frictions arising from eco- 
nomic welfare and the steadily rising likelihood of 
military action in the less developed countries. 
Most, perhaps nearly all, major new developments 
will occur in land and sea areas distant from the 
United States. While physical distances will remain 
great, technological developments will continue to 
force more and more rapid decisions and to permit 
greater involvement around the globe for the 
United States and other industrialized states. New 
actors, both governmental and non-governmental, 
will emerge with more and more multinational en- 
terprises, international organizations and subna- 
tional groups gaining the resources to be major 
actors in the global system. Perhaps equally impor- 
tant, there will be new kinds of power relations and 
influence based on social and economic changes. 
Terrorism, nuclear blackmail, consortiums of pro- 
ducer and consumer states, questions of pollution 
and cooperative use of the international waters of 
the world are only a few of the emerging issue areas 
in which imaginative new diplomatic approaches 
must be found. Increasingly rapid international sys- 
tem transformations and transitions are expected 
by many scholars such as Janowitz, McClelland, and 
Pfaltzgraff to further complicate foreign policy de- 
cision making. 

Policy and guidance, both diplomatic and mili- 
tary, seem to be centered along the following lines: 
U.S. diplomatic efforts must be able to exert influ- 


ence by means other than military presence — politi- 
cal and economic influence are likely to replace 
guns in many situations; diplomatic and military 
representatives abroad must be prepared to coop- 
erate promptly and efficiently with allies who may 
change from one situation to the next; general pur- 
pose forces must exist with rapid reaction times, 
high mobility, and austere force levels. 

The national decision process that must meet 
these situations is generally the same whether the 
time requirements for decision are a matter of 
hours, days, or months. The President and his prin- 
cipal national security advisors will seek informa- 
tion, intelligence, and policy inputs from as many 
command and staff levels as time permits. It ap- 
pears to be a human reaction that difficult decisions 
are hard to make and supporting inputs are sought, 
whether necessary or not. Furthermore, there is an 
automatic chain reaction through the various chan- 
nels and levels of the several departments and 
agencies as they are queried by elements above 
them. Nearly all policy situations are time urgent, at 
least until they are evaluated and the time frame for 
planning U.S. responses is better understood. 
Before sound crisis management can take place, a 
consensus at the national level must be quickly 
reached concerning what has happened, what 
might happen, and the nature of U.S. interests 
related thereto. This requirement is central to the 
first need of the decision maker while plans for U.S. 
responses are being formulated and evaluated. 

Computer technology provides mankind with the 
capacity to read, store, edit, retrieve, analyze, and 
display huge amounts of information. Mathematical 
problems requiring years of hand calculation at the 
turn of the century can be solved today in a few 
seconds. Information, whether statistical or textual, 
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can be stored on magnetic tape in a fraction of the 
physical space required for paper files and can be 
accessed instantly over common telephone lines 
from distant points. Partly as a result of this new 
capacity to handle information, the social sciences 
— sociology, psychology, political science, geogra- 
phy and economics — have developed new and 
more sophisticated methodologies for handling re- 
search problems. Businesses today solve complex 
marketing questions based on analysis of surveys or 
simulations dealing with dozens of social and eco- 
nomic indicators. Operations research specialists 
have constructed simulations of warfare situations 
based on complex concepts such as weather, ter- 
rain, and firepower and involving randomization of 
many components. Cyberneticists, ecologists, and 
future scholars have built large computer simula- 
tions on global and regional levels. (See bibliogra- 
phy attached: Choucri, etai , 1972; Forrester, 1971; 
Mesarovic and Pestel, 1974). 

Decision makers and managers in a wide variety 
of fields benefit from computer technology and the 
management tools and decision aids which high- 
speed, large capacity information processing makes 
possible. Foreign policy decision makers have be- 
nefited somewhat from these tools. Accounting 
functions such as payroll were computerized at the 
Department of State in the 1960’s. A system for 
coding and retrieving recent cable traffic has been 
developed and implemented, though fiscal con- 
straints have limited the number of uses of the sys- 
tem. Computer simulations are utilized by AID as 
a portion of population control training programs. 
By and large, however, the U.S. foreign policy 
bureaucracy has had neither the time, the re- 
sources, the background, nor the inclination to take 
advantage of newly developed information han- 
dling techniques and formal social science decision 
aids. 1 


1P This is not the first effort to suggest that computer science 
and formal social science have a contribution to make in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. Howe (1966) had some ideas on the 
subject a number of years ago. Lamb's Master’s Thesis at M.I.T. 
(1970) reviews some of the early uses of information systems 
within the Department of State. Platig has written several pieces 
on the potential and actual uses of social science as an aid to INR 
and foreign policy bureaucrats generally (see especially Platig, 
1968). The most recent effort in this area is summarized in the 
final report of Project QUEST (Coplin and O’Leary, 1974), an 
analysis of the utility of estimation and forecasting in the con- 
duct of foreign policy. A summary of other marginally related 
literature can be found in the introduction to that volume. 

In addition to the existing literature, we made some effort to 
survey informally the people within the foreign policy bureauc- 
racy currently using or interested in using formal social science 
techniques and computer technology. This unsystematic sam- 
pling included people in ACDA, the Foreign Service Institute, 
INR, USLA, AID, and several of the substantive and country 
desks within the Department of State. The openness, candor, 
and willingness to help of all the people we contacted were 
impressive. Unfortunately, the brief time available for preparing 


An effort to bring the techniques and the sub- 
stantive knowledge of the social sciences to bear 
upon these problems should be worthwhile be- 
cause: 

1. The problems of planning and policy mak- 
ing are so important that those charged with 
these tasks should draw upon a wide-ranging set 
of intellectual resources, not only extending 
across topics, but also delving deeply into critical 
problem areas that appear to be relevant. 

2. The nature of scientific development is that 
it is cumulative. Knowledge gained in the past 
five years has added considerably more to the 
warehouse of knowledge than the preceding ten 
years. The five years have seen substantial sup- 
port for basic research. It is now appropriate to 
use this information in applied, mission-oriented 
projects. 

3. The advances in the social sciences include 
not only substantive material but new methods 
and techniques as well. These techniques include 
methods of forecasting outcomes of given actions 
and of ranking a set of strategies against a list of 
desired outcomes in terms of effectiveness. 
These are logical and formal equivalents of deci- 
sion processes utilized every day in the foreign 
policy bureaucracy and can therefore be applied 
there. 

4. There is a growing interest on the part of 
policy-oriented social scientists in practical prob- 
lems. Their contributions could include analyti- 
cal skills, basic research knowledge, experience 
with data retrieval systems, and the capability to 
assess current sources of information used by 
planners and forecasters. Their interest in 
becoming involved, directly, with planners and 
policy analysts provides a renewed hope for use- 
ful exchanges between social scientists and users 
in the foreign policy bureaucracy. 

The purpose of this paper is to review the poten- 
tial applications of formal social science and com- 
puter technology to foreign policy decision making. 
This review focuses on both the “state of the art” 
in each area of potential application and innova- 
tions or developments that might reasonably be ex- 
pected to emerge in the next 10 to 15 years. Where 
possible, it also enumerates problems that can be 
anticipated to delay or hinder applications in a for- 
eign affairs context. The basic review deals with the 
following areas of interest to foreign policy plan- 
ners, analysts, and decision makers: 

1. Information Processing 

2. Inter-Agency Communication and Coordi- 
nation 

the study forced us to rely on a few individuals. Whatever short- 
comings may have resulted are entirely our fault since all those 
contacted were extremely cooperative. 



3. Decision Aids 

4. Forecasts of Future Environment 

5. Evaluations of Alternative Actions 

A final section of the study deals with the organi- 
zational and personnel dimensions of these poten- 
tial application areas. The paper suggests no spe- 
cific blueprint for action but instead deals with 
current and future opportunities for improved for- 
eign policy making. 

Information Processing 

The area where computer technology has been 
most readily accepted within the foreign policy 
bureaucracy is information processing. Informa- 
tion processing involves at least two specific areas 
of interest — administration of day-to-day financial 
and personnel matters and handling of information 
about the international system. 

Large businesses and government bureaucracies 
such as the Internal Revenue Service and Social 
Security Administration have found computers to 
be an invaluable tool for keeping track of people 
and money. Almost all major corporations handle 
their payrolls by computer today, as does the For- 
eign Service. Computers can also provide a large 
variety of other day-to-day administrative services. 
Systems have been built, for example, which keep 
track of personnel names, skills, promotion and pay 
records, career objectives, and willingness to move 
to different areas or regions of the world. A system 
of this type, including the areas of particular exper- 
tise, language qualifications, and other key factors 
about members of the U.S. foreign policy bureauc- 
racy would be a valuable tool. In normal operations 
this type of data bank provides information to per- 
sonnel administrators on expected transfers and 

would be used to identify individuals with particular 
skills or expertise needed briefly by bureaus or 
desks which normally do not require their services. 
If expanded to include consultants and contractors 
with established relationships to the Department of 
State, AID, ACDA, or other foreign policy agencies, 
a much wider range of skills could be located 
quickly and efficiently. This type of personnel sys- 
tem is widely used today, though it would require 
adaptation to the particular skill fields applicable to 
the conduct of foreign policy. The cost of such a 
system would be relatively modest since only a 
minimum amount of information about each indi- 
vidual need be filed or accessible. 

A similar information processing system of po- 
tential utility is a bibliography system for keeping 
track of government documents and/or reference 
materials of particular interest. Because of the rela- 
tively steady rotation of foreign service officers and 


others in the foreign policy community, organiza- 
tional memory is often difficult to maintain. The 
time necessary to identify, locate, and retrieve 
documents can be greatly reduced by applying a key 
word index system. 

Indexing — the ability to reach for a word, phrase, 
code number, or other symbol and identify all rele- 
vant items in a large mass of information — is one of 
the most useful attributes of information process- 
ing systems. Beginning in the late 1960's the De- 
partment of State developed a highly sophisticated 
system for coding cable traffic on a large number of 
different dimensions. It is possible today to find and 
read any cable (below a fixed classification level) 
sent or received within the past three months. This 
large system, which requires 25 coders to handle 
daily cable traffic, was adopted in response to the 
need for high-speed information processing for 
dealing with the massive volume of cable traffic in 
the foreign affairs area. The system was designed 
and constructed by Foreign Service personnel and 
seems quite adequate. It is expensive and its utility 
thus far has been reduced by (a) the small number 
of terminals available for accessing the system 
(about one-half of them are used by the coders for 
the system; only a few are currently available to 
users); (b) the high costs of secure cable for trans- 
mitting classified information within the building 
(several thousand dollars per foot of running cable 
and conduit) and (c) the huge amount of computer 
storage space occupied by message texts. Currently 
three months of cable traffic are maintained for im- 
mediate access. In-depth analysis of a particular is- 
sue often involves more than three months of infor- 
mation flow. 

In addition to cable storage and recall, the index- 
ing system has been expanded to include a variety 
of factual documents about each state of interest to 
the foreign policy bureaucracy. This information 
includes economic, political, and elite information 
in immediate recall form. The data in these files 
(some 17 files are maintained for each country) are 
a source of quick reference for analysts and desk 
officers. They are underutilized today, in part be- 
cause of the small number of terminals available to 
access the system and in part because substantively 
oriented officers do not know how to use the avail- 
able terminals and hence find it easier to get the 
same information elsewhere in the system. 

A final major potential area for applying pure 
information processing is the construction and 
maintenance of data banks related to major interna- 
tional actions. Information is the basis of intelligent 
foreign policy. A vast amount of data on economic, 
political, military, sociological, and other features 
of nation-states already exists in machine readable 
form at universities and in government computers. 
The proper selection, storage, and accessing of in- 
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FIGURE 1< — NATIONAL SECURITY DECISION PROCESS 
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formation of this type could save desk officers and 
analysts a great deal of time and energy. On the 
other hand, this information is scattered through- 
out the country and across the government 
bureaucracy and considerable effort would be 
necessary to identify, collect, and design storage 
and retrieval systems for it. The work is well within 
the state of the art but should proceed carefully and 
cumulatively, as the cable coding program has, in 
order to conserve resources and focus on most 
needed information first. As the terminals and 
other hardware necessary for the cable traffic sys- 
tem become generally available, the marginal costs 
of accessing other information are greatly reduced. 

In short, there are a variety of simple data storage 
and retrieval functions which are natural to the for- 
eign policy enterprise. Some of these, particularly 
cable coding and routine administration tools, have 
already been adopted. Others, particularly data 
bases, personnel expertise files, and bibliographic 
files have great potential for use in the existing 
foreign policy structure, but have not yet been 
adapted to serve that master. All of them are within 
the “state of the art” today and none is prohibi- 
tively expensive. The organizational problems 
these approaches imply are (1) that specific person- 
nel be detailed to keep files up to date (a time- 
consuming task, but one performed today by filing 
clerks, analysts, and librarians, though not in ma- 
chine readable form) and (2) that potential users in 
the foreign policy bureaucracy have access to and 
familiarity with the equipment and systems neces- 
sary for information retrieval. 

Inter-Agency Communication and 
Coordination 

If all that is desired is rapid communication, com- 
puters are not better (and no worse) than tele- 
phones and teletypes. Indeed, they often operate 
on telephone lines. Their advantages as communi- 
cation devices derive from ( 1 ) the variety of infor- 
mation they can transmit and (2) their ability to link 
data in one location with output devices in another. 
These qualities make them useful as communica- 
tion systems whenever great distances, complex 
messages, or high-speed transmission of data is 
desired. 

Different department levels and agencies have 
different uses for related data and give different 
importance weights to similar information; the in- 
formation holding and the analytical conclusions 
reached by these entities vary widely. There is not 
a common data base and it is doubtful that one 
could or should be established. Since most crises 
involve political, military, and economic interests, 
the National Command Authority needs a means 


for sharing information with others. This is neces- 
sary for early identification and quick resolution of 
ambiguities as well as for understanding the differ- 
ences in evaluation for different conclusions among 
the agencies involved in assisting the National 
Command Authority. Given the variety of informa- 
tion and files which it may be necessary to transmit 
from one portion of the foreign policy system to 
another and uncertainty of the specific lines of com- 
munication, a sophisticated data processing system 
linking these points seems necessary. 

Figure 1 delineates the flow lines of information, 
intelligence, and policy planning to national 
security decision making. The figure is divided into 
two areas on the basis of the time element. To the 
left, the alerting function is diagrammed, showing 
the flow of critical information from the reporting 
units which alert the several quarters in Washing- 
ton. The alerting messages are distributed to seven 
watch offices which comprise the National Opera- 
tions and Intelligence Watch Office (NAIWON). 
The figure shows the dual role of the watch officer 
in the initial phase of a learning process. He confers 
with his colleagues and informs his principal advis- 
ers. As a result of his conferring with other mem- 
bers of NAIWON, an immediate request will be 
drafted and sent to the field units deemed appropri- 
ate to fill in gaps in essential information. If the 
event reported is in fact the beginning of a crisis 
that could involve U.S. interests, the National Op- 
erations and Intelligence Watch Analysts Net (NOI- 
WAN) is called into action. NOIWAN is initiated by 
the National Intelligence Officer (NIO) responsible 
for the geographic area involved. 

As shown in the figure, appropriate geographic 
area analysts in CIA, DIA J3, NSA INR, and State 
Department bureaus will confer with the NIO to 
give initial analysis of the events being reported. 
This indication monitoring function of the national 
security process is one in which the State Depart- 
ment participates fully through both INR and the 
various Department bureaus. It is envisioned 
through project SAFE that these procedures shall 
be paper free by the 1980’s. Such a development 
will require heavy reliance on computer tech- 
nology. This capability will be useful in terms of the 
distribution of cable traffic, accessing data located 
at different points in the system, and joint computer 
conferencing on the interpretation of events. 

The Secretary of State, in the planning phase, has 
several routes or channels through which to pro- 
ceed. His decision will depend on the situation at 
hand and, most importantly, on the confidence 
which he places in individual advisors. Normally his 
tasking will go to one of his assistant secretaries 
directly or through one of his immediate staff. De- 
pending on the time urgency of the situation, the 
senior official might initiate requests to the embas- 
sies concerned for information as well as for policy 
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suggestions If time is not critical, the path will be 
from the Assistant Secretary to the country desk 
and then to the embassy. 

If the situation is urgent, the various echelons of 
the Department of State may either seek informa- 
tion from their horizontal partner in the Depart- 
ment of Defense or request the embassies to go to 
the CINC’s. The responsible action officer may re- 
quest intelligence inputs from INR, and request 
INR to get intelligence inputs from other intelli- 
gence agencies or he may go directly to other intel- 
ligence units outside the department. 

These envisioned developments to current com- 
munication systems lead to a number of require- 
ments for future State Department consideration. 

I. A conferencing capability — Interconnecting 
White House, State, CIA, NSA, and DOD as 
needed. This secure conferencing capability should 
include: 

• A system for multi-node voice data and 
graphic transmission; 

• A means for simultaneous rapid exchange of 
messages, reports, and assessments; 

• Means for transmission of high resolution 
photos and other visual materials; 

• Online message generation capability to expe- 
dite coordination. 

This system must be designed to handle a string of 
data from a variety of high level sources (state 
embassy messages, sensitive raw materials, White 
House reports, and military assessments) during 
peak periods (normally encountered during the ini- 
tial stages of a crisis). 

The intelligence community and the military op- 
erations personnel at the national level and at the 
unified command level, when military operations 
are envisioned, will receive through their individual 
systems large quantities of information and judg- 
ment data, directly or indirectly applicable to a po- 
tential situation being assessed, or an actual crisis 
being managed. If the sources of these data are 
different, divergent interpretations or assessments 
may be made because some essential elements of 
the situations may not exist or may be neglected in 
the data from which the assessments are made by 
the various components of this community. The 
operations planning group at each location will 
need to coordinate mostly with the intelligence and 
military components, and compare and interrelate 
these assessments in order to provide a firm base 
for action, to avoid conflicting actions, and to 
achieve maximum effectiveness. While face-to-face 
dialogue between the multiple communities is most 
desirable, time and distance factors may make it 
impossible. Communications (conferencing) inter- 
faces must be established to ensure coordination 
under all conditions. A secure conferencing capa- 
bility interconnecting operational elements directly 


with the Washington area national decision com- 
munity is needed. This capability should comprise: 

• Multi-mode voice transmissions (instant) 

• Simultaneous transmission of printed data 
(one page per two minutes) 

• High resolution transmission of photographs 
and visual materials 

II. A secure two-way communication capability at 
the country level is also needed, interconnecting 
the embassy/consulate with military commanders, 
if a U.S. military presence exists. This compatibility 
should comprise: 

• Two-way voice transmission 

• Simultaneous transmissions/reception of text 
message traffic and data graphics 

These communication channels should be indepen- 
dent of foreign-owned facilities or power sources. 

A partial solution to these requirements is being 
sought in the development of World Wide Military 
Command and Control Systems (WWMCCS) which 
are designed to permit the rapid dissemination of 
information, decisions, and commands to the multi- 
ple commands of the national decision-making 
community in response to developments such as 
crises, tactical nuclear attacks, and strategic nuclear 
war. The current state of the program is repre- 
sented by numerous computers in the National 
Military Command Center (NMCC) in Washington. 
These computers are beginning to take on the task 
of providing an organizational memory for emer- 
gency operating procedures during crises. As with 
all systems, their developmental stages are full of 
successes and considerable failures. Time will tell 
whether the wisdom of decisions today can produce 
a command, control, and communication system 
for the complexity of the future. WWMCCS is, how- 
ever, a clear signal of developments in the future. 
Currently many government computers either work 
from different logical structures or utilize different 
“languages’’ which makes linking them difficult. 
Current work on computer interfacing and netting, 
such as is currently available in the ARPANET 
facilities in the continental United States and in the 
new command and control internetting being de- 
veloped among NATO headquarters, promises to 
resolve these difficulties in the next few years. 

In the next decade clear data ADP communica- 
tions will exist in the Washington area in two re- 
spects. Initially this will involve national intelli- 
gence operations in the NAIWON system. This will 
be followed by computer conferencing and access 
to individual departments* computer data and in- 
formation banks for extra departmental coordina- 
tion. 

As inter-agency communication and coordina- 
tion through the use of data processing equipment 
become common, they will force foreign policy 
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bureaucrats to deal with and utilize computer tech- 
nology on a day-to-day basis. This type of involve- 
ment, similar to the “hands on” experience which 
the Foreign Service Institute includes in its two- 
week introduction to computers and foreign policy, 
may go a long way to break down the natural con- 
cern and distrust of planners and analysts for com- 
plex machinery. On the other hand, these changes 
are coming through the Defense Department, NSA, 
and intelligence agencies, and the State Depart- 
ment will have to keep pace with them to maintain 
an active position, particularly in crisis manage- 
ment. 


Decision Aids 

In an increasingly complex world one can envi- 
sion an almost infinite number and variety of poten- 
tial situations. The predictable conflicts of national 
interest relating to the exploitation of former colo- 
nies, non-territorial waters, food, minerals, and en- 
ergy resources will provide countless scenarios for 
crises. Under such circumstances it is apparent that 
no system, however sophisticated or complex, 
could be preprogrammed and preplanned for more 
than a small fraction of the potential situations that 
might escalate to crisis proportions. Consequently, 
a system designed to deal with future conditions 
must provide the capability to perform ad hoc plan- 
ning. For ad hoc planning, which will be performed 
by senior policy makers in the Department of State, 
decision aids should provide the resources neces- 
sary to generate and evaluate alternative courses of 
action based on a situation, and a procedure for 
orderly execution and monitoring of the chosen 
plan. Such decision assistance must provide a 
smooth man-machine interface for having a system 
which is designed in the decision maker’s image 
rather than in the system engineer’s image. 

The data potentially available to decision makers 
are too voluminous and too detailed to be of much 
use during an emergency situation. Net assess- 
ments of a situation were conceived as an attempt 
to help decision makers operate effectively under 
emerging situations. These net assessments were 
originally designed to support ad hoc planning and 
to provide decision-maker-oriented data. If high 
level decision makers become overloaded with un- 
manageable amounts of data, or data that are not 
oriented to their needs, or data that cannot be 
traced for reliability (source and date), decision- 
maker confidence is lost and important decisions 
become delayed. This, unfortunately, has occurred 
in many net assessment systems within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, with the result that systems fall 
into disuse. 

At high levels in the decision bureaucracy, infor- 


mation should be highly synthesized; but the capac- 
ity to answer questions concerning the information 
must be anticipated. Decision support ought to pro- 
vide traceable, timely data output that is decision- 
maker-oriented in content, detail, and format, and 
that can be accessed without extensive training. 
The Secretary of State or other senior official ought 
to be able to query this system from his office for 
such routine presentations as: 

• New developments or changes in the situation 
since the last briefing. 

• The state of current intelligence and/or 
reconnaissance information about a particular 
subject or host country. 

• The status of our programs in a particular 
country. 

• Changes in host country posture and behav- 
ior. 

Information files and their presentations should 
be structured from the top down. Abbreviations 
should be avoided and formats uncomplicated. The 
outputs designed for use during a crisis situation 
should be similar to those used in day-to-day situa- 
tions. As innovations for interacting with informa- 
tion processing systems prove themselves, they 
should be tested and the successful ones incorpo- 
rated into decision aids available to the Secretary of 
State. Thus, over the next several years we envision 
considerable pressure in the form of alternatives to 
the traditional position paper and grease pencil to 
update the current briefing strategies. 

Since there is a need at the higher levels of the 
State Department for quick retrieval and display of 
a wide range of data during many situations arising 
in a day, it is imperative that senior decision makers 
have assistance in locating the required information 
by providing a directory of information locations. 
This requirement would support data analysis in 
forecasting future environments, in evaluating al- 
ternative actions, and in processing information. 
The decision to provide top State Department per- 
sonnel with terminals and administrative personnel 
competent to handle them is a sign of progress in 
the necessary direction. 

A directory of the location of major management 
information systems is desirable. Potentially, an 
efficient directory capability can reduce the volume 
of data to be stored. This directory must be a highly 
screened descriptive listing of the top 300-400 
sources of expert management information (that is, 
a listing of both automated data sources and per- 
sonnel sources), indicating the location, availability 
(including time needed to locate), and description 
of each. The system must provide the capability for 
real time display of the appropriate directory list- 
ings in response to any query, and the capability to 
connect immediately the senior policy officer to 
any expert or data file listed upon request. The 
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connection to the expert must be by secure 
phone where possible and the connection to 
the data file should be by the most convenient 
practical means (for example, direct display 
of data or telephone connection to a computer 
operator or at the data base site). 

During normal day-to-day operations, the direc- 
tory capability must be able to operate at the rate 
of several queries and connections per day. During 
the early stage of a crisis, however, this required 
rate is likely to increase to 100-200 queries and 
connections per day. 

Finally, if high level decision makers do not be- 
come familiar with the decision aids available to 
them, these aids, like earlier computer-based sys- 
tems, will not be used in situations where they are 
needed. To enhance their familiarity with, and 
confidence in, such systems, major decision makers 
should not have to leave their offices to interface 
with the system. Such easy access should also have 
some day-to-day utility in presenting information. 
Presentations that could be presented or would be 
available for daily call up might include: 

a. Agency and departmental DIA, CIA, and 
INR analyses of the implications to the United 
States of significant changes in the international 
situation; 

b. Daily intelligence and/or status of forces or 
civilian personnel updates; 

c. Status of action reports on unusual inci- 
dents, foreign and U.S. military operations, na- 
tional disasters, status of terrorist threats and or- 
ganizations; 

d. Location and accessibility of senior U.S. offi- 
cials; 

e. Movements of key foreign personnel, arms, 
or nuclear materials. 

All such briefings and displays should be de- 
signed to encourage utilization from the highest 
level of decision makers, thus familiarizing them 
with the system and its capabilities for support in 
emergency situations. Such day-to-day communica- 
tions with decision makers will also act as training 
exercises for key staff officers and personnel. This 
capability must be supplemented by exercises 
keyed to potential crises conducted with and with- 
out developed scenarios; to the review of contin- 
gency plans; to personnel conferencing exercises; 
to data input exercises; and to indoctrination train- 
ing for personnel at various levels. 

The urgency that usually attends the onset of a 
crisis has previously led decision makers and key 
personnel to ignore such available support simply 
because they were not familiar with the system's 
potential and it was too cumbersome to use. By 
1985 new systems will similarly suffer if key person- 
nel are not able to utilize the total capacity prop- 
erly. It is necessary, then, not only to develop new 


skills throughout the foreign policy bureaucracy 
but to use current capabilities on a daily basis. 

In the stress of managing a crisis, time can be 
wasted if the actors do not know the most expedi- 
tious way to accomplish the actions required of 
them. Additional time may be lost if required ac- 
tions are performed in a haphazard fashion or im- 
portant details are incomplete or omitted al- 
together. Because of unavoidable absence, fatigue, 
or other reasons, a substitute may be called upon to 
perform duties thoroughly familiar to a regular 
country desk officer but only generally known by his 
substitute. 

Standard operating procedures can be developed 
based on time or motion studies, security require- 
ments, other restraints, and analyses of past activi- 
ties to support that function at the functional area 
level and even down to the individual team member 
level. The SOP’s developed include standard for- 
mats, checklists, and answers to such questions as 
what, how, who, where, when, and why that are 
applicable to each functional area for daily activities 
as well as crisis management. The SOP’s can be 
incorporated into one or more data bases and re- 
quired portions of them can be retrieved upon de- 
mand, not only during a crisis but also during daily 
activities or training exercises. 

Computer SOP’s should be located in, or in close 
proximity to, the command centers that will use 
them, and accessible from within those centers. 
The SOP data bases should be updated for ac- 
cumulated small changes and as large procedural 
changes occur. As an adjunct to the SOP data bases, 
there should be documented description of the data 
bases, a description of the equipment used, and a 
computer-aided instruction package for training us- 
ers in the operation of the capability while the com- 
mand center is in a non-crisis mode. 

Standard operating procedures are essential to 
good crisis management. Written and documented 
procedures, even though well indexed, are un- 
wieldy and prone to be neglected under stress. Cri- 
sis management is a complex process involving 
many people in a variety of functions. Prepro- 
grammed data processing-based SOP’s quickly and 
easily accessed are more likely to be used than the 
documented ones. This capability will increase the 
effectiveness and timeliness of the management 
processes and stimulate and enhance the training of 
crisis managers. 

Decision aids now exist which will allow the dis- 
play of frequency data, examination of trends, one 
or two variable plots, and a whole variety of pattern 
analysis applications. In addition, factual infor- 
mation sheets and verbal texts can be displayed in- 
stantaneously. All these simple, straightforward 
decision aids are readily available and can be inex- 
pensively programmed to reflect the particular 
needs of the foreign policy bureaucracy. 
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Forecasts of Future Environments and 
Evaluations of Alternative Actions 

Periodically, policy makers, the public, or schol- 
ars urge social scientists as researchers to cast the 
results of their studies in terms of forecasts or ex- 
pectations about the future. The reasons seem clear 
enough. We all have an interest in anticipating as- 
pects of future global politics and the ability to pro- 
duce accepted forecasts confers power upon their 
makers. Another reason for urging more forecast- 
ing is the effect on policy. If an individual or collec- 
tivity accepts the projected results of a forecast, it 
becomes the basis for prescriptive action. Humans, 
thus, participate consciously to shape their future 
and to engage in self-fulfilling or self-denying fore- 
casts. 

In addition, certain types of forecasting lead to 
the expansion of knowledge. If the forecasts have 
involved comprehensible calculations or other ex- 
plicit methods, investigators can use them to revise 
their own forecasts and procedures. New estimates 
of future developments can be made using the revi- 
sions, and these in turn can be subsequently 
checked to provide a further round of modifications 
in the underlying forecasting procedures. Such a 
cyclical process produces successive approxima- 
tions that hopefully achieve a gradually improved fit 
between forecasting and subsequent observation. 
With these improved forecasts, we can expect im- 
provement in the explanatory base that generated 
them. 

Perhaps few proponents of improved forecasting 
in foreign affairs would state their case in such un- 
qualified terms; but the reasons advanced above 
appear to capture the core of such advocacy. Notice 
that all the arguments for more forecasting of inter- 
national relations assume that someone can eventu- 
ally determine their accuracy. A forecast that is 
stated in such a way as to permit its verification 
against the unfolding future or previously uninves- 
tigated historical event (retrospective forecasts) in- 
troduces the problem of forecast validity. Unfortu- 
nately, accurate point-in-time prediction is not in 
the cards for social scientists as scientists. Indeed as 
the cyclical process of forecasts of impending doom 
or nirvana over the 75 years of this century have 
proven, forecasting ought not be considered an er- 
ror-free process. For forecasts to be useful we must 
not lose sight of a few basic points: 

• All forecasts are low-probability futures. Thus, 
planning in an area as important as national 
security policy should not rely upon single, 
deterministic forecasts. 

• Valuable forecasts must detail the linkages be- 
tween present and future trends in terms of 
possible significant events occurring in the in- 
termediate periods. Given this information, 


planners can, when confronted by one of these 
events, select strategies that maximize the be-* 
nefits from the outcomes of the event. 

• The best forecast sometimes predicts a future 
that never occurs; planners are alerted to 
trends and events that can damage strategic 
interests and to policies that can offset these 
dangers. The best forecasts, then, point to 
critical junctures where policy makers can take 
precautionary actions. 

Forecasts must be considered more in terms of 
their assistance to policy making rather than their 
point in time accuracy about distant future events. 
The analyst, as a forecaster in the foreign service, 
works for a client in the organizational hierarchy 
of the production of policy decisions. Answers to 
questions for his “client” drive all of the analyses 
that he contemplates. Thus the need is for an 
eventual restructuring of questions asked of fore- 
casts. Analyses and forecasts performed in a 
vacuum, while perhaps interesting, are usually 
useless. Unstructured “tell me what will happen” 
requests are likely to be equally useless. These 
comments emphasize purpose in estimating the 
value of a specific forecast. While the criterion of 
utility, given a specified purpose, is certainly the 
final arbiter in the use of a specific technique, sev- 
eral questions must be asked of any potential fore- 
cast model. 

In a widely respected review, Brewer and Hall 
(1972: 18-19) suggest that several criteria are now 
available for evaluating forecasts. 

A. Face Validity— Can a decision maker with 
little or no technical expertise understand the 
forecast? Is the forecast being presented in a way 
which makes the results applicable to the policy 
makers* problems? Does it offend his “common 
sense” without sufficient explanation of the as- 
sumptions and processes involved to justify 
counter-intuitive findings? 

B. Concept Validity — Has the forecaster al- 
lowed his wish for a “neat” or “formal” model to 
override the need for an accurate picture of real- 
ity? For example, are key, but difficult to quantify, 
variables ignored? Is a static model used for a 
dynamic process? Is the forecast built so as to 
make subsequent revision difficult or expensive 
even though the processes being studied are 
highly volatile? 

C. Empirical Validity — Can the model predict 
the time series from which it was built? Has it 
been able to predict the time series occurring 
since its formulation? 

D. Flexibility — Can the forecasting model be 
altered to handle changing structures, particu- 
larly changed number of actors, parameters or 
discontinuities? 

E. Ethical Validity — Are the policies suggested 
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by the forecast consistent with the ethical, moral, 
and professional standards of policy makers and 
of the affected population? 

These general criteria for evaluating forecasts 
are, in themselves, insufficient to suggest the poten- 
tial uses of forecasts in foreign policy decision mak- 
ing. Forecasts, like other tools, must be designed 
for specific functions. There appear to be four types 
of tasks important to the foreign policy decision 
process where social science forecasts should be of 
great use. 

a. Agenda Building 

b. Opportunity/Threat Projections 

c. Option Selection 

d. Future Implications 

A. AGENDA BUILDING 

In problem A, agenda building, the questions to 
be answered by the analyst are: Which of an infinite 
number of unknowns could be addressed with cur- 
rent resources? Which of these would have the 
greatest payoff? This problem is one of the most 
difficult to resolve and requires the strongest con- 
centration of experts. It is in this area that consen- 
sus forming techniques such as Delphi are likely to 
be of largest success. 2 In agenda setting issues, the 
time horizon is normally relatively long. Self-organ- 
ization of this nature usually begins at the top and 
takes the form of requests from the National 
Security Council or the Secretary of State for posi- 
tion papers on new issues that should be addressed. 
As such, principal participants in this planning are 
higher level decision groups. Agenda setting proce- 
dures like these are also addressed within lower 
echelons in the Department of State each year, for 
instance, in allocating funds to research projects in 
INR. 

The best use of forecasting in this area is the 
coordination of strategies to address a mixture of 
agenda items at one time. For instance, the ques- 
tion might involve which research techniques INR 
might invest in over the next 10 years to meet the 
needs of the Department. One approach might be 
to consider the costs — intellectual, resource, orga- 
nizational and communications costs — which would 
have to be incurred to develop specific areas of 
foreign affairs analyses. In a review of quantitative 
techniques of estimation and forecasting in foreign 
policy for INR, Coplin and O’Leary use this type of 
device in a simple, non-quantitative analysis (Table 
1). The purpose of these estimates or forecasts of 
costs is to assist in making decisions about future 
allocations of efforts. 

The Coplin-O’Leary application is a simple one. 

*For a discussion of subjective techniques, see Pyke (1970), 
Ament (1970), Enzer (1970, 1971), Schmidt (1971), Martino 
(1972), Morgenstem (1959), Helmer and Rescher (1960), Lind- 
ley (1971), and Edwards (1972). 


TABLE 1. — THE COSTS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS ANALYSIS 


Type of Costs 

Type of 

Intellectual 


Organi- 

Communi - 

Analysts 

Analytical 

Resource 

zational 

cations 

Information- 





Gathering 

Testing 

Low 

High 

Low 

Low 

Assumptions 

High 

Low 

High 

High 

Forecasting 

High 

Low 

High 

High 


Source: Coplin and O’Leary, 1974, p. 244. 


More complex questions, requiring more precise 
answers, can also be handled in a straightforward 
manner. One such application is illustrated by Ta- 
bles 2 and 3. Table 2 assumes that a number of 
situations in which INR might be asked to supply 
support to Department policy making have been 
identified. From this analysis research require- 
ments have been delineated. The problem is to de- 
termine the optimum investment strategy in terms 
of time and dollars. Table 2 lays out a matrix of 
alternative solutions to four research needs. The 
utility of each research option across a variety of 
anticipated problem areas could be placed in the 
matrix by any of a variety of subjective estimation 
techniques. These data would be gathered explic- 
itly from potential users of the system. The ex- 
pected utility (U) of ADP Data Base Updating (I), 
Near Real Time Capability to Update (A) in the 
event of a Mideast war (Situation 1) would be 
placed in cell U I,A,1. When the matrix was com- 
plete, it would form part of the data used in Table 
3 for option selection. Table 3 develops a cost per 
unit utility strategy for addressing the optimum so- 
lution given differing budget constraints. The first 
column shows the same list of options used in Table 
2. The second column shows the best available in- 
formation on the cost of developing and imple- 
menting each option. The third column shows the 
relative utility of each option, based on the informa- 
tion collected in Table 2. Column 4 shows the cal- 
culation of “value expected” or utiles per dollar to 
be spent on each item. Columns 5-8 show the bud- 
get options considered and allow the calculation of 
total utility and “value expected” for each of these 
budget levels. This approach is much more viable 
for delineating agenda items and choosing solu- 
tions than is available in previous Department at- 
tempts to look at individual techniques in an aca- 
demically contrived experiment because it looks at 
a number of alternative approaches across a num- 
ber of potentially applicable situations. 3 

Subjective techniques such as those suggested 
here, whether of consensus forming style such as 

s For a critique of one such contrived “experiment," see Phil- 
lips (1972). 
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TABLE 2. — RESEARCH UTILITY BY SUBJECT 


Research 

Options 

I. ADP Dala Base Updating 

A. Near Real Time 
Capability to 
Update 

B. 100-200 Queries 
Per Day (24-Hour 
Updating) 

C. 5-10 Queries Per 

Day; Irregular Updating 





U I,A.I 

“l.C.l 




U I,A,2 U I,A,3 UI.A.4 


U I,A,5 U I,A,6 U I,A,7 U I,A,N 


II. Preprogrammed SOP’s 

A. ADP Based Updatable 
Daily; Activated in 

10 Minutes 

B. ADP Based Updatable Weekly; UII,B,1 
Activated in 10 Minutes 

C. Paper Files at Each Location; u n,C,l 
Updatable Monthly 

III. Capability to Conference 

A. Computer Linkage Ulll,A,l 

Between OP and 

Local Reps 

B. Emergency Dedicated U III,B, 1 

Telephones 

C. Commercial Conferencing u III,C t l 

Capability 

IV. Net Assessment Capability 

A. Computer Capability to U IV,A,1 

Use in Pre/ Inter /Post * 

Situation Mode 

B. Computer Use in Pre-Event u IV,B t l 
and Post-Event Reprogramming 
(week) Inter-Situation Capability 
Verbal Only 

C. Pre-Strike Analysis on <JIV,C f l UlV.C.2 UIV,C,3 U IV,C,5 U IV,C,6 UIV,C,7 Uiy,c,N 

I/O Only 


Delphi or of probabilistic decision theory, offer 
excellent decision aids when there is expertise 
available to make decisions, but little time or ex- 
pected value in resorting to more empirical 
efforts. The advantage of these techniques over 
current procedures is in the explicitness of the 
assertions (usually probabilities or utilities) and 
in the ability to change assertions quickly and 


analyze the impact of the changes. Adoption of 
these procedures is relatively costless in finance, 
but does entail some personnel training and 
communication cost. These can be met in two 
ways. The first would be to introduce a decision 
methods course in FSI. Such a course should be 
tailored to mid-level FSO’s experienced in 
agenda setting efforts currently underway. The 
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B. OPPORTUNITY/THREAT PROJECTIONS 


result of the course could be a specific set of 
recommendations for phasing research methods 
into the INR analysis process. The second and 
follow-on strategy is to bring into the Depart- 
ment consultants who are well versed in these 
methods and who can advise in their application. 


The problem usually encountered in forecasts of 
this topic is: In which particular areas of the world 
can changes be expected to occur which signal an 
opportunity ora threat to U.S. involvement or inter- 


TABLE 3. — COST VERSUS UTILITY FOR RESEARCH OPTIONS 


Research 


Utility 



Budget Alternatives 


Options 

Cost* 

unity Cost 

400K 

550K 

1300K 1700K 

9600K 

I. ADP Data Base Updating 
A. Near Rea) Time 
Capability to 
Update 

1000K 

a a/1000 




X 

B. 100-200 Queries 
Per Day (24-Hour 
Updating) 

400K 

b b/400 



X X 


C. 5-10 Queries Per 

Day; Irregular Updating 

100K 

c c/100 

X 

X 



II. Preprogrammed SOP’s 

A. ADP Based Updatable 
Daily; Activated in 
10 Minutes 

S000K 

d d/3000 




X 

B. ADP Based Updatable Weekly; 
Activated in 10 Minutes 

200K 

e e/200 



X X 


C. Paper Files At Each Location; 
Updatable Monthly 

150K 

f f/150 

X 

X 



III. Capability to Conference 

A. Computer Linkage 
Between OP and 
Local Reps 

5000K 

g g/5000 




X 

B. Emergency Dedicated 
Telephones 

500K 

h h/500 



X X 


C. Commercial Conferencing 
Capability 

200K 

i i/200 

X 

X 



IV. Net Assessment Capability 

A. Computer Capability to 
Use in Pre/Inter/Post 
Situation Mode 

600K 

j j/600 



X 

X 

B. Computer Use in Pre-Event 
and Post-Event Reprogramming 
(week) Inter-Situation Capability 
Verbal Only 

200K 

k k/200 


X 

X 


C. Pre-Strike Analysis on 
I/O Only 

50K 

1 1/50 

X 






Total Utility = 
Utility/Cost = 

c+f+i+I 

(c+f+i+l) 

400 

b+e+h+k c+f+i+k b+e+h+j a+d+g+j 
(b+e+h+k) (c+f+i+k) (b+e+h+j) (a+d+g+j) 
550 1300 1700 9600 

a “Guesstimation” 

b Aggregate utilities for each research option 
option across all targets. Thus, for example, 

N 

a=Eu I,A,i 

1=1 

can be measured a number of 

ways. One is to sum the utilities for each 
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ests? For this problem area, a mix of three types of 
analyses seems potentially relevant. Certainly con- 
sensus forming techniques are still quite applicable. 
Trend analysis may demonstrate that recent shifts 
indicate drastic changes in activity or development. 4 
Regression models may specify which variables to 
manipulate in order to achieve the greatest success. 5 
The major objective is to anticipate those events 
that hold the greatest opportunity or threat to U.S. 
interests. In the latter case, the possibility for chang- 
ing U.S. goals must be entertained. 

In forecasting the areas of opportunity or of 
threat to U.S. goals, the decision time may either be 
short or long. In those issues in which the recogni- 
tion of an influence situation breaks quickly, an ac- 
tion must be taken immediately. Only a few people 
are involved in the decision process. These are the 
circumstances in which policy is frequently “made 
in the cables.’ * Forecasting techniques applicable 
here are often subjective or consensus forming. On 
the other hand, where adequate indicator systems 
are available, early warning mechanisms based on 
trend forecasts could be an enormous benefit to 
working level bureaucrats. When decision time per- 
mits, managerial level bureaucrats become in- 
volved in these issues. Regression models specified 
by the potential impact of new shifts in policy or 
other significant changes might be of considerable 
assistance when new approaches are being sought 
or the relative utility of old ones are being assessed. 

One of the basic issues here is the need to de- 
velop indicators that depict the type of trends 
analysts wish to forecast. Once the trends are iden- 
tified, specific operational variables can be devel- 
oped to forecast the interaction effect that the 
trends have upon each other. In supporting long- 
range forecasting at the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s Policy 
and Plans Division (J5) econometric models are be- 
ing developed to forecast the nature of regional 
trends over the next 15 years (CACI, 1973). 6 Such 
procedures produce estimates of what is likely to 
happen assuming a fairly stable environment. Un- 
fortunately they are of questionable value when the 
environment is susceptible to successive shocks or 
disturbance. Such catalytic events are likely to seri- 
ously affect trend forecasts. Procedures are now 
being developed to deal with such problems (Phil- 
lips andThorson, 1975 and Alker, etal , 1974). One 
interesting approach is the use of network theory. 

Decision networks are often used in the policy- 
planning context as a means of systematically inte- 
grating forecasts into plans of action. This is ac- 

4 For a discussion of trend analysis, see Young (1970) and 
Martino (1972). 

5 For discussion of regression analysis, see Ezekial and Fox 
(1959) and Draper and Smith (1966). For an application of 
regression techniques and modeling, see CACI (1974). 

6 Similar methods were employed to forecast power for Office 

of Naval Research (ONR) by Heiss, et ai (1973). 


complished by the application of decision rules or 
strategies to choose or demarcate desired out- 
comes. Among the simplest kinds of decision rules 
that can be used in conjunction with networks are 
those that compare sets of alternative strategies in 
terms of (1) mean desirability of their possible out- 
comes, (2) maximum possible outcomes, or (3) 
minimum outcome. Usually, a more complex deci- 
sion rule combining two or more of these criteria is 
used. In the planning context, then, a particular 
policy is selected on the basis of the expected desir- 
ability of the outcomes of various policies included 
within the network and some mechanism for sys- 
tematically evaluating those outcomes. 

The use of decision networks within the environ- 
mental forecasting context itself, however, is based 
upon consideration of a set of trends considered 
important to U.S. interests and a set of plausible 
catalytic events that could alter the direction or rate 
of change in those trends during the time period 
under examination. Environmental forecasting 
typically assumes the absence of such catalytical 
events. In such an effort, important trends are iden- 
tified, the relationships among them which deter- 
mine their future directions and rate of change are 
described, and forecasts of those trends are pro- 
duced which are assumed valid given the absence of 
important events or event sequences which may al- 
ter the relationships. 7 

Environmental forecasts of this sort are impor- 
tant starting points for planning within the national 
security community. But they do not provide the 
kind of information necessary for well-grounded 
contingency planning; that is, they do not provide 
the policy planner with an indication of precisely 
how important relationships among environmental 
variables can be altered by significant catalytic 
events. Combining traditional environmental fore- 
casting methodologies with the analytic use of deci- 
sion networks, however, can permit analysts and 
planners to forecast important trends on the basis 
of causal networks within the context of a broad 
range of contingencies. 

Thus, the contingency planning effort consists of 
analyzing important political, economic, military, 
socio-psychological, and technological trends in 
the near to long-range future contingent upon the 
impacts of various event sequences. The present 
world is conceptualized in terms of significant 
trends in each of these five categories. Detente, or 
the level of cooperative activity among the major 
world powers, is one political trend of importance. 
Detente, as such, may be good or bad for the United 
States, but it is one vital dimension which U.S. deci- 

7 An example of this approach to environmental forecasting, 
utilizing econometric and simulation methodologies, can be 
found in CACI (1974). A short-range forecast using essentially 
the same methods is reported in Milstein and Mitchell (1968). 
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sion makers must consider when choosing among 
policy alternatives. 

Identifying plausible catalytic events, such as 
an outbreak of hostilities between Greece and 
Turkey, is the second step in developing the re- 
spective decision networks. Scenario methodol- 
ogy can be used in the actual construction of the 
networks to trace the second and third order 
effects of these catalytic events through time. 
Thus, one possible reaction to an outbreak of 
hostilities between Greece and Turkey might be 
military intervention by the United States, plac- 
ing large numbers of U.S. troops near the Soviet 
border. One Soviet response to this move might 
be an increase in military activity in such nearby 
Socialist states as Albania, Bulgaria, Romania, 
and Yugoslavia. The outcome of this event se- 
quence, then, is expressed in terms of the trend 
under examination, detente. The outcomes of 
various possible event sequences are evaluated 
with respect to their expected impact on the 
trend under analysis (see Figure 2 below). Dia- 
grammatically, this process is depicted in Figure 
3 : 


FIGURE 3: 



Within the planning context, there are a number 
of real advantages to using a decision network for 
environmental forecasting. It allows decision mak- 
ers to analyze the important trends in terms of their 
sensitivity to various catalytic events, and to exam- 
ine sets of event sequences in terms of the condi- 
tions they might generate and the relationship of 

those conditions to U.S. strategic interests. More- 
over, use of a decision network permits decision 
makers to evaluate in advance various responses to 
catalytic events in terms of U.S. goals and objec- 
tives. 

Thus, faced with the necessity to respond to an 
outbreak of hostilities between the Greeks and the 
Turks, the U.S. defense decision maker could eval- 
uate a set of possible responses specifically with the 
respect to one or more U.S. goals, such as en- 
couraging a mutual and balanced force reduction 
within Europe (See CACI, 1975). 

Several academic research projects have empha- 
sized the forecasts of Conflict of War. 8 Coplin and 
O’Leary currently assess the potential of these aca- 
demic studies for policy makers. 

Unfortunately, academic research in the inter- 
national relations and comparative politics 

8 See Havelock (1971) for alternative strategies. 


fields has not been much help in providing 
guidelines for the analyst. As indicated in the 
first stage report, scholars have not been con- 
cerned with producing analyses that lead to 
concrete predictions, but rather with building 
theoretical structures that are designed to ex- 
plain cause-and-effect relationships. This type 
of activity is relevant to the analysts’ need to 
test their assumptions. But it provides little in 
the way of direct applications for forecasting. 
While there are some works that aim at gener- 
ating a predictive indicator through regression 
analysis, there are almost none dealing with 
trend analysis and computer simulation models 
(Coplin and O’Leary, 1974: 242-243). 

While the point is quite reasonable, it evaluates 
what social scientists have done, not what social 
scientists can do. The utility of current efforts has 
been hampered because personnel in the Depart- 
ment of State are not trained in accessing the po- 
tential of various methods (Rothstein, 1972). Addi- 
tionally, academic scholars are not well versed in 
policy making. But the real fault lies in inappropri- 
ate research management strategies which should 
be aimed at supporting technology transfers into 
the Department of State. The current decision pro- 
cess for allocating research funds is too slow and 
cumbersome. The procedures of evaluating re- 
search support overemphasize historical back- 
ground characteristics, subjects for which FSO’s 
tend to be better prepared than the contracted par- 
ties. 

Corrective procedures would include surveys 
of the availability of analytic methods to depart- 
ment problems, research contracts aimed at fore- 
casting specific problem sets, and new hiring pro- 
cedures/requirements for young FSO’s. The need 
is for both R&rD type efforts such as those in the 
ARPA format and for the addition of two other 
strategies. Serendipity can be a program stimulus if 
personnel that are trained to evaluate methods are 
currently employed in academia. If personnel ,do 
not exist, then, such committees as the Analytical 
Methods Groups in INR are doomed to failure. 
Problem solving strategies in which outsiders are 
brought in-house to develop a method to attack a 
particular problem have proven highly successful in 
translating methods into educational systems in the 
part (Havelock, 1971). 

This area of forecasting holds the greatest po- 
tential payoffs today. To take advantage of it, how- 
ever, considerable change will have to be instituted 
in INR/EX and in the personnel requirements for 
analysis in the Political Cone. 

C. OPTION SELECTION 

It is here that the analyst must bring together 
relatively independent streams of events and a vi- 




FIGURE 2.— DECISION NETWORK OUTLINE 


Determining — (not shown) 
Condition 



sion of the possible strategy of actions to achieve 
some objectives. It should be apparent that ana- 
lyses prepared on this problem require models that 
have a greater number of concepts and relations 
than those required in either A or B. Thus they are 
of a unique caliber. It is here that complex regres- 
sion techniques, nonlinear analysis, and simula- 
tions can be introduced for forecasts . 9 

Option selection requires a model of the struc- 
ture of the process being considered. It also re- 
quires the ability to anticipate the consequences 
of actions under specified routines for deciding 
which outcome is preferred. When decision time 

9 For discussion of simulation techniques, see Forrester 
(1971), Hughes (1973), Bossel and Hughes (1973), and Mesa- 
rovic and Pestel (1972). 
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is short, the solutions are based upon SOP's or 
subjective estimations of each step by working 
level bureaucrats. But when the time horizon is 
extended, the full power of the social scientist’s 
analytic and methodological tools is applicable. 
This entails the use of theories of the process 
under concern which may be represented by 
regression or dynamic simulation depending 
upon the complexity of the issues or the level of 
understanding of the process . 10 

When complex and far-reaching decisions are 
contemplated, increasing numbers of businesses 
and government agencies turn to simulations as a 
way of projecting the results of different options 

10 For further discussion of this point see Kanter and Thorson 
(1972) or Phillips and Thorson (1975). 



before becoming committed to one. Major eco- 
nomic decisions, such as alterations in the federal 
tax structure or changes in tariff rates, are often 
tested in this way. 

Where a clear set of policy options can be iden- 
tified and where it is possible to construct a believa- 
ble model of the processes that are influenced by 
that policy choice, and where the decision maker 
can specify the dimensions along which he wishes 
results, computer simulations or other formal mod- 
els can be of great use in policy selection. All three 
of these criteria are usually met by mental models 
of decision makers in the policy selection process. 
A decision to expand the Food for Peace program, 
for example, may involve the choice of a range of 
funding levels for the program from reducing its 
budget by 10 percent to increasing it by 25 percent. 
Decision makers are interested in specific results of 
this program — feeding people, obtaining interna- 
tional recognition for the effort expended to feed 
people, and increased friendship from recipient 
states. The linkage from food flows to fed people, 
to international recognition, or to increased 
friendly behavior by recipient countries is straight- 
forward and can be empirically examined on the 
basis of past experience. If the distribution system 
for a particular country is unable to get the food to 
those who need it, the model can be built to incor- 
porate this fact. 

Reflecting these dynamic (that is, over time) be- 
haviors of a system accurately is not, of course, a 
sufficient condition for applying them to policy 
planning. There must be a set of independent rea- 
sons for thinking that the specified forecasting 
models are useful. Here lessons should deal with 
the need to anticipate the outcomes of U.S. actions. 
All planners and policy makers routinely make esti- 
mates of the consequences of alternative policy ac- 
tions. It has been argued that these estimates (or 
mental images) can be abstracted and become the 
basis of an explicit and consistent theory of how 
various options are related to conditions and re- 
sponses abroad (Phillips and Thorson, 1974). 

If such heuristic models are to be useful for eval- 
uating policy impacts, they must be validated both 
for empirical (Hermann, et ai , 1975) and substan- 
tive validity (Newell and Simmon, 1972; Milburn, 
1 975). They must also be purposely directed at pro- 
viding observers with suggestions which alternative 
policy options are likely to avoid unwanted conse- 
quences. To this end there must be a set of per- 
formance measures or preferences identified for 
each outcome so that alternative policies can be 
evaluated. The performance measures can be de- 
veloped by independent rating of the importance of 
different U.S. objectives with regard to relations 
with other nations. The performance measures 
must be defined such that they rank strategies ac- 
cording to their outcomes as anticipated in forecast 
simulations. The question then becomes: given a 


set of objectives with regard to a specific nation, say 
Brazil, what set of policy actions would best realize 
stated objectives given the assumed relationships 
between manipulable variables (such as U.S. aid 
assistance options) for that country and the set of 
assumptions about both exogenous variables (such 
as the impact of Soviet or Chinese initiatives toward 
that country) and within country or endogenous 
variables (such as the impact of economic develop- 
ment upon internal stability in Brazil)? 

Oftentimes, it is extremely difficult to quantify 
the various references that lead to a choice of 
strategy. For example, suppose the elements in- 
clude preference about political stability, economic 
development, and attitudes toward the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. From a policy-making perspective, the 
temptation here is to take the element most easily 
quantified (in this case probably economic develop- 
ment) and attempt to maximize (minimize) it with 
the hope the others will follow along. Thus the 
motto “hard data drive out soft.” Yielding to this 
temptation can, however, have disastrous long- 
term consequences. In the case where, over some 
interval, increases in economic development lead 
to a decrease in stability which in turn encourages 
hostility toward the United States, a policy maker 
who simply optimized on economic development 
might soon be confronted with a rapidly deteriorat- 
ing situation. 

It is easy to write that variables difficult to quan- 
tify must not be excluded; it is much more difficult 
to recommend how to include them. The Depart- 
ment of State has had experience in specifying 
goals and objectives in the CASP and PARA pro- 
grams. These experiences ought to provide an im- 
portant base from which to construct utilities or 

In many political applications of decision or con- 
trol theory there does not seem to be a single 
dimension into which the preferences can be 
mapped. For example, there is no clear way to add 
dollars and political prestige. Therefore, instead of 
facing a scalar optimization problem, the political 
policy maker often faces what has been termed 
a vector maximization problem (Gershinowitz, 
1972). In simpler terms, we all want food daily, but 
we normally choose “enough” food and some other 
goods. Hence we are used to thinking in multiple 
value dimensions and should not be surprised when 
social science suggests a need for this in a complex 
arena like foreign affairs. 

At this stage social science has only begun to look 
at the problem of identifying the impact of various 
policy options upon a particular problem. Recent 
conferences on the use of control theory in interna- 
tional relations point out the possibilities. 11 What is 

u See the NSF-sponsored conference on Control Theory in 
International Relations held at the University oflndiana (Zinnes 
and Gillespie, forthcoming). 
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necessary at this stage is the development of es- 
timating procedures within the Department of State 
for applying heuristic models to option selection 
questions. This is an area to which simulation may 
be employed to evaluate alternative responses to 
particular threats or opportunities. It is probably 
too early yet to attempt to specify formal decision 
rules for direct application to policy choices. Exten- 
sions of the procedures in area B, to cover the sub- 
jective evaluation of strategies, would be quite 
beneficial and easily attained were those previous 
recommendations accepted. 

D. FUTURE IMPLICATIONS 

The final problem area, future implications, in- 
cludes the others but is also unique. In this area 
attempts are made to describe all or a significant 
aspect of the world of the future, that is, 10 or more 
years hence. Of particular interest are the unan- 
ticipated consequences of decisions. Therefore we 
need to deal with problem D to resolve the com- 
bined impact of other problem areas. This may re- 
quire reducing the relative significance of problems 
in A, B, or C; providing more qualitative predic- 
tions; and reducing the reliance upon point predic- 
tions. The techniques of non-linear feedback ap- 
proaches have been developed for this problem and 
are most likely to have the greatest payoffs. 

Policy planning requires an appreciation of the 
complex linkages among available technology, eco- 
nomic costs and compatibility, and managerial deci- 
sions. Ultimately, a policymaker’s comprehension 
of this complex of relationships is contingent on his 
“image” of the outer environment, images gener- 
ated by abstraction from his experiences. While fre- 
quently the cornerstone of the policy-making pro- 
cess, a purely mental image would have several 
important drawbacks when complex and interactive 
relationships among environmental factors must be 
identified and understood. The sheer complexity of 
the environmental relationships often hinders the 
effective use of mental models without the assist- 
ance of analytic tools that can provide systematized 
information. Explicit models, such as econometric 
models or dynamic models, are a valuable adjunct to 
mental models because they permit systematic diffe- 
rentiation of the various relationships involved in a 
given set of observed linkages and simultaneous 
consideration of a complex of interactive relation- 
ships. 12 

Econometric and dynamic forecasting models 
need continued development, however. Both have 
difficulties. The former suffer from an inability to 

I5 See Christ (1967) for an excellent development of econom- 
etric models in International Relations. For a development of 
more complex approaches. See Forrester, 1971; Meadows, et ai y 
1972; Mesarovic and Pestel, 1972. 


deal with large-scale, long-range forecasting and 
decision-oriented problems. The latter suffer from 
an inability to provide significant validation checks 
on the empirical validity of subrelations within the 
model. The solution is to move to partial answers 
based upon the notion that the structure of our 
forecasts undergoes shifts given both the current 
state of the system and the particular shocks in the 
form of input variables that the system is experienc- 
ing. 13 

Another level of concern here is that attempts to 
forecast such wholistic views of the future become 
trapped in exercises which exceed even the limits of 
potential capability for forecast technologies or 
scientific method. In a real sense the long-term fu- 
ture is a low probability event and contingency 
plans are not likely to have off-the-shelf relevance. 
The solution to these problems does not lie in bet- 
ter forecasting but in other capabilities. These lie in 
the realm of assistance in ad hoc planning. Here we 
have suggested procedures for better information 
handling, indications monitoring, interagency com- 
munications and decision aids. 

In a general set of recommendations in the fore- 
casting and option selection area, we believe there 
is need for the development of an analytical meth- 
ods laboratory in INR to tailor available techniques 
to specific projects. Such an analytic support center 
can focus personnel training, applications testing, 
and agenda setting efforts to enhance State Depart- 
ment’s capabilities in forecasting and policy mak- 
ing. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The preceding sections suggest that computer 
technology and formal social science have a variety 
of potential applications within the field of foreign 
policy decision making. Four specific areas of po- 
tential application were discussed in detail — infor- 
mation handling, communications, forecasting and 
alternative evaluation, and decision aids. Three of 
these areas are already being influenced by com- 
puter technology and formal social science, though 
their introduction has been slowed by resource 
availability. There are a number of areas where 
“state of the art” hardware and software could be 
of considerable utility to foreign policy develop- 
ment and implementation but little or no specific 
adoption has yet occurred. 14 The following recom- 


l5 Arbib (1964) provides an excellent technical discussion. The 
notion is substantively developed by Rosenau (1970) and Thor- 
son (1974). 

14 Note that these areas differ considerably from the sugges- 
tions of Professors Coplin and O’Leary in the Final Report of 
project QUEST, the most recent systematic effort to assess the 
utility of quantitative analytic techniques for foreign policy mak- 
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mendations are covered in this report: 

1. The development of a skills and expertise 
reference file for the entire foreign policy 
bureaucracy and the research personnel available 
outside. 

2. The development of computer indexing sys- 
tems for bibliographic material. 

3. The development of country-specific data 
bases for quick recall and up-to-date intelligence. 

4. The provision of visual displays of trends, 
patterns of occurrences, and cross plots of key 
pieces of information. 

5. The systematic use of consensus techniques 
in the vital area of agenda setting, particularly in 
long-term perspective. 

6. The application of event networks to esti- 
mate plausible ranges of occurrence and to iden- 
tify alternative futures for analyses. 

7. The use of formal decision network tech- 
niques to determine desirable courses of action 
and optimum choices and the use of game theo- 
retic techniques to select optimal strategies. 
These two areas of work would be of help in 
contingency planning and selection of negotiat- 
ing strategy. 

8. The organization of an Analytic Support 
Center to transfer social science techniques and 
methods into the State Department. 

9. The development of a computer conferenc- 
ing capability at both the watch officer level of 
indications monitoring and at the highest levels 
of policy recommendations. 

10. Adoption of procedures which regularly 
exercise computer support in a crisis problem- 
solving mode. 

There is one area, the adoption of a cable coding 
system within the Department of State, in which the 
adaptation of computer methods to the needs of 
the foreign policy bureaucracy is well advanced and 
only more rapid expansion of facilities (terminals 
interfacing the system and capacity for coding and 
sorting a longer time period) seems necessary. In 
other areas, such deficiencies as the small number 


ing. This is due largely to the very different orientation of the 
current authors. Coplin and O’Leary are assessing the utility of 
scholarly research to obtain a better understanding of interna- 
tional relations. Our purpose is to deal with tools for the conduct 
of foreign policy. The two are not unrelated — a decision maker 
who understands foreign policy should be more effective than 
one who does not. On the other hand, it is possible to accom- 
plish a great deal on the basis of an imperfect understanding of 
the processes at work (decision making under uncertainty), and 
the foreign policy bureaucrat must do just that every day. Some 
things, such as provision of accurate information, are needed in 
both processes. Others, such as decision-networks, are useful 
only when decisions are being made, and tend to mirror, rather 
than expand, the analyst’s understanding of the problem. 


of computer-trained personnel in the professional 
ranks of the foreign service bureaucracy and the 
relatively small enrollment in the computer in 
quantitative analysis seminars at the Foreign Ser- 
vice Institute, seriously impede the adoption and 
use of computer technology in areas where it can be 
quickly, efficiently, and relatively inexpensively 
brought to bear. 

Our recommendation would be to adopt a spe- 
cific program, including an identified budget, that 
would allow for the orderly development of tools 
and decision aids of direct utility to the Department 
of State or other members of the foreign policy 
community. The program must, to succeed have 
several characteristics: 

• It must create career incentives for personnel 
to learn and use advanced methods and tech- 
niques. 

• It must utilize career personnel to adapt exist- 
ing knowledge to real problems. For example, 
selection of the data to put in country files 
must be done with the guidance and direct 
involvement of experienced desk officers. 

• It must include provision for implementation 
and training on a continuing basis. 

• Compatibility of computer languages and 
hardware must be maintained to hold costs at 
a reasonable level. 

• Emphasis should first be placed on relatively 
simple items like indexing systems, data bases, 
and visual displays. 

• More complex techniques should be intro- 
duced first through senior seminars and other 
conferencing devices. Complex techniques, 
particularly mathematical ones, must be ac- 
cepted by senior personnel before they will be 
adopted at lower levels. 

It might also be wise to introduce a special sec- 
tion of the planning staff or the office of the Secre- 
tary of State with specific responsibility for applying 
consensus techniques for agenda setting and net- 
works for contingency planning. 

This sounds ambitious, though we trust not un- 
realistic. Two points should be borne in mind. First, 
the process of introducing computer technology 
and formal social science into the foreign policy 
bureaucracy is cumulative and has already begun. 
As these tools are understood and used they be- 
come a resource, like a good secretary or a type- 
writer. Second, resource investment can be mini- 
mized through the training and use of career 
personnel in designing and monitoring these inno- 
vations. Properly utilized, the tools can simplify the 
life of the bureaucrat and improve the quality of 
decision making. They represent a challenge and an 
opportunity. 
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